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" Whatever withdraws UB from the power of our senaefl, 
whatever makes the past, the distant, or the fatnre pre- 
dominate over the present, advances ns in the 4igni1^ of 
thinking beings." — Ar, Johnson^ 
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PEEPACE. 



WhILH it IB VEET NATURAL tO desixe 

to learn somewhat of the previous history of 
any place in which one's lot is cast^ such a 
desire is largely increased when dwelling in 
a town like Fontefract^ which has been the 
world-renowned theatre of the most important 
erents. 

As one result of the study and research em- 
ployed in the preparation of the following 
pages^ we are emboldened to say that the 
domestic history of the whole Kingdom, re- 
ligiously and politically, may be written with 
Pontefract as a centre. How much its history 
and that of its Lords are interwoven with the 
history of the country the following pages will 
partly show. That they should require an 
index containing above three thousand refe- 
rences is in itself some measure of the very wide 
field that would be covered by anything like 
the complete history of the town and borough 
towards which we ventxire to offer this humble 
contribution* 

Digitized by VjOOQIC 
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PREFACE. 



That the labour of others may be lessened by 
the light we have been enabled to throw upon 
some obscure passages^ we have in every case 
referred to the authority ; and the present work 
which has occupied our leisure for the past 
eight years, will, we hope, act as an incentive 
to others to take up some different branch of 
the subject. 

With these few words of introduction, the 
writer begs to solicit for his little volume a kind 
reception from the increasingly large body of 
educated readers interested in antiquarian 
pursiiits. 

Pontefract, March 4th, 1878. 
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Austwick 233 
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PONTEFRACT 

AND ITS NAME. 



Fkom the junction at Castleford of the two important 
Yorkshire rivers, the Aire and Calder, till they finally 
join the Humber, their united stream takes a very 
serpentine course, traversing a distance of rather more 
than double the length of a straight line from one 
place to the other. Their direction is generally easterly, 
and almost identical with that of the Calder; but 
before they finally adopt that course they make two 
remarkable bends, one to the north between Castle- 
ford and Brotherton, and one to the south between 
Brotherton and Beale. With the latter, however, which 
encloses the magnificent site occupied by Byram Hall 
and Park, we have no immediate concern; our present 
purpose is entirely with the former, which passes 
round three remarkable hills forming the angles of au 
equilateral triangle upon a base of about two thousand 
yards. Upon one of these hills, naturally of a conical 
form, made almost cylindrical by artificial means, 
stands Pontefract Castle ; upon another, which is of a 
long barrow-like shape, stands what is now called 

B 
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2 Pre-Historie Pontefraet. 

Holywell* Wood; the third, which forms the Park 
Bidge and the Park Hill, is the site of the reservoir 
which supplies the town of Pontefraet with water. 

Between Holywell Wood, which is on the skirts of 
the limestone, and Castle Hill, which is entirely of 
sandstone, lie a series of smaller elevations, such as 
Bidgely Hill and Fairy Hill, each of sandstone ; and 
nearly between Park Hill and Castle Hill is a second 
series of elevations, upon one of which stands Ponte- 
fraet town; these are also of sandstone; while be- 
tween Holywell Wood and the Park Hill is a deep 
natural valley from which the sandstone has been 
carried, evidently by denudation. The valley is pro- 
bably the site of an ancient arm of the sea, wMch in 
comparatively recent geological ages received the 
rivers Aire and Calder ; but as this is a matter whidi 
concerns the more ancient history of the district we 
refrain from any pres^it speculation upon it ; we seek 
now to deal only with the development of Pontefraet 
tmder the hand of man. 

There is no actual evidence that any other part of 
tihis district was inhabited by pre-Mstoric man, thoughi 
itie hill on which stands Holywell Wood, and that 
which supports the ruins of Pontefraet Castie, each 

* From the Holy Well situate just within the eastern border ol 
IIm ^N"^. There tsre two o4^r weils in the neighbourhood <ef tiio 
town to which, judging from their names, sacrM yirtaes have at 
iome time been attributed, Halliwell on the site of the Bomaa 
Oaibolic €hapd, in TanaheH, and St. Ives Wdl^ very near tfaa 
old road from Pontefraet to Castleford; but to neither of them 
hare we been able to attach ^ flmallest tradilsoaary luidoiy. 
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British Pontefraet. 8 

bears upon its face the marks of a very early race. It 
is indeed exceedingly probable, that when the painted 
savage was the only human inhabitant of this island, 
what is now called Pontefraet was a settlement of 
one of the most considerable of their tribes; but 
very little evidence of the local connection of the war- 
like Brigantes with the district has been as yet un- 
earthed, notwithstanding this presumed existence of 
their camps both here and on the neighbouring hill of 
Glass Houghton. Nor has the name survived by 
which they called their location ; though that which 
has been immemorially given to the neighbouring 
township just named,* and those which they gave to 
the two rivers Aire and Calder, attest to this day the 
fact of their presence in the locality. 

The Romans, the successors of this pre-historic 
race, inaugurated a thoroughly new state of things ; 
aa much so as if they had completely extirpated the 

♦ The name Houghton (the prefix Glass is of a very recent date) 
is evidently derived from the word houe, a hurying-place on a 
hill. Houghton would therefore signify a Saxon ton or village 
near a British how or hurying-place ; as Street-houses would he 
the Saxon village on the Roman road or street near a similar 
British hovie^ the amalgamation of the Celtic word houe equally 
with the Roman word Street, and with the Saxon word ton, show- 
ing that the Saxon inhahitants accepted hoth the Celtic and the 
Roman names of places which they found in use. In this con- 
nection it may he remarked that tliroughout a very wide district 
in the northern and midland counties of England wherever the 
word haw, or hottgh, or houe, or harrow, or lough, or low, or law, 
is found, as the name or part of the name of a place, there will he 
a hill which may he reasonahly suspected to have he en utilised in 
pre-historic times as a hurying-place. In Yorkshire, the name is 
generally huilt upon the imperfect diphthong ou, in the Midlands 
upon au ; hut this is evidently a mere dialectical difference. 

B 2 
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4 Roman Pontefraet. 

ancient inhabitants, or bad either driven them entirely 
away, or compelled them to go further inland. These 
new-comers probably adapted the old British paths to 
their own purposes, and their street (the Watling- 
Street) can still be very easily traced in the present 
road from Doncaster to Barnsdale, thence across the 
Went by Standing Flat Bridge, through East Hard- 
wick, and by the west side of the original Pontefraet 
Park (now the Pontefraet Park District), to Castle- 
ford, from which place it continues in a northern 
direction to Aberford and Tadcaster ; while branches 
from it extended in several other directions in the 
neighbourhood of the town of Pontefraet. 

Although, as we have said, the names given by the 
Brigantes to the rivers, and those which they gave to 
Houghton, and to a few other places in the neigh- 
bourhood, have survived in one form or another until 
now, that by which they called Pontefraet has utterly 
l)erished, as has also the name given by the Romans 
to their station here. 

Other marks of Roman rule are more numerous ; 
a Roman lachrymatory having been in 1869 dug out 
of a quany of fresh water sand of late Roman deposit, 
in which the remains of Bos Primogenius and Bos 
Longifrons had been previously found, and numerous 
shards of pot having been unearthed in the neighbour- 
liood, especially on the top of the Park Hill, when the 
excavations were being made for the reservoir, while 
Roman coins are frequently found in the locality. 
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Saxon Pontefraet. 8 

And althougrh the discovery of money, either in single 
pieces or in hoards, really proves nothing, inasmuch 
as single pieces may be dropped anywhere, and hoards 
of money would generally be buried so that protection 
might be obtained from concealment, and therefore far 
away from the abode of the owner ; yet it may be 
well to notice that about twenty years ago as many 
as 500 copper coins of the age of Constantino, were 
found in a single urn near where the Roman street, 
to which we have referred, crosses the present road 
from the Park Gates to Featherstone. 

But notwithstanding that the Romans thus left 
traces of their presence here in the form of the current 
coin in common use among them, in the even more 
permanent roads which they constructed, and in the 
fragments of vessels which they used, they seem to 
have been as it were merely visitors to the place, and 
when they departed they left neither name, nor politi- 
cal institutions, nor even the memory of any historical 
event that had happened under their domination. It 
was not indeed till the year 625, nearly two centuries 
after the departure of tnose conquerors of the early 
Britons, that the town now called Pontefract rose into 
historic importance, and received the name which is 
still in existence as that of the so long separated 
township of Tanshelf, recently brought again within 
the bounds of the borough of Pontefract. 

♦ Tada was a modification cf the second syllable of Ethelburga, 
of a kind frequent among the Anglo-Saxons. 
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6 King Edwin. 

In that year Ethelburga (alias Tada* or Taoe), sister 
of Eadbald, King of Kent, became the second wife of 
Edwin, King of Northumbria, the name then given to 
the united provinces of Bemicia and Deira, a district 
which stretched at least from Humber to Tweed.* 
. Edwin's actual rule probably extended much further, 
but how much is doubtful, though he is recorded to 
have constituted a bishopric even in Lincolnshire, 
and it is known that Edinburgh itself received its 
name from him.f 

The town of Pontefract was certainly included 
under his sway, if it was not even one of his prin- 
cipal seats, and it is beyond question that he was in 
his time by far the most powerful ruler in all Britain, 
far excelling in influence and authority the King of 
Kent, whose sister he had married. 

Tada, the queen of this distinguished and powerful 
prince, seems to have received this manor as her 

* It is a singular coincidence, possibly the resultant of a general 
law, that the name of Northumbria, which was giyen in Saxon 
times to a very wide extent of territory, came ultimately to beloi^ 
to its extreme portion only, and that the name Taadenescyli, 
which was similarly given to a large district including what is 
BOW Pontefract, the Fark, Tansheu, Monkhill, Hardwick and 
Carleton, became at length confined to Tanshelf alone. 

t It is also a singular coincidence, though probably nothing 
more than a coincidence, that both Edinburgh and Pontefract, 
each hayine^ so strong a relation to King Edwin, should haye as 
a mediseyal coat of arms, a triple towered Castle, and as the 
principal place of worship in the nineteenth century, a building 
dedicated to St. Giles, ana surmounted with a crown. We can, 
howeyer, assert that the crown on the tower of St. Giles', Ponte- 
fract, was added as an after-thought, for the yery simple reason, 
that after it was rebuilt at the close of last century, the tower was 
not considered aafe unless surmounted with stone ribs. 
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K-ing Eadred. 7 

dowry ; at any rate it was caQed after her name, and 
figures in existing documents both as Taddenescylf * 
and Tateshale. But although from its position, 
Taddenescylf must have played an important part, 
we find no mention of any event connected with the 
place till the year 947. 

At that time, above nine centuries ago, the tows^ 
must have been of considerable importance, since here 
it was that the Southron £adred,t who had been 
crowned at Kingston-upon-Thames by Archbishop 
Odo, on Sunday, August 16th, 946, came in the oourae 
of the following year, in order to be acknowledged 
King of Northumbria by the Northern Witan also. 
Taddenescylf was therefore at that time a royal 
borough, co-ordinate with Eangstan*upon-Thames ; 

* It is remarkable that the translator of the Saxon Chronicle, 
published authoritatiyely by the Becord Commission in 1863, when 
ne came to the name Taddenescylf, being apparently uncertain in 
his topogpmhy, and knowing nothing of Tanshelf, made the 
parentnetieal and singularly absurd suggestion that the locality 
meant was Shelf — a place near Halifax. A similar absurdity was 
committed by the translator of Boger de Hoveden in Bohn's 
aeries. His suggestion, confessedly however following Lambarde, 
was To^liff. 

t This king died in 955,T>nly eight years afterwards, and, as if 
stated by Jo&a. of Wallingford, in consequence of the Saxon 
iterance of the art of dentistry. This writer was a monk who 
Uyed and wrote about the middle of the thirteenth century, and 
who adds yery much to the yalue of the chronicle ascribed to him 
by similar unlooked for pictures of what he conceives to havo 
been the state of things in the times of which he writes :— -He 
says, " Meantime old age came upon Eadred, and began to trouble 
him with all the discomforts which are wont to flock around the 
old. But the chief thing that hastened his death was the decay of 
his teeth, for he could not masticate solid food, and the liquid food 
which was prepared for him did not contain si^cient nourishment 
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8 Taddeneseylf. 

and probably enough the Witan met either on the 
site of the later Castle, or on the Park Hill ; their 
usual place of assembly being just such a lofty 
isolated eminence. 

Taddeneseylf, as the whole district was then called, 
a name since softened into Tanshelf, continued to be 
a place of importance, and when Northumbria was 
divided into Wapentakes, the urban centre of the 
Wapentake of Oswald's Cross was fixed here. At 
the Conquest it was still a demesne of the crowu 
under the name of Tateshale, and according to Domes- 
day Book it had three mills, and contained a hospital 
for the poor ; while although its rateable value was 

to support life." — Though we are hound to add that whatever 
this anecdote may prove, or whatever may he the amount of 
truth which it contains, the mediaeval writer has fathered it upon 
a wrong hero, as a little consideration of the history of Eadi'ed 
will show. Edward the Elder, son of Alfred the Great, died in 
826, and was succeeded hy Athelstan, who is said hy William of 
Malmeshury (126) to have heen his first-horn, and who as 
Malmeshury says elsewhere {do. 133) was aged thirty at his acces- 
sion. Ethelward, or Elward, Edward's second son, hy a second 
wife, died a few days after Athelstan's accession, and his third son 
Edwin died in 933, then heing "an innocent youth" {do. 126, 
139J. Edmund and Eadred were children hy a third wife {do, 
126), and at the death of Athelstan, Edmund succeeded to the 
throne in 940, heing then eighteen years old {do. 141 J. He was 
murdered in 946 at the age of 24, and was succeedea hy Eadred 
his younger brother, who, therefore, cannot have heen more than 
about thirty in 966 when he died. It is true that Malmeshury 
(146) calls him Edward's third son; but if this should be 
read literally, and not as the whole context would make it, the 
third son who was king, — since Athelstan, the eldest, was 30 in 
826, even if no daughters had intervened (and Edward had very 
many), Eadred could not have been more than 66 in 956, when he 
died. — He was probably nearly a quarter of a century younger. 
— So much for the "extreme old age" ascribed to Eadred by 
John of Wallingford. 
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Kirkby. 9 

only £15, it was able to boast that in the time of the 
Confessor, it had had one so large as £20, the 
decrease in value having been probably caused by the 
Norwegian and Norman invasions, which had but 
lately passed over and through the district, the former 
from the north in 1066, the latter from the south in 
1069. 

When the lordship was subdivided, as it seems to 
have been soon after the Normans came into posses- 
sion, the name Tateshale passed from the whole district 
and was confined to a portion only. Some assert that 
the township now called Pontefract was then called 
Kirkby ; but this is an error, and there is not a tittle 
of evidence that the name Kirkby was ever really 
given to the place. It was indeed inherently impro- 
bable that such a name as Kirkby would have been ac- 
cepted by the inhabitants as a substitute for its ancient 
name; since Kirkby (a Norse appellation, with a 
Norse aflBx), would have represented no ic^ea to either 
Norman or Englishman ; it would have been to each 
merely an arbitrary dissyllable, which either of the 
new comers might have received and continued, if 
they had found it, but which they would have been 
forbidden by the genius of their respective languages 
to substitute in the place of any other appellative. 
Accordingly, although when the attempt was made 
to call the pla(»e by a name so alien to thena (what- 
ever it might have been to their predecessors in the 
locality), and when to further the attempt the name of 
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10 Simeon of Durham 

Eirkby, a township two manors distant (being sepa- 
rate from Tatesbale by Ackworth only), was changed 
to South Kirkby ; in the one instance the addition of 
the mere prefix proved permanent, bnt in the other 
the substitution of Kirkby for Tatesbale failed. The 
name South Kirkby, which is still extant,* but 
without a correlative Norths is therefore a standing 
witness both to the attempt to name this town 
Eirkby, and to the failure of that attempt. 

It is true that in the early days of the Norman role, 
instances are not unf requent of the names of towns 
being changed, generally on the occasion of the 
foundation of a monastery. Thus Simeon of Durham, 
under date 1074, in one paragraph speaks quite inci- 
dentally of two such changes of name between that 
date and the year in which he wrote, 1129 : '.' Monk- 
chester, that is the City of Monks, now (i.e., 1129) 
called Newcastle ; " and again, '* Streneshald, that is 
The Bay of the Watchtower, now (i.e , 1129) 
Whitby.*' Similarly, if writing in 1129 of events 
which had happened at Pontefract in 1074, that 
writer would probably have written of *' Tatesbale, 
that is the palace of Tate, now Pontefract ; " and to 
have done this, if he had had occasion to mention the 
town at all in the latter part of his history, in which, 
as being written from his own knowledge, he would 
have made use of the names which were within that 

*Tbc first mention we hare found of South Kirkby is in a deed 
in the Nostel Cbartolary of a date between 1121 ana 1124. 
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Ignores ''Kirkby." 11 

knowledge ; whfle in the earlier part of his history, 
which was gleaned from the writings of Bede and 
i)ther older authorities, he very naturally adopted the 
names used by the writers from whose works he was 
compiling or transcribing. 

Reasoning therefore d priori^ from the analogous 
cases, which we have just instanced, of Whitby and 
Newcastle, each like Pontefract in Northumbria, we 
should judge the probability to be that the name of 
the latter town was changed at or about the time of 
the foundation of the monastery of St. John, and in 
order to commemorate that foundation as the seat 
of an espedally Christian community; in the same 
manner as when a man was admitted to Chnstianity 
by the holy rite of baptism, a new name was given 
to him in lieu of his former Pagan .cognomen. And 
this theory we find to be in exact accordance with 
ascertained facts ; for as we shall shortly show, 
Richard of Hexham, in 1139^ used a somewhat similar 
phraseology when speaking of Pontefract, as did his 
contemporary Simeon, when speaking of the change 
of name of Newcastle and Whitby. It must, how- 
ever, be confessed that it is singularly unfortunate 
that while Simeon of Durham, when writing of events 
which happened at Pontefract, gives merely the 
ancient Saxon name, Tateshale, and mentions the 
place neither as Kirkby nor as Pontefract, his 
younger neighbour, Richard of Hexham, flourishing 
but ten years later, mentions only the recent name^ 
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IS The Broken Bridge. 

Pontefract, and entirely ignores that by which it had 
been known in Saxon times. But still as neither of 
these two writers calls the place Kirkby, and as they 
were almost contemporaries, the very fact of this 
joint omission would make it sufficiently evident that 
Kirkby was never thoroughly accepted as a name 
for Pontefract, even were there no other reason for 
supposing that such was the case. We return, there- 
fore, to a consideration of this last, which has proved 
to be the permanent name of the place for seven 
centuries and a half. 

In the absence of accurate information from con- 
temporary writers, the exact origin of the name of 
Pontefract, and both the when-abouts and the where- 
abouts of the broken bridge are questions as yet 
undetermined. The ground is indeed most thoroughly 
clear for any positive information on the subject, 
present evidence being merely of a negative cha- 
racter. All that can be satisfactorily asserted is that 
in 1086, when Domesday Book was compiled, the 
name of the place was Tateshale, and that after a 
short interval, in which it was perhaps called Kirkby, 
but of which there is evidence in but a single charter 
(even that very probably spurious), the name of 
Pontefract had been finally given to the town some 
time during the half century before 1139. 

Almost any year during that half century, and one 
nearly twenty years earlier, has been assigned as that 
h\ which the change took place, but the story (now. 
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however, exploded) that for a long time received 
almost implicit credence, was that which attributed 
the change to the journey of Archbishop William 
through this parish on his way to York, after having 
received his pall from the Pope. At Ferrybridge, as 
the story went (not history, by any means, for no 
contemporary chronicler even hints at the circum- 
stance), William was met by a vast concourse of 
people, of whom so large a number crowded on to the 
wooden bridge over the Aire that it broke, precipi- 
tating many into the water. But when the Arch- 
bishop, who had reached the other side in safety, 
heard the shrieks of his drowning followers, and of 
those who were horrified at the accident, he returned 
to the edge of the water shedding tears, lifting up his 
hands to heaven, and praying to the Almighty for aid. 
His prayers were heard; his intercession was ac- 
cepted ; all the drowning people were saved ; and the 
town, whose towers could be seen in the distance, 
received the name of Ponte-fract (or Broken Bridge), 
in memory of the event. 

Such a circmnstance as the breaking of a bridge in 
this manner was by no means an unlikely accident in 
this the first half of the twelfth century ; indeed, the 
history of the times teems with narratives of similar 
occurrences. A single writer, Roger Hoveden (or 
Howden, a Yorkshireman born and bred within 
twenty miles of Pontefract) records as many as three 
such within a few years of each other. In 1190, at 
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14 Other Broken Bridges. 

the meeting of the Kings of France and England on 
the road to the Crusade, " the bridge being thronged 
with men and women, broke down, not without doing 
injury to great numbers." Again, at Val Rodol on 
the Seine, after a conflict between the same two 
kings, the King of France fleeing over the bridge, it 
broke, and he and his people were almost drowned. 
And still again, in 1198, the bridge of Gisors breaking 
on a similar occasion, the king was precipitated into 
the Ethe and had " to drink of it." So that such an 
accident as that alleged to have attended Archbishop 
William's journey to York was not by any meant 
without its exact parallel. 

To say nothing, however, of the fact that the 
miracle connected with Archbishop William of York 
is stated by contemporary chroniclers to have taken 
place at the seat of his archiepiscopate, and that it 
was more than a hundred and fifty* years before any 

* The earliest writer who is said to have connected this mirack 
with Pontefract is Thomas of Castleford, a monk of St. John'i 
monastery, who wrote a history of Pontefract which is quoted hj 
Leland. He flourished in 1320, according to Stevens in hu 
History of Abbeys (I 207 a), but his work is no longer in 
existence. It is said to have been destroyed in the fire which 
occurred at Ashbumham House, in Oct. 1731, before the Cottonian 
Librwy was removed to the British Museum, in which it is now 
deposited; but after careful and diligent examination we haT« 
failed to discover in the old Cottonian Catalogue, which professes 
to give a list of the Cottonian MSS. as thej[ existed b^ore the 
unhappy conflagration, the slightest indication that any work 
ascribed to that fourteenth century monk was ever included in 
the collection. But in any case, the testimony or alleged 
testimony of Thomas of CasUeford is not now extant for ex- 
ammation. 
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was bold enough to change the locale to Pontefract, — 
it is now sufficiently ascertained, as we shall shortly 
show, that writers who flourished long before Arch- 
bishop William's return applied the name Poutefract 
to the place. So that the Archbishop William theory 
has not a shadow of foundation. 

A second theory. — it was no more, as it had not a 
tittle of evidence to sustain it, — ascribed the author- 
ship of the name to Ilbert de Lacy, and asserted that 
he changed the name of Kirkby to Pontefract, because 
the town resembled a place of that name which be- 
longed to him, in Normandy. But this purely theo- 
retical derivation is surrounded with even more 
difficulties than those which beset that connected 
with the Archbishop William. For in the first place, 
that even in the last year of Ilbert's life the place 
had not been called Kirkby, is evidenced by the fact 
that Domesday Book (1086) not only styles it Tate's 
hale, but gives the name of Kirkby, pure and simple, 
to the present South Kirkby; while moreover, had 
Ilbert de Lacy ever been possessed of such a lordship 
ia Normandy as this theory presupposes, there would 
have been some trace either of the subsequent connec- 
tion of his descendants with it, of the manner in 
which they parted from it, or of its present existence, 
while it is tolerably certain that he sprang from Lassy, 
a small place between Aulnay and Vire, in the present 
department of L^ Calvados. Since, however, history 
and topogn^hy are alike silent on all and either of 
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tbeae points, we may safely consider this theory to 
be quite as baseless as the former. 

But even a more remarkable ascription to Ilbert do 
Lacy of the origin of the name of the town is to bo 
found in Boothroyd's History of Pontef ract, who gives 
the authority of Mortimer, who wrote in 1763, for 
saying that when in his expedition to York in 1069, 
the conquering Norman came to Pontefract, the enemy 
having broken down the bridge, he was unable to 
pass the Aire " till one of his Norman knights called 
Lisois (probably the same person afterwards called 
Lacy, on whom he bestowed the town) discovered a 
ford by which William and his army passed the 
river." But it can be easily shown that this proba- 
bility is a very great improbability, and like a deal to 
be found in Boothroyd, is a mere matter of assump- 
tion. For the original of Mr. Mortimer's statement 
is to be found in Ordericus Vitalis, an excellent au- 
thority, who prided himself upon his English birth, 
whose father was with William in the train of Roger 
Montgomery, afterwards Earl of Shrewsbury, and 
who probably derived his information from an eye- 
witness ; ♦ and when we quote his account, it will be 

* The history by Vitalis down to the year 1071 seems to have 
been compiled from that of Richard of Poitiers {Ord. Vit. Book 
IV., chapter 7), but singularly enongh all that is now known of 
the history ot Richard of Poitiers ceases at 1068. If his lost 
fragment should ever be discovered, it will probably be found to 
contain the original of Vitalises account of the adventures of Lisois 
des Moutiers, at Pontefract. -Richard of Poitiers was Bishop of 
Lisieux, and as chaplain of William the Conqueror, was well 
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^efen that Mortimer or Bootbroyd not only suppressed 
the fact that the knight had a surname, but has inter- 
polated the groundless statement that the enemy had 
broken down the bridge, and the improbable if not 
contradictory one, that the river was " at that time 
swelled," and yet fordable, at or near Pontefract. 
As the passage of Ordericus Vitalis is by no means 
without its interest, we transcribe it at length from 
Bohn's translation. 

" It was again reported that the brigands had 
gone to York, to celebrate the feast of the Nativity, 
and to prepare for battle. The King was hastening 
thither from Nottingham, but was stopped at Ponte- 
fract, where the river was not fordable, and could 
not be crossed by boats. He would not listen to 
those who advised him to return ; and to those who 
proposed to construct a bridge, he replied that it was 
not expedient, as the enemy might come upon them 
unawares, and take the opportunity of their being so 
engaged, to inflict a loss upon them. They were 
detained there three weeks. At length a brave 
knight named Lisois des Moutiers, carefully sounded 
the river, searching for a ford, both above and below 
the town. At last, with difficulty, he discovered a 
place where it was fordable, and crossed over at the 
head of sixty bold men-at-arms. They were charged 
by a multitude of the enemy, but stoutly held their 
ground against the assault. The next day Lisois 
returned and announced his discovery, and the army 
crossed the ford without much further delay. Thd 



acquainted with the whole of the proceedings of these first yean 
of the Conqnest. — Bohn's translation, of which we have made 
use, is from the modem French text of Ordericus Vitalis, which 
has been formed by a collation of all the known early copies. 
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18 JLisois; not Laey. 

road now lay through forests and marshes, over hills 
and along valleys, by paths so narrow that two 
soldiers could not march abreast. In this way they 
at last reached the neighbourhood of York."* 

We should mention that Duchesne, in his edition of 
1619, styles Lisois, de Monasteriis, f and that wo 
obtain a confirmation of the belief that this was 
really his name, from the Great Roll of the Pipe of 31 
Henry I. (1131), which names Lisois de Monasterio 
(probably the grandson of the Lisois of Ordericus) 
as owing xxiiijZt and upwards, "joro terra patris sui^** 
for his father's land, thus showing clearly that sixty- 
five years after the Conquest a Lisois de Monasterio 
had a footing of inheritance in this district with a 
personality entirely distinct from that of the Lacies. 

Whether, therefore, the ford was at Knottingley, at 
Ferrybridge (the Fereia of Domesday Book), or at 

* Boothroyd's account, on the authority of .Mortimer, if that 
this occurrence took place in 1070, that the enemy had broken 
down the bridge over the Aire at Ferrybridge, and that the water* 
were swelled. — Having already^ given above a translation of the 
original, we now note that Mortimer is reroonsible for the error i& 
date, and for the unauthorised additions about the swelling of the 
waters and the breaking of the "bridges"; while it was Booth- 
royd himself who, rejecting Mortimer s plural, gave a locality to 
the suppositious and previously anonymous bridge. — To anyone 
who knows the locality, and the impossibility when the river ii 
swollen of using any ford between Knottingley and Castleford, the 
utter absurdity of Mortimer's statement, as endorsed by Booth- 
royd, is sufficiently manifest. 

t The sentence as found in Duchesne is, *^Denigmt LU^u 
audax miles, quern de Monaateriit agnominahanty flumm sttmmopere 
attentahat, et vadum supra inf rogue guaritabat,*' — (At length 
Lisois, a brave soldier, whom they sumamed De Monasteriis, care- 
fully sounded the river, and sought a ford both above and below.) 
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Castleford, there is nothing in this statement to lead 
to the assumption either of the identity of Ilbert de 
Lacy with Lisois, or that Pontefract received its name 
from this circumstance related of Lisois ; but on the 
other hand, in direct contradiction to it, we know, as we 
have already mentioned, that in Domesday Book (com- 
piled in 1086, seventeen years afterwards), the place 
still retained its Saxon name of Tateshale. 

There was yet another theory that we must men- 
tion, that the name Pontefract origmally belonged to 
Castleford, and that when Castleford decayed, the 
inhabitants came here and brought the name of Pon- 
tefract with them. But no evidence whatever is 
advanced, or pretended to be advanced, in favour of 
a most extraordinary liberty with easily ascertainable 
facts. 

And recently the Rev. S. P. Surtees, the learned 
and ingenious Rector of Sprotborough, has endea- 
voured with considerable plausibility, to prove that 
the Battle of Stamford Bridge (1066) did not take 
place at the village of that name on the Derwent ; 
but that its scene was the Standing Flat Bridge, 
where the Great Northern Road, the Roman Rig, the 
Watling Street, crosses the river Went {la riviere cf 
Went) ; and that Pontefract was so called in memory 
of the passage over that bridge having been defended 
against Harold's army by a Norwegian, who, with 
bis battle-axe, through a hole in the broken bridge, 

killed forty of the English and stayed the advance of 

2 
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20 Bubwith Bridge. 

their whole army for hours. From which circum- 
stance he thinks that Pontefract, seventy years (that 
is, two generations) subsequently, in order to com- 
memorate the great victory, received from the de- 
scendants of those who conquered the victors, its name 
of Pontefract, or Broken Bridge. We fear that 
there is more plausibUity than truth in so large an 
assumption. 

But there is still one derivation given of the name, 
which we have left till the last, as it appears to us to 
be more probable than either of the others. And 
although we must confess that, like its fellows, it 
is not supported by irresistible proof, yet, we can 
maintain that, urJike them, circumstantial evidence is 
thoroughly in its favour. As the Standing Flat 
Bridge, which Mr. Surtees considers to have been the 
scene of the Battle of Stamford Bridge, is the extreme 
south of the ancient parish of Pontefract, and is the 
boundary between the parishes of Ackworth, Bads- 
worth, and Pontefract ; and as it is across Standing 
Flat Bridge that the parish is-entered from the south, 
that is, by the main road from Doncaster to London ; 
so Bubwith Bridge, nearly in the centre of the old 
ecclesiastical parish, is the boundary between the 
townships of Pontefract and Ferrybridge, and it is 
across Bubwith Bridge that the borough of Pontefract 
is entered from the north, from the east, or from the 
river Aire, in ancient times the only open line of com- 
munication with the coast. 
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Now this dimiuutive '* bridge," although it retains 
so sounding a name, is of very small dimensions 
indeed, and may be passed by most people without 
their having any notion that they are crossing the 
united waters of two streams which, taking their rise 
respectively to the north and south of Pontefract, 
pass round its opposite sides, and join at the extreme 
east of the town, flowing on by the side of the high- 
way for about a quarter of a mile from their point of 
junction, to the boundary of the borough, where they 
cross the road diagonally under this Bubwith Bridge. 
But in Saxon and Norman times the small bridge was 
a veritable Pons, and Ijeland, writing about 1536, 
says, •' The ruines of such a bridge yet ys seene, scant 
half a mile est owt of old Pontfract." Moreover, 
by an inquisition mentioned rather indefinitely by 
Camden as having been .taken " in the reign of 
Edward 11^' (1307-1327), one John Bubwith held 
the eighteenth part of a Knight's Fee ^^juxta veterem 
Pontem de Pontfract" (close to the Old Bridge of Pont- 
fract) ; which would, if verified, tend to show that in 
the early part of the fourteenth centuiy a bridge 
existed there, which even then was an old one. 

But all the physical features of that part of the 
township immediately adjoining this bndge, show that 
wthin very recent times the face of the country 
thereabouts has undergone considerable changes. 
For instance, east and west are two immense beds of 
freshwater sand, in which have been found Roman 
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remams,* showing that the sand was deposited during 
Roman times, and indicating that during at least part 
of the time of the domination of that people here, 
there existed at this spot either a large freshwater 
lake, or a river, an exaggeration of the present Aire 
and Calder. 

It is also noteworthy that no Roman road passed 
through the district south of the Aire and Calder, 
while the name "The Wash," applied to the two 
small Pontefract streams we have already mentioned, 
just before they reach Bub with Bridge, seems also 
to indicate the former existence of a larger stream ; 
for at present, although the Wash receives all the 
drainage and storm-overflow of Pontefract, it even 
less deserves its somewhat dignified title than Bub- 
with Bridge merits the distinguished name by which 
it has been now known foi;so many centuries. 

It is a matter of much regret that the history of this 
bridge cannot be traced any further back than the 
fourteenth century, but it is in its direction that we 
look for the discovery of the origin of the name Pon- 
tefract, Broken Bridge, as applied to the town and 
eastern part of the township anciently called Tates- 
hale. Concluding therefore, for the present, this 
branch of our inquiry, we take up the history of the 
word after it had been established as the name of the 
town, and make the attempt to follow it in the succes- 
•ive changes it has undergone. 

♦ See ^nie, p. 4. 
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We have already quoted from Vitalis his account of 
the journey of William the Conqueror into these parts, 
and the discovery here of a ford over the Aire by 
Lisois des Moutiera, or de Monasteriis ; and as this 
mention by Vitalis is the first mention in history of 
the name of Pontefract, it is important to ascertain 
when that historian compiled that part of his chronicle 
in which the name thus occurs. Singularly enough he 
has provided us with exactly the material we require. 
The narrative we have quoted is contained in the 
fifth chapter of the fourth book of his Ecclesiastical 
History ; and in the second chapter of the same 
book, Vitalis has incidentally mentioned that Lanf ranc, 
then Abbot of Caen, and afterwards Archbishop of 
Canterbury, having refused to accept the Arch- 
bishopric of Eouen, that appointment was conferred 
upon John, Bishop of Avranches. This again leads 
him to mention John's successors up to the date of 
his history, and finally to state that ^' Turgis has now 
held that bishopric almost thirty years ;" from which 
it follows that as Turgis was consecrated in 1094, 
Vitalis wrote the part of his history referring to Pon- 
tefract very shortly before 1124. 

Xow in this, the very earliest mention of Pontefract 
that has been handed down to the nineteenth century, 
we notice the important fact that the town is called 
FractvS'pons ; — " Rex e Snotingeham praspeditur ad 
Fracti'pontis aquam^ The full importance of the 
inference to be drawn from this will be presently seen ; 
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24 Abp. Turstin 

at this stage it is sufficient to note that Fractus-pons 
was the name of the town when Turgis had been 
Archbishop of Rouen "almost thirty years;" f.«., 
shortly before 1124. 

The next earliest mention that we can trace of Pon- 
tefract under its new name is at the time of the 
murder of an intrusive lord in 1135. 

"Atthat time,"8ays Biohard of Hexham, "William/ 
Transversus by surname, who, by grant of Henry 
the King, held the Honour of Pontefract (Fracti 
Fontis again), for so that town is calledy being struck 
there with a mortal wound by a certain Knight, 
Paganus * by name, his own liege man [homine suoX 
died three days afterwards in the monastic habit, 
and Ilbert de Lacy, the son, at once {max) regained 
that honour which King Henry had taken away from 
his father, Robert de Lacy." 

This is clear, distinct, and definite, and we may 
fairly assume that Richard of Hexham felt called 
upon to append to the name of the place the explana- 
tion, ^''for so that town is called" on account of the 
change of name which it had but recently undergone. 
His chronicle ends in 1139, and there is internal evi- 

* There was a witness of the name of Pa^nns Fitz John 
to Henry I.' 8 charter to the monks of Nostell m 1121-1124,80 
that Paganus was a honoured name in the Pontefract of those 
days. It was very probably a feeliiij^ of affection for the old lord 
that caused this Paganus to take adTantage of the confusion 
throughout the country, and especially in these northern parts, 
caused by the untimely death of Henry I. and the usurpation of 
Stephen, to murder the intruded lord, fortified as that new comer 
was only by a grant from the deceased King, who, sufficiently awe- 
inspiring while alive, had left no equally strong-handed represent- 
fttiye to continue his policy. 
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dence that it was not written later than that year ; 
80 that the name was still Fractus-pons in 1139. 

Again, a few years after this accession of Ilbert de 
Lacy to his ancestral honour, in 1135, we find the 
death of Turstiii, Archbishop of York, to have taken 
place at Pontefract in 1140-1. Now, it is evident that 
had the town then been known as Kirkby, or indeed 
anything but Pontefract, the name by which it was 
colloquially recognised must infallibly have cropped 
up in the chronicles of the age. But who ever heard 
of that archbishop dying anywhere except at Ponte- 
fract f That the contemporary chroniclers specifi- 
cally declare it, ought of itself 1o be quite sufficient to 
silence any attempt to father the etymology of the 
word upon the miracle connected with St. William, 
at a date of fifteen or twenty years afterwards, even 
had we not the testimony already quoted of Ordericus 
Yitalis and Richard of Hexham to the use of the 
name at least as early as 1124 and 1139. 

As in searching into this history we have come upon 
some very interesting particulars of the dying moments 
of this eminent ecclesiastic, in a contemporary chroni- 
cle, and as these particulars have been almost un- 
noticed hitherto, we produce them here, even at the 
risk of an apparent break of continuity, the narrative 
of John of Hexham (the successor of Richard in that 
Priory) being very graphic, and the circumstances 
having evidently been described by a deeply interested 
eye-witness. The reason for the extreme particu- 
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26 His Death 

larity of the historian will be seen when it is remem- 
bered that Turstin was the founder of the monastery 
at Hexham,* and that, therefore, its Prior John and 
its monks, for whose benefit John wrote the history, 
were specially interested in the circumstanoes attend- 
ing the death of their founder. 

** Feeling that the vigour of life was growing weak 
in him, he wisely set his house in order, paying his 
servants' wages, restoring what had been taken 
away, and taking thought with skilful management 
about each separate matter. Having assembled in 
his chapel the priests of the Church of York, and 
making confession solemnly before them, he stretched 
himself naked on the ground before the altar of St. 
Andrew, and received from them the discipline of 
corporal chastisement, with tears from a contrite 
heart ; and mindful of a vow which, in his youth, 
he had made at Olugny, he went to the monks of 
the Clugniac Order at Pontefract, the elders of the 
Church of York and many of the laity accompanying 
him ; and on the feast of the Conversion of St. Paul 
(25th January) he solemnly received the habit and 
benediction of a monk ; and during his remaining 
days, was intent on the salvation of his soul. In 
the year, then, of our Lord's incarnation, one thou- 
sand one hundred and forty (being the seventy-fifth 
from the coming of the Normans to England, the 
fifth of the reign of Stephen, the twenty-sixth year 
and sixth month of his archiepiscopate), on Thurs- 
day, the eighth of the ides of February (6th Feb.), 
surrounded by the principal persons of the Church 
of York, and other religious men, as the hour of his 
summons drew near, he himself celebrated nine 

* Turstin was also the founder of Fountains Abbey. 
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Vigils for the Departed, and himself read the lesson, 
gave the verse of the response, ** Dies illa^ Dies tree,*' 
laying a moumfol and significant emphasis on each 
word, and Lauds being ended, the monks being all 
assembled and praying, he yielded up the spirit and 
was buried with becoming honour before the high 
altar* in the Church of St. John the Evangelist. 
Many years afterwards, f the monks 
wishing to make some repairs about the place of his 
interment, the stone placed over it was removed, 
when no appearance of corruption was found in his 
corpse or on his vestments." 

But to return to the name, which we thus ascertain 
to have been Pontefract in some form or another ever 
since 1124 and 1189 ; for although during the next 
century it underwent some important modifications, 
and made some singular excursions as it were in 
search of further modification, the revulsion was in 
each case to Pontefract, with a constant tendency, 
though as a confessed corruption, towards the Shaks- 

* A hundred and eighty-one years afterwards, Thomas of Lan- 
caster was buried "on tne rignt-hand side" of the same high 
altar. 

t Possibly on the occasion of some enlargement of the plan of 
the building ; for the consecration of the Church and Priory by 
Archbishop Boger, Turstin's successor, did not take place till 1159, 
during the reign of Henry II., and eighteen years after Turstin's 
death; while the above history was probably written from 1150 to 
1154, about the close of Stephen's reign.— John Bromton speaks 
of the interval between Turstin's death and the examination of his 
remains as having been two years {Cujtu corpus post duos aknos 
ineorruptum et odoriferum est eompertum) ; while Gervase, the 
monk of Canterbury, also in Decsm Soriptores, is even more 
definite ; (htjtis corpus post annum et menses 6 integrum ^ odO'- 
rifirum repertum est (whose body was discovered undecaved and 
sweet-smelling after a year and five months), which would have 
been in July, 1142. 
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perian Pomfret, in the forms Punfrit, Pomfreyt^ Pount- 
freyt, and Pomfi'ait. 

We have seen that in 1124 the name was Fractus 
Pons^ a name so harsh that in that form it could hardly 
have become colloquial. But in 1194, when Roger 
de Lacy signed the charter which is even now in the 
possession of the Pontefract Coi-poration, with his 
seal still attached by a piece of interlaced silk (thus 
forming a rebus * of his newly adopted name Lacy), 
the two words Fractus Pons had been transposed, and 
the grantees under the charter are in it always de- 
scribed as hargensVs ineis de Ponte Fracto, The name 
still however remained in two words, and was inflected 
as two words, though each of them was written with 
a capital letter. But by the time that John, the 
second Hexham historian, wrote his history — and this 
was, as we have said, probably about 1154 — the name 
had assumed a third form; and if we can in this 
respect trust the careful transcription of the M.S. 
still existing in Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 
which Twysden has given us in Decern Script or es^ 
published in 1652,f the writer always uses it as one 

* There is even a better rebus of tbe name on one of tbe door- 
ways of Ledstone Church in the form of a laeework cut out in the 
stone. It constitutes what is called by heralds the Lacy Knot, 
and was the " canting*' device of the family. 

t In his preface, Roger Twysden, after stating where he ob- 
tained his copy of each of the Ten historians, and where it might 
still be found, says, ** Hoo interim affirmare non dubitOi noa de 
industria ad antiquis codicibus ne unieo iota vel apice reeessisset into 
eorum seripturam adeo presae secuti suntus^ ttt set, apud, eapudf 
ymago, atq* istius-modi plura contra reeeptam modd acribendi con^ 
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word, though each part of the word is inflected. 
Thus he speaks of Willielmum Transversum^ qui ex 
datione regis Honori soilicet Pontifracto prcesedit ; and 
again, Turstinus^ . * . , ad monachos Cluniacce 
professionis apud Pontetn/ractum profectus eat; though 
on the other hand, in the Chronicron Johannis Bromton 
(same collection, col. 1028), written about 1200, the 
word is still printed Pons fractus, in the old form ; 
apud Pantem fractum in bona obiit senectute (he died at 
Pontefract at a great age). 

Here, then, were three distinct forms of the word, 
Fracius Pons, Pons Fractiis, Ponsfractus, And out of 
the ablative of these last, a fourth very soon sprang. 
How easily, the following quotation from a letter of 
Ralph de Nevill to Henry III. in 1263, will show. 
De Nevill, writing to the King and giving him advice 
how best to withstand the rebel barons, continues (wo 
quote Rymer's Foedera, I., 429): — ^^ Ad hoc, bonum 
esset, ut mtchi videtur, 4r tutum quod Castrum de Ponte- 
fracto, quod est- quasi clavis in comitatu Eborum^ viris 
potentibus esset prcemunitum," From this the deriva* 
tion of Pontefract is evident. 



tuetudmem reiinuimus, ^ hoe ne nobis vitio vertas, qui auetoret 
integros non d nobis reformatos tibi exhibere prsfitemur." — (In th« 
meanwhile, I do not hesitate to affirm that we have not withdrawm 
a single jot or .accent, but have even followed their writing so 
closely that we have retained set for sed^ aput for apud^ eapud for 
eaput^ ymago for imago^ and m&ny of that class, spelt dLfferentlj to 
the osual custom ; and you must not consider this to be a fault in 
u«, who profess to show you the unaltered authors, not amended 
by ourselyes.) 
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And moreover, in 1271, eight years afterwards, 
when the charter of Henry de Lacy was granted, in 
rehearsing and confirming the previous charter of 
Roger, in which the town is called, as we have shown, 
Pons Fractua^ the copy incorporated with the new 
charter always spells the name Pontefr\ which might 
well pass for an abbreviation of the word in present 
use. 

Throughout this, and to some extent during the 
following century, we note a persistent effort to dis^ 
tinguish between the town and the castle. In public 
documents, written in Latin, whenever they were 
dated from Pontefract (and this was constantly the 
case in the frequent journeys of the various kings to 
the north), the court was invariably apud Pontem 
Fractum in two words, while on the other hand people 
wrote of " Castrum de Pontefracto " in one word. 
Rymer's Foedera is full of instances of these concur- 
rent usages, and consistently enough, Knighton, who 
wrpte about 1400, and probably copied from chroni- 
clers who were contemporary with the circumstances 
they recorded, when narrating the events of 1322, 
states that they occurred apvd Pontefractum ; but 
when writing of those of 1140 and 1218, apud Pon- 
tem/racfttm. He uses both forms, each tmder the year 
when we have already shown that it specially prevailed. 
As we know, the Pontefraetus triumphed, but all these 
extracts enable us to see clearly that it was the later 
use growing out of the former. 
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At the end of the thirteenth and during the four- 
teenth century, the English language was used more 
fi-equently in certain classes of documents, and in the 
instances we are about to ^ve of the occurrence of 
the name of the town in its English form, the pronun- 
ciation had apparently been modified, a phonetic 
spelling of the word being introduced by people who 
at a (Ustance were recording events which happened 
at a place of which they had no personal knowledge.* 
Thus, the Chronicle of Melrose, which extends to 
1270, and the latter part of which was probably 
written almost contemporaneously with the events it 
records, states under 1140 that Turstin, Archbishop 
of York, died at the monastery of St. John the Evan- 
gelist at Punfreit. {Tstin Ebor arch! in extremo redd 
monasfr'o S^djoKis Ev!ngliste del Punfreit — From the 
original in the Oottonian MSS.) 

From this we learn that towards the close of the 
thirteenth century the name of the town was spelt 
Punfreit ; though we quote this extract merely for 
what it is worth, as the Melrose Chronicle was not 
local. A similar orthography occurs, however, in the 
Chronicle of Johiv Bromton, Abbot of Jorval, who 
may be considered a good authority for North Country 
spellings. He gives the names of those nobles who 
died in the year of the siege of Acre, 1192, and 
among them includes Rohertus le Venour de Ponfret, 

* We shall be able to illustrate this remark by a still more 
carious instance when we come to speak of the 17th century. 
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So that even as early as the dose of the thirteenth 
century we have this abbreviated form in common 
use ; but it should be noted that there was not in 
either case any t in the middle of the word, either in 
the vernacular or in the Latin, nor had the n been 
changed into m. 

A quarter of a century later, in 1806 (34 Ed. I.)^ 
when the Bishop of St. Andrews was being brought 
to Nottingham as a traitor, an order was made in 
Norman French (Rymer's Fcedera I., 996), regulating 
his journey, whereby it appears that he was to pass-— 

** Le Joedy, lendemeyn de Seint Laurenz, de Noef 
Ghastel sur Tyne tant qe au Chastel de Duresine. 

** Et le Vendredy de Duresme tant qe a Northal- 
verton. 

«*Et le Samady de Northalverton tani qe au 
Chastel de Knaresburgh. 

**Et le DymenchO) de Knaresburgh, tant qe au 
Chastel de Pontfreint. 

" Et le Lnnde, de Pontfreint tant qe au Chastel de 
Tykehull. 

**Et le Merdey de Tykehull tant qe au Chastel de 
Neuwerk. 

** Et le Mesquerdy de Neuwerk, tant qe au Chastel 
de Notingham."* 

* * * On Thursday, the morrow of St. Laurence (August 11), from 
J^ewcastle-on-Tyne to Durham Castle ; and on Friday from Dur- 
ham to Northallerton; and on Saturday from Northallerton to 
Enaresborough Castle ; and on Sunday from Enaresborough to 
Pontefract Castle ; and on Monday from Pontefract to Tickhill ; 
and on Tuesday from Tickhill to Newai'k Castle ; and on Wednes- 
day from Newark to Nottingham Castle " — a heayy week for the 
Bishop — from Newcastle to Nottingham, in the power of an in- 
oensea Eing, to whom he had broken his pledgea word, and who 
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Here the c has been lost, and there is a smgnlar 
introdnction of an n in the last syllable, very possibly 
as a consequence of the order having been written in 
the colloquial French which so determined an effort 
was made to naturalize in England in the four- 
teenth century, but there is no sign or trace of 
any m; nor is there, twenty years afterwards, in 
the act of attainder against Hugh De Spenser, pre- 
served in Knighton (Decern Script. 2548). In that 
act the clause accusing De Spenser of being the cause 
of the death of "le bone Cont de Lancastre, Thomas," 
says, still in the Norman French of that century, 
that it took place at " sa Chastele de Fontfraite^** 
substantially, the form of the word which seems to 
have prevailed for the next hundred and fifty years. 

For towards the middle of the same century, 15 
Edward III, (1342), in the NonsB Rolls* the name of 
the town is spelt with even another variation. Pontes 

knightly gentleman and hononrable man as be always had been, 
was indeed so cnt to the heart by the treachery of the Bishop ana 
his fellows, thai when he died in the fdllowins^ July on his journey 
to Scotland to extinguish the treason, he ordered to be engraven 
on his tomb) as it may be seen even now in "Westminster Abbey 
(except that some daring hand has ventured to mutilate the word 
"Mafieus")— "EDWARDVS PRIMVS: SCOTTORVM MAL- 
LEUS HIC EST: 1308. PACTUM SERVA.''— « This ia 
Edward the First, the Hammer of the Scots: 1308. Keep 
Covenant." 

* The Nonae Rolls were a record of the Com, Wool and 
Lambs in each parish, and were so called because a grant was 
made in that year for the King's use, of a ninth part of the Com, 
Wool and Lambs in the Kingdom, and these Rolls contained the 
assessment on which the claim made by th« King as for his share 
was based. 

D 
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frayt^ but still without m ; and a quarter of a century 
later, we find in the Pell Records of 44 Edward III. 
(1370), in the Issue Rolls of Thomas de Brantingham, 
Bishop of Exeter, and under date 29th October, the 
name again substantially the same, although both frcdte 
BxuSifrayt have become /rcy^ 

** To Thomas Pontefreyt, to whom the Lord the 
King, by his letters patent lately granted 6d daily to 
be received at the Exchequer during his life, for the 
good service rendered by him to the same Lord the 
King. In money delivered to him in discharge of 
£4 lis. 8d. payable to him for this his allowance. 
£4 lis. 3d." 

In the fifteenth century we find the word over and 
over again in English documents still in existence; 
and then only appears an instance of the use of a 
word approaching Pomfret in form. In the Issue 
Rolls of Henry IV. in the Pell Records, the name is 
spelt in two different ways (each differing also from 
the Norman French order just quoted) in as many as 
five entries relating to the removal from Pontef ract of 
the corpse of the dead Bang, Richard II., in 1399- 
1400, the last year of the fourteenth century. The 
first Pomfrait is apparently a guess on the part of the 
scribe, subsequently superseded by another form of 
the word, which he seems to have considered to have 
been of more authority ; but this is the earliest in- 
staiice we have discovered of the introduction of the 
letter m. 
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" 17th February.— To Thomas Tuttebury, clerk, 
keeper of the King's wardrobe. In money paid to 
him by the hand of William Pampleon, esquire, for 
expenses incurred for the carriage of the body of 
Kichard, late King of England, from the town of 
Pomfrait to London. By writ, &o £66 18s. 4d. 

" 20th March.— -To William Loveday, clerk of the 
King's great wardrobe, sent by the .King's command, 
upon the said King's secret affairs, to the castle and 
town of Pountfreyt. In money paid to his own 
hands for the costs and expenses of himself and his 
men riding with him, and for their return on account 
of the King's service aforesaid £3 6s. 8d. 

" To a certain valet of Sir Thomas Swynford,* 
Knight, coming from Pountfreyt Castle to London, 
to certify the King's Council concerning certain mat- 
ters for the King's advantage. In money paid him 
for his wages and expenses, and for the hire of a 
horse for the sake of expediting his journey afore- 
said £1 6s. 8d. 

** To a certain other valet sent from London, by 
direction of the King's Council, to Pountfreyt Castle, 
for the protection and safe custody of the body of 
Bichard 11., late King of England. In money paid 
to his own hands for his wages and expenses . . 6s. 8d. 

"To Thomas Tattebury, clerk, keeper of the 
King's wardrobe, in money paid to him by the 
hand of John Wardale and William Pamplyon for 
the costs and charges incurred for the carriage of 
the body of Kichard, late King of England, from 
Pountfreyt Castle to London. By writ of liberate to 
the said keeper as above £18 6s. 8d." 

This use of the word Pomfrait^ and its immediate 
supersedure by Pountfreyt is noteworthy, as it coun« 

* Should not this have been Swinbum? 
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tenances the supposition that Pomfrait was becoming 
the colloquial usage, but that the use of the longer 
form was necessary, then as now, when the ortho- 
graphy was to be made formal or correct, 

Hardynge's Chronicle, a contemporary authority, in 
Harl MS. 661, uses almost the same orthography 
consistently ; for instance, in his copy of the letter of 
defiance sent to Henry by the Earl of Northumber- 
land and Sir Henry Percy, in whose house Hardyngo 
was brought up, and of whose persistence unto death 
at Shrewsbury Hardynge "knew well," "for that 
tyme, I wase in the feelde at Shrewsbury with Sir 
Henry Percy of the age of xxvti yere armed and 
afore brought up in his house of xii yere age." This 
letter says : — Tu ipsum Dominum nostrum regem . . . 
in Castro tuo de Pountefreite sine consensu suo^ &c. 
(Thou didst detain our Lord the King himself in thy 
Castle of Pountefreite against his will.) 

In his metrical history of the deposition of the 
King, Hardynge for himself adopts the same ortho- 
graphy:— 

''The Kynge then sent the Kynge Richaide to Ledes 
There tobe kepte suerly in privete. 
Fro thens after to Piekerynge Went he nedes, 
And to Knaresbnrgh after ledde was he ; 
But to Pountefreite f laste, wher that he dide dee." 

* This is quoted by Boothroyd from an inaccurate copy in the 
Archseologia, vol. xx., but it need hardly be said that ne still 
further miscopies the spelling. The version we have given is 
from the Harleian MS. 661. 
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And again — 

" In the Marche nexte after Eynge Bicharde than was dede 
Fro Pountefreite brought with erete soUempnyte 
Men seide forhungred he wase, and lapte in lede. 
'At Poules his masse was doone and dirige 
In herse roiall semely to Koialte 
The Kynge and lordes clothes of golde ther ofifred 
Some enght some wyne upon his herse were profred." 

But Capgrave, more of a south-country man, (He 
was an Augustinian friar at King's Lynn), writing his 
Chronicle of England somewhat later in the century, 
and after the fall of the House of Lancaster, and the 
accession of that of York, thus gives the particulate of 
Richard's death. 

"In the same tyme, Ser Thomas Spencer, whecli 
was cleped erle of Glouoetir, was take and hedded at 
Bristow; and many othir wer so ded be the 
comownes. 

'* This cam to Kyng Richardis ere in the Cas- 
tel of Pounfreit, and, as sum men sey, he peyned 
himself, and deyed for hungir. Summe othir seide 
that he was kept fro mete and drink whil a kn3rte 
rode to London and cam ageyn. His body after his 
deth was caried to London, and at Seynt Paules 
had his *Dyrige' and his Masse, the Kyng there pre- 
sent. Than was the body sent fro London onto 
Langle, to be beried among the Frere Prechouris." 

We have shown above how each of the words, Pom- 
frait and Pountfreyt occurred in 1400 in the same 
series of MSS. ; but in the next century we have a 
&till more singular instance, in the translation of 
Polydore Virgil which is in the King's MSS. (0. viii., 
ix.) in the British Museum, and which is in a hand- 
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writing of the middle of the sixteenth century. In 
the body of the translation, which we may fairly sup- 
pose to have been according to the original, we find 
Woodvill, Vaughan and others, to have been, by 
Richard III., "Sent bak to be kept in ward at 
Pounfrayt castle ;" but in a side note by an annotator, 
the word used is "Pomfrette;" he himself says 
Pounfrayt, without ?/i, but the annotator, evidently 
at least half a century later, uses as we might have 
expected, the later word Pomfrette, just then coming 
into use. 

Excepting this, there are only four instances in the 
whole of the MS. in which the name of the town 
occurs, and, remarkably enough, in each the word is 
spelt differently, though in neither, except in the later 
note that we have quoted, is m used. Two are under 
date 1471 :— 

** Whan therle of Warwycke, who at those very 
days lay at Warwycke, had intelligence that King 
Edward was returned into England, and marchyd 
towards Yorke, he sent letters by post streightway 
to his brother Montacute, who had wynteryd at 
Powntfrayt with no smaule army of soldiers.*, 

King Edward '* set forward towardes London, and 
omytting of purpose the right way that ledeth to 
Pountfreyt, where we have before sayd that the lord 
Montacute with an host laye/' &c 

The two other instances are connected with the 
execution of Woodvill. King Richard " sent his 
letters of warrant to the keper of Pontfreyt castle to 
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behead in hast," &c. ; and Richard Batcljf " gardjd 
with that companye, stayed at Poyutfrayt." 

We conclude this part of our enquiry with instancea 
selected from the Harleian MS 433, which is chiefly a 
register of the Grants &c which passed the Privy Seal, 
the Royal Signet, or the Sign Manual, during the reigns 
of Edward Y. and Richard III., although they add 
nothing but corroboration to the conclusion at which 
we have already arrived that the name Pomfret was 
entirely, unknown in the reign of those kings. Among 
them is a " Grant to David ap Jenkyns of the Office of 
Keeper of the King's Wardrobe within the Castle of 
Pountfret "; a Grant to the " Toune of Pountfret to 
have a Maire & other certene libertees", a letter in 
which the king commands that 20 acres of pasture 
within the Park of '* Pountfret " which had been taken 
from the Monastery of St John the Evangelist within 
the town of " Pountfret " be restored to that Mona- 
stery. Poimtfret, Pountfreit, Pontfret, andPounte- 
freit occur repeatedly in the datal clauses, but never in 
one single instance is there a trace of the letter m. 

All the examples we have hitherto given are from 
careful transcripts of MSS., or copied direct from the 
originals by ourselves. But a power destined to 
supersede the labours of the scribe had been silently 
though rapidly gaining strength; and though we 
have not happened to light upon the name of the 
town in any printed book of the fifteenth century, we 
have discovered it in one which was printed early in 
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the sixteenth, while yet all the glories of Pontefract 
remaiued ; while St. John's Monastery still filled the 
enclosure at Monkhill, which now contains but a few 
mounds to mark the position of the various monastic 
offices ; while St. Thomas's Church capped the neigh- 
bouring 'height, where nothing now remains but its 
name and a carved head or two; while the Black 
Friars' house was still in existence in the Friar Wood 
valley, and the Church of the Trinities in the Horse- 
fair ; while St. Helen's Chapel stood in the court yard 
of St. Nicholas' Hospital, and that of St. Clement 
in the Main Ward of the Castle ; while moreover the 
Castle itself still passessed all its ancient magnifi- 
cence, and was yet a veritable Ehrenbreitstein ; and 
two generations before a stone was laid of the now 
antiquated New Hall. 

This earliest example that we have been enabled to 

discover of the name of Pontefract, as spelt by the 

type of the printer, is in the Polycronycon* of Ralph 

Higden, book vii, fo. ccci. Higden says under date 

1213-4:— 

About 

that tyme Kynge John caused to ban 
ge and drawe an holy man yt hyghte 
Pyers of Pontfret, for he war 
ned hym of many myshappes, that 
hym sholde falle for his cruelnesse & 
for his fornycacyon. Also* for he had 
warned hym that he sholde regne 

* The printer's date is m.ccccc & xxtij the xvi daye of Maye. 
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but XIII yere, and he regned almost 
XVIII yeres. But he knew not in yt 
doyng that ho regned frely but XIIII 
yeie. But he regned III not frely for 
the whiche thre yere he was tr}'buta 
ry to the pope . . Oryst appered twyes 
to this Pyers at Yorke and ones at 
PoNTPRJBT, and taughte hym many 
thynges that he tolde afterwarde to 
bysshoppes, and people that were 
of evyll lyfe. Also in a time he lave 
thre dayes and thre nyghtes as he we 
re in swownyng and was rauysshed 
and saw the joyes and paynes of 
good men and of euyll. * 

Here we have the first appearance of Pontfret in 
the printed vernacular (as very frequently written iu 
the datal clauses of the grants of Edward V. and 
Richard III., nearly half a century previously), with 
no w, but with no suggestion of an m. 

Another early printed book, we find equally to 

* This is copied exactly, so far as modem types will allow ; 
but the printer of 1527 used a small diagonal in place of a comma, 
and had at his command various double letters which are now 
quite out of use, such as cr and co joining like our present as oe, 
fi fl and fE, ffi arid ffl. It is also interesting to note that the early 
typographer was entirely indifferent to the syllabic division of 
woros.— "We have seen two copies of this volume, one in the City 
Library, Guildhall, London, and a second in far finer condition 
at the Minster Library, York. This latter bears the imprint we 
have given in the previous note, but the copy at Guildhall, 
although apparently word for word the same as that at York, is 
described in the catalogue as being of the date 1496. "We believe 
the imprint is gone, though at the time we examined the book we 
had no reason for taking particular notice whether it still remained. 
— In Knighton, Piers of Pontfret is translated Petrus de Ponte- 
fracto, and at the second mention of the name, it appears as 
Pontemfractum. 
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ignore the m. John Bale (Basle, MDLVII, Brit. 
Mus. press mark 819 ^18) speaks of Thomas of 
Castleford as being a monk BenedictincB professionis ad 
PONTEM PRACTrM, seu in Ponfretetm, 

And these are the earliest printed examples we 
have been able to trace out. 

The learned Leland in his Itinerary, written about 
1536, has three spellings of the name, Pontefract, 
Pontfract, and Pontfraict, but neither does he make 
use of a single " Pomfret ; " as follows : — 

From Wakefield to Pontefract a VI Milea, parte by 
Enclosure, part by Champaine, especially in the Midle 
way caullid as I remembre Wakefeld Moore. 

Almost in the raidle way I lefte Cole Pittes a litle 
of on the right Hande. And not far from this Pittes is 
the Principale Hedde of Wente Ryver. There is a 
Hedde or 2 besides. 

From Pontefract to Castelleford Tillage 2 Miles, most 
by Enclosid Ground. 

One shoid me there a Garth by the Chirch yard, 
where many straung thingges of Fundations hath 
be found ; and he sayid that ther had beene a Castelle, 
but it was rather sum Manor Place. 

Under Castelleford Bridge of VII Arches runnith 
Aire Byver, and a 3 Miles above this West up into the 
Land is Swillington Bridg on the same Eyver and 
2 miles beneth Castelforde is Fery Bridge. — 
Itinerary 1. 46. 

Pontefract is a fair, large Market Toune, and good 
occupying in hit. 

Ther is a veri fair Castle set on a Eokke of Stone. 
An abbay of Blake Monkes*, a Paroche chirche, 

* It is surprising that Leland should happen to bo doubly wrong 
in this case. The Monks were White not Black, the Friars were 
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a College of Prestes, a Place of Gray Freres,* a faire 
chapel. 

Withowt the Town on the Hil wher the good Duke 
of Lancastere was beheddid is a fair chirche. 
' From Pontfraict to St Oswauls* a veri fair and 
wel builded Howse of Chanons III mile be much 
Woddy Grounde. 

Atte St. Oswalds is a mervelus fair Conduct of 
Water and Castelld hard againe the front of the 
Howse — Itinerary V. 91. 

And in his Commentaries presented to King Henry 
VIII. as a New Year's Gift in 1545, page 331, cap^ 
cccxl.,t he says " Thomas Castellofordus, monachus 
coenobii Pontisfracti . . . hue auimum intendebat 
totum, ut Pontisfracti . . . gloriam modis ex- 
omaret omnibus. (Thomas of Castleford, a monk of 
Pontefract . . . exerted every effort to shew forth 

Black not Gray. The " College of Prestes " was Trinity Hospital, 
and their seven houses remain. to this day, but slightly altered ; 
the "faire chapel" was St. Giles's, and the * faire chirche" in the 
next paragraph was St. Thomas's on St. Thomas's Hill. 

* Immediately after these paragraphs Leland says : — From S. 
Oswaldei to Sandon Village, about a 3 miles by enclosid gi'ound, 
fmteful of Wood, Pasture and Come, as a very pleasaunt countrey 
to se to. — The statements that S. Oswaldes was *' 3 miles " from 
Sandon and " III mile" from Pontfraict is amply decisive that 
Leland was speaking of S. Oswald's, Nostell ; yet a writer in Magna 
Britannia quoted by Fox in his History of Pontefract assumes that 
the village of Knottingley is indicated. The passage is curious ; 
" Although St. Botolph was the name formerly given to the Chapel 
at Knottingley, yet the distance from Pontefract, the woody 
place near the town called the warren, which was half a mile long 
and four qnarcntens broad (Dom. Boc. p. 134) the new-hall divided 
into many partitions or dwellings, and supposed to be 
storehouses for the garrison of Pontefract, and the town well in- 
dicate this to be the village of Knottingley." (Fox's History of 
Pontefract. p.1.) The non-sequitur is almost perfect. 

t Oxford: MDCCIX.— (Brit. Mus. press mark 9510 ccc.) 
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the glory of Poutefract in all respects.) In which 
instance he uses the old form of a double genitive, 
which nearly three centuries before we find discarded. 

On the other hand, his contemporary the " Laneastre 
Harolde," as he styles himself, in his report of his 
visit to the town on Oct. 2l8t, 1536, to read a pro- 
clamation to the rebels, uniformly names his destina- 
tion Pomfrett, as if he had picked up the name only 
by ear among the crowd. 

Similarly in 1538 while the dissolution of monas- 
teries was in progress, Sir Arthur Darcy wrote to 
Cromwell from Pontefract, where he appears to have 
been stationed in order to aid in pacifying the country 
after the same rebellion (that connected with the 
Pilgrimage of Grace) which had called for the visit 
of the "Laneastre Harolde." Darcy's letter was 
dated " the VIIJ day off Juyn," and enforcing his 
entreaty for fourteen days' leave, he says : " Off 
trewthe, my lord, I doo wast the kynges money here 
at Pomffrett; ffor off a trewthe the contreyes in 
the north was never in a moore dredeffuU and trew 
obbeysance." * 

But again in 1539, the Commissioners say in a 
reportf to Cromwell, dated "at Selbie, the Vlllth 
day of Decembre," — " We have dissolved the bowses 
of Hampole, Sancte Oswaldes, Pountefracte^ Fontaunce, 

* Letters Connected with the Dissolution of Monasteries. Cott 
MSS. Cleop. E. iv. 240.- Camden Society, 
t Cott. MSS. Cleop. E. iv., 242. 
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Sancte Maries iu Yourke, NoDappleton and Selbye ; *' 
and those from " Yorke, the XVth daye of Decembre," 
report that '* We have qwyetlye takine the surrenders 
and dissolvyd the monasteries off Wyeresoppe, Monck- 
breton, Sancte Androos at Yorke, Byland, Ryvaille, 
Kyrkeham, and Ellerton, the ffreers at Tykhill, Don- 
castere, Pontefracte^ and the citie off Yorke where 
we perceyved no murmm^ ore gruge in anye behalfe, 
bot were thanckefullye reoeyved." Thus those of the 
officials of the middle of the sixteenth century who 
write with documents before them invariably call the 
place Pontefract; but those who get the name by 
hearsay as invariably introduce the m, 

Holinshed, writing in 1577, generally calls the 
town Pomfret, but honestly confesses that his usual 
mode of spelling the name is a corruption. He thus 
describes one of the De Lacies (III. 1075) : — ** Henry 
Lascie, or Lacie, Earl of Lincolne, and of Salisburie, 
Baron of Halton, and of Pontfrait, CORRUPTLY 
CALLED POMBFRET ; " and in this short clause intro- 
duces two novel spellings ; at least we have not met 
with an instance of either *' Pontfrait" or " Pomefret" 
earlier than these of Holinshed, although he names 
them thus familiarly. 

But there exists in the Cottonian Library in the 
British Museum, in the own handwriting of Camden, 
the author of Britannia^ a list which is headedSx 
Chartis inventis in Castello de POUNTFRETT (extracts 
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from charters found in Pountfrett Castle) which satis- 
factorily proves how that eminent antiquary was ac- 
customed to spell the name ; and as he died in the 
year 1623, having published the earliest edition of 
his Britannia in 1585, the date of this MS. may be 
safely referred to the latter part of the sixteenth 
century. It is singular that Camden like Holinshed 
introduces an entirely new orthography ; for 
there is no previous example of exactly this combina- 
tion of Pount'frett ; though it bears a very close re- 
semblance to the use of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. 

Of about the same date we have also seen in the 
British Museum, among the Hari MSS. (No. 1088), 
a small volume of armorial bearings, some of which 
were existing in " St. Giles Chappell in Prnifrett^' * 
in 1584, (fo. 75a.) and still another (Addl. MSS. 
26752) which contains similar shields from "The 
Church of All Hallows at Pomfret^' (fo, 7J, and from 
Capella apud Fratri : i.e.. The Trinity Brother House* 
(fo. 8 and 9. J 

This latter spelling was that used by Shakspere, 
who, for reasons of rhythm, appears to have pre- 

* The MS. from which these were taken has on a fly-leaf — Liber 
Jbhannis Cooper ^ ex dono Xpojeri Hildyard, militia. 

t The present writer has in his possession " prickings" of 60 
of these shields, namely 35 from the Trinities, 16 from All Hallows, 
and 10 from St. Giles— giring a faint idea of what were the 
glories of these churches mree centuries ago. The two volumes 
referred to in the text are, in fact, excerpts from Glover's Yisitation 
of 1584-5. 
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ferred the smooth-sounding dissyllable, to the more 
stately word of three syllables ; though it should be 
noted that in the church books of the period, (which 
commence in 1585)* the Shaksperian mode of spelling 
occurs but once, in November 1609 ; and that in the 
very voluminous manuscript of Nathan Drake, the 
diarist of the siege, in the midst of numerous other 
misspellings of almost all descriptions, he only three 
times calls the place Pomfret and once each indulges 
in Pomfrett^ Pomfrette^ Pomphrett^ and Poumphrett ; 
so rarely does he diverge from what with so many 
examples before us we cannot but maintain to be the 
correct spelling of — Pontefbact. 

We now turn to the existing Journals of the House 
of Commons, where we find that the very earliest 
mention of Pontefract was in 1621, when the borough 
applied for the issue of a writ to elect members. 
Throughout the discussion that followed, and in 1623 
when there was a question about a double return, the 
spelling was always, as in the Harl. MS. just quoted, 
Pomfrett ; though in 1624 it became Pomfret, as in 
the second MS. 

• The use of Pomfret did not, however, long prevail 
in that august body, for only twenty years later, or 

* As Registers were first ordered to be kept in Parish Chnrches 
in 1538| {Hoi. III. 145) it is probable there was at one time an 
earlier book than that which has for several generations been known 
as the No. 1 Book among the Registers of Pontefract. It may be 
remarked that the present book was commenced in the year of 
Glover's Visitation referred to in the previous note. 
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at least in 1645 when a letter from Col. Poyntz was 
read relating to his recent reduction of the Castle 
after what is generally known as the second siege, 
and during the debate which then arose consequent 
upon a dispute between the two houses as to whether 
Poyntz should be made military governor, as desired 
by the Lords, the town was called, not Pomfret, but 
Pontfract, Poutefract and Po^Jract This last was 
a very singular modification, and had the governorship 
been conferred upon Poyntz, might have become the 
permanent name of the town. 

But later on, and during the debates in 1649 as to 
the " re-edifying the Church of Pontefract," the 
name was always spelt as it has never since ceased to 
be spelt in all official documents, or writings which 
show any claim to be precise, or to soar ever so little 
above the colloquial,— PONTEFRACT. 

To sum up. We have now traced the use of the 
name Pontef ract from its very earliest appearance, and 
shewn that its Latin form passed through four distinct 
stages. The Fractus Pons of 1124 and 1135 was 
Pons Fractus in 1194, having been Ponsfractus at 
least as early as 1154 ; while both were before 1263 
changed into Pontefractus, the present Latin use. 
But since Pons Fractus clearly preceded Pontefractus, 
there is no reason whatever for supposing this last to 
be a mere mongrel translation. On the other hand 
there is every reason for the assertion that it is an 
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ordloary couveoieat modidoatioa of the two Latin 
words Pons Practus, formed from their ablative Ponte 
Practo. 

The English form of the word appears without in- 
flectioii circa 1200 as Poafret in Joha Bromtoa ; * in 
1275 as Puufreit in the Melrose Chronicle ; as Pont- 
freint in 1306; Pontfraite in 132^; Pontefrayt in 
1342 ; Pontefreyt in 1370 ; a questionable Pomfrait, 
and a less uncertain Pountfreyt in 1400 ; Pounte- 
freite in 1406; Pountfret, Pountfreit, Pontfi-et and 
Pountef reit 1483-5 ; Pontefreit and Pountfrete in 1500 ; 
Pontfreyt, Pounfrayt, Powntfrayt, and Poyntfrayt 
about 1535 ; Pontefract, Pontfract and Pontfraict in 
1536. At nearly the same time emerges the Pomfrett 
of the Lancaster Herald, and the Pomffrett of the 
Dissolution Commissioner, succeeded by the Pount- 
frett of William Camden, the antiquary, and the 
PotL<^rait which Jloliushed appears to state that he 
uses when he wishes to be formally accurate, the 
Pomefret which he apologises for as its corruption^ 
•and at length the Pomfret which he generally favours, 



♦ There were two John Bromtons, abbots of Jorval; one 
who ruled that monastery at the close of the twelfth eentnry, and 
one 'who flourished about 1436. The latter is usually credited 
with the History, we know not on what suffieient reason, for ta 
the former, internal evidence would lead us to ascribe the work, 
In any case it concludes abruptly in the time of the flrst John 
Bromton, and although a very early instance of the omission of t 
in the first syllable of Ponfret, we venture, with diffidence, and 
under correction, to quote John Bromton's use as one belon^^ t«> 
tke dose oi the twelfth century. 
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but which for all evidence that we have yet unearthed, 
was, like each of the other spellings which he adopts, 
of his very own coinage ; at least we have met 
with no single instance of either earlier than Holin- 
shed's publication. In Glover*s Visitation, a very few 
years later, although Pontfract appears on several 
occasions, Pomfret or Pomefret had become the ordi- 
nary spelling, but this only at the close of the six- 
teenth century. So much for its alleged antiquity, 
and the assumption that Pontefraet was but the 
monkish Latin for the presumedly "ancient" name, 
Pomfret. 

This form, which is thus not yet 300 years old, hav- 
ing been adopted by Shakspeare, has been saved from 
the obscurity which has buried in oblivion all the 
other mis-spellings which we have quoted. But it 
appears to have been more than 250 years after the 
ascertained introduction of the name before the n 
gave any indication of being softened into fw, and 
nearly twice as long before Pomfret in either of its 
forms was admitted into the literature of the country. 
From and after 1536, however, the occurrence of m 
(though not tne use of Pomfret) is, as we have shown, 
frequent ; but singularly never except among strangers 
or visitors to the town, as is indeed mainly the x^ase 
at present. 

We have thus produced and given some sort of 
authority for thirty-nine various spellings of the name 
of this town, four in Latin and thirty-five in English, 
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having iu each case, honestly instanced the very 
earliest use which we have been able to discover of 
the particular variety, even where it wm evidently 
the merest result of individual caprice. 

The Latin forms are Fractus Pons, Pons Fractus, 
Ponsfractus and Pontefractus. 

The Eiglish forms which we have discovered in use 
are 

Pomfrait, Pomefret, Pomfret, Pomffrett, Pomfrett, 
Pom f ratte , Pomphrett. 

Ponfret. 

Pontefract, Pontefracte, Pontefrayt, Pontefreit, Pon- 
tefreyt. 

Pontfract, Pontfraict, Pontf rait, Pontfraite, Pontfreint, 
Pontfret, Pontfreyt. 

Poumphrett. 

Pounfrayt, Pounfreit. 

Pountefracte, Pountefreit, Pountefreite, Pountfreit, 

Pountfret, Pountfrete, Pouutfrett, Pouiitfreyt. 
Powntfrayt. 
Poyntfract, Poyntfrayt. 
Punfreit. 

As thus ranged in dictionary order, these thirty- 
five various spellings of one name have an exceeding- 
ly inharmonious, incongruous appearance ; but when 
they are placed in order of time the incongruity almost 
disappears, and a steady growth is apparent from the 
original Fractus Pons to the modern Pontefract, the 
divergencies from the steady growth being all capa- 
ble of reduction to mere excrescences, as it were, of 
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Chronological. 



some particular part of that growth, and exciTScences 
which had in themselves no vitality. 

Th9 following is the date of the earliest appearance 
of each of these forms so far as we have ascertain- 
ed :— 



Fractus Pons 


1124 


Pontefreit 1 
Pouiitfrete J 


loOO 


Ponsfractus 


1154? 


Pons Fractus 


1194 


Pounfrayt \ 




Pontefractus 


1263 


Powntfrayt f 


- 1535 ? 


Pontefr* 


1?71 


Poutfreyt ( 






Poyntfrayt ) 








Pontefract 1 




Ponfret 


1192 


Pontfract V 


1536 


Punfreit 


1275 


Pontfraict 




Pontfreint 


1306 


Pomfrett 


1530 


J'ontfraite 


l;;26 


Pomffrett 


1538 


Pontefrayt 


1342 


Pountefracte 


1539 


Pontefreyt 


1370 


Pontefracte 


1539 


Pomfrait 1 
Pountfreyt j 


1400 


lontfrait ] 




Pomefret > 


1577 


Pountefreite 


1406 


Pom fret J 




Pounfreit 


1480 


? Pountfrett 


1590 ? 


Pountfret n 




Pomfrette 


1600 ? 


Pouutfreit / 


1483 


Poyntfract 


1645 


Pontfret ( 


Pomphrett 1 
Poumphrett J 


1647 


Pountefreit ; 




X VjT-i 



We should add that the Earldom of Porafret, (ex- 
tinct in 1867), was created so late as in 1721 ; and 
that its holders had no connection whatever with the 
town from which under its corrupted form of Pom fret, 
they borrowed a name to grace their dignity. For, as 
we repeat, the local and legal spelling of the Church 
Registers, dating from 1585, and of all other legal 
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docnments, has been uniformly and consistently — 
PONTEFRACT, Pomfret being evidently but the 
Brummagem or the Wedgebury of the North, and a 
mere colloquialism. 

The solitary Pomfrait which appears in 1400, may 
be a later transcription ; for we cannot find a second 
instance of its use till 1536, when as Pomfrett, the 
Herald repeated the name he had heard among the 
crowd. In 1577 Holinshed made use of the dissylla- 
bic" corruption," as from him did Shakespeare ; while 
the two following centuries partially adopted it from the 
historian and dramatist. Meanwhile the town, dis- 
tinguished from the populace, knew not the word and 
as we are now bold to say never has known it ; for 
all its records, civil and ecclesiastical, recognise but, 



And thus we conclude what, as ^^ e trust, will have 
proved to be an interesting series of papers : But the 
reader can hardly believe the amount of time and 
labour this honest and unbiassed investigation into 
the history of the name of Pontefract has demanded 
from us. 

In search of original information, we have visited 
the British Museum Library, the Leeds Subscription 
Library, those at the Guildhall, London, at Lambeth 
Palace, at York Minster, and at other storehouses 
of literature; we have carefully examined many of 
the Cottonian and Harleian MSS., the Charters of the 
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Pontefract Corporation, the Poutefract Registers, the 
N'ostel Chartalary, the coUectiou of English historians 
known as Decern Scrtptores, Duchesne's edition of 
Ordericus Vitalis, and the Journals of the Ilouse of 
Commons. 

Where we have been compelled to use second hand 
authorities, we have availed ourselves of the transla- 
tions of Ordericus Vitalis and of Roger Hoveden 
published by Bohn, those of several other medisBval 
historians, by Rev. J. Stevenson, of Leighton Buz- 
zard, and some obvious sources which we have speci- 
fied while quoting them. 

Our quotations are mainly at first hand, from the 
original documents, or from authentic translations; 
some few are second hand where the intermediate au- 
thority was thoroughly to be relied upon ; but the ab- 
sence of many quotations which we might have adop- 
ted is due to the fact that we should have been com- 
pelled to receive them, if at all, through instrumental- 
ities in which, to say the least, we have not perfect 
confidence. 

In this category we unhesitatingly class the com- 
piler of Boothroyd's History of Pontefract, which 
for all purposes of accuracy is simply valueless. We 
regret to be compelled to condemn strongly a work, 
of which many still speak in terms of praise, and 
which has done a certain amount of service^by supply- 
ing a popular history ; but we should not be fulfilling 
our duty did we not caution any one seeking for accu- 
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rate information, against reljdng upon the utterly 
worthless statements of this so-called historian, who 
seems to have sifted nothing, but to have adopted, 
without the sUghtest discrimination, everything that 
came to his hands. Of his excessive carelessness we 
have had such frequent mortifying experience that we 
cannot refrain from putting on record this word of 
caution, while at the same time we are, as we have 
already said, not insensible to the value of his work 
as a ** popular " history, one which gives a broad out- 
line correctly, even if the details are filled in roughly 
and with no regard for accuracy. Those however who 
value the latter quality must look for it elsewhere. 
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S6 Postscript. 

P.S. 

In the course of oae of our visits to the British 
Museum Library, ia search of iuformatioa with 
regard to the subject of this enquiry, while examining' 
some of the Harleian MSS., we came upon a very 
handsome and elegant " Goat of Armes for the Tuwne 
of Pontfract." 

The Heraldic Visitation (A.D. 1585) in which we 
found it, is of prime authority, and although the arms 
it ascribes to the town, are now out of use, and till 
we called attention to them, were utterly unknown in 
the borough, there can be no question as to their 
authenticity and correctness. 

The various copies of the MS. differ slightly from 
each other, but all agree in giving a Castle, as of four 
circular towers, connected by four battlemented walls 
standing at right angles to each other, but diamond- 
wise as regards the spectator, the view of the fourth 
tower being totally obscured by the prominence x)f 
the nearest Each of the towers has a globular roof 
and bears a small flag, while the nearest has a door- 
way, which in some MSS. is of fair size, but in 
others is dwarfed considerably. 

Accompaning the Pontef ract arms, in these MSS., 
is generally a copy of the Corporation Seal, of a 
much moi-e graceful and elegant character than that 
now in use; but the Mayor's Seal, which is a debased 
quartering of somewhat later date than the Visitation, 
neceaaarily does not appear. 
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Of the particulars of the manner in which the land of 
this district was divided among the various Saxon 
proprietors before the Norman Conquest, and of the 
regulations whereby it was held of the chief lord, 
nothing is, we believe, known, except what is to be 
found in Domesday Book, which is, however, almost 
a bare nominal record, though anything but uninterest- 
ing. From that survey we learn that this township 
(then including apparently both Tanshelf and Carle- 
ton) had been a Royal Manor, and that it contained 
16 carucates of land, free from tax, which might 
employ 9 ploughs: that Dbert then had there 4 
ploughs and 60 lesser burgesses, 16 cottars, 16 villains, 
and 8 bordars, who had among them 18 ploughs : 
that there was a Church there, and a Priest, and a 
Fishery, and 3 Mills, rendering 42 shillings, and 3 
Acres of Meadow : that the woody pasture was a 
leuga long and a half -leuga broad : that the whole 
Manor was a leuga and a half long and half a leuga 
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broad : that in the time of King Edward the Confes- 
sor, 20 years before, its value had been £20 : that it 
was then reduced to £15 : and that within its boun- 
daries were some alms-land for the poor. 

Of the neighbouring townships we know little more 
than their value as sources of royal revenue, and the 
unvarying tale — a Saxon proprietor formerly held 
them, but now Ilbert. In Skelbrooke, the owners 
had been Godric and Alwin ; in Hampole, Godric ; in 
Stubbs, Elsi, Archil, and Edward; in Badsworth, 
Upton, and Rogerthorpe, two brothers, names un- 
mentioned; in Thorpe, Elsi; in Smeaton, Gamel, 
Ulchil, and Morcar; in Little Smeaton, Baret and 
Artor; in Womersley, Wege; in Stapleton, Baret 
and Ulchil ; in Darrington, Baret and Alsi ; in Ack- 
worth, Edulf and Osalf ; in Hessle, Alward ; in Fea- 
therstone, Purston, Hardwick, and Castleford, Ligulf ; 
in Houghton, Lewin ; in Wheldale and Frystone, 
Gamel ; in Ferry, Swan ; in Knottingley, Baret ; in 
Beal, Baret ; in Kellington, Baret ; in Roal and Egg- 
brough, Baret ; but each is followed by the tale— 
now Ilbert holds it, or now someone holds it of Ilbert. 
Baret seems to have been a partial exception to this 
rule, for he, lucky man, is recorded to have retained 
as a sub-feudatory, four of the eight manors which 
he formerly held as chief, Beal, Roal, Eggbrough, and 
a moiety of Kellington ; but he was to be known no 
more in Smeaton, Stapleton, Darrington, or Knotting- 
ley. And thus it was throughout the country, the 
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former proprietors were dispossessed, while a Norman 
lord and his followers shared the plunder, the intru- 
ders putting their feet upon the neck of the conquered 
Saxons. 

To the statement we have extracted from Domesday 
we may add that Leland says (ITINERAKY I. 43) : — 

The Castel, Town, and Landes about Broken- 
bridg longgid afore ^ the Conquest to one Richard 
Aschenald. Richard had AilriJc, and he had Swane, 
of whom cam Adanif of Adam came 2 Doughters, 
whereof one of them was maried to Galfride Nevilley 
the oih&r io , Thomas Burge. But nother of thes 2 
had auy part of the Quarters of Brokenbridg. 

-But in matters of antiquity Leland is very fre- 
quently inaccurate, and there is not a word in Domes- 
day to corroborate his statement. Ailric was, it is 
true, a large landowner in the neighbouring wapentake 
of Staincross, and was, like Baret, continued in his 
possession under Ilbert. There is, however, no cer- 
tain trace of him in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Pontefract, which, as Domesday tells us, was a 
" Koyal Manor " in the time of Edward the Confes- 
8or,aiid therefore in the King's own hands, and not 
in those of any subject ; while the name of Ailric's 
father (Richard Aschenald) appears of very doubtful 
authenticity, having a sound anything but Saxon. 
Among the Saxons surnames were altogether unusuajl, 
and the prenomen " Richard " was not of their adop- 
tion. Dodsworth, indeed, calls Aschenald " Aske," 
which is still a great Yorkshire name ; though as we 
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fail to trace it during the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies we lose the link which might have connected it 
with the former Saxon proprietor of this neighbour- 
hood. The extract from Leland thus really helps us 
not a whit, and unless we except a charter we shall 
presently mention, not only is Domesday our earliest 
source of information in this enquiry, but it records 
the earliest name to which we can with certainty as- 
sign the lordship of Pontefract, or Tateshale as it was 
then called. 

In the general division of England among the 
Norman leaders, which followed the Conquest, the 
whole of this district, including what was previously 
known as Taddenescylf or Tateshale, fell to the 
share of Ilbert, surnamed de Lacy, Tateshale becom- 
ing the seat of his Government, and the central point 
of his power. 

Who were the ancestors of this Ilbert, and whence 
he sprang, are as uncertain as are the achievements by 
which he so eminently gained the favour of the Con- 
queror as to obtain a grant of as many as a hundred 
and ninety-three lordships in the West Riding alont, 
besides several in Lincolnshire and Nottinghamshire ; 
for history records nothing of either the origin of 
this powerful Baron or of his birthplace ; while the 
fable which in consequence of a similarity between 
the first name of the hero and the patronymic of de 
Lacy professes to ascribe to the latter, the assistance 
which, by the timely discovery of a serviceable ford 
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over the River Aire, a Knight named Lisois des Mou- 
tiers (or do Monasteriis) gave to William in the 
course of his journey to subdue the Northern Rebel- 
lion in 1069, is thoroughly exploded,* and servies but 
to show how far a-field the writers of Pontefract his- 
tory have had to go in search of materials that should 
boast some apparent claim to authenticity; even 
though the claim might be far more apparent than 
real, and the boast more round than accurate. 

If indeed we could accept the statement made in 
the foundation charter given by his son Robert to 
the monks of Nostell, which is quoted in Tanner's 
Notitia Monastica^ and to which we shall presently 
refer more at length, Ilbert de Lacy took possession 
of what was practically his Province (Pro-vinda) as 
early as 1067, or as much as two years before the 
adventure of Lisois des Moutiers ; but this was im- 
possible ; for no partition of these Northern parts 
could have been made previous to 1069, the year of 
the Conqueror's visit to Pontefract, and it was pro- 
bably only commenced a year or two later. Ilbert 
might have taken possession of his share in 1070, or 
at the close of 1069 ; but certainly not earlier ; so 
the statement of the Nostell charter must be at once 
dismissed, or read in a sense that will allow of the 
Conquest of England being spoken of as occurring in 
1069, the year in which it was practically completed, 

* See PoNTEFBACT AND ITS Name, Fage 18. 
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and not as haying taken place in 1066, the year in 
which it was commenced at Hastings. 

On the other hand, if we accept the literal meaning 
of the words of the charter which William Rufus at 
his accession gave to Ilbert (but of which ouly an 
early copy is now extant, which we have ourselves 
examined among the archives of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster) the new King re-granted him " the custom of 
chastelery of his castle, as he had it in the Conqueror's 
days, and in those of the Bishop of Baieux." Now, 
Odo, Bishop of Baieux and Earl of Kent, was the 
King's half-brother, and to him his royal master 
had intrusted the government of the kmgdom during 
his absences in Normandy, with authority to erect 
castles in all parts of the kingdom. This authority 
and government were withdrawn only when Wil- 
liam found that his ambitious episcopal half-brother 
was intriguing for the Popedom, and that in order to 
obtain it he was tampering with the fidelity of some 
of his knights, and preparing to desert the govern- 
ment intrusted to him. Odo's disgrace and imprison- 
ment occurred in 1082 ; so that Rufus's charter to 
Ilbert establishes the fact that the latter possessed the 
Castle previous to that year, and carries us back at 
least four years previous to the compilation of 
Domesday. 

The name of Ilbert de Lacy does not appear m the 
Roll preserved at Battle Abbey of those who came to 
England with the Conqueror ; but the Roman de Rou 
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mentions both " uq Chevaliei- de Lacy, " and " uu 

Sire de Lacy," though without specifying which was 

which; and John Bromton includes a de Lacy in his 

rhyming list : — 

Percy, Crus & Lacy, 
Quincy & Tracy : 

While, which may account for the absence of pre- 

noniy he had, in a sort of preface to his list, previously 

said of the Norman custom as to the Christian names 

of these chieftains, a statement which an examination 

of the early Norman chronicles corroborates :— ^ 

*' Car des propres nons force ny a, Puree qillis sont 

chaunges sa et la. 
Come de Edmonde en Edwarde, De Baldwyn en Barnard^ 
De Godwyne en Godard^ De Elys en Edwyn^ 
Et issint des touz autrez nons. Come ilssont levez dufona 
Puree lour surnons qe sont usez^ Et ne sont pas sovent 

chaungez^ 
Vous ay escript. 

Which may be thus translated :— -For some baptismal 

names have no permanence, being changed this way 

and that way ; as Edmund to Edward, Baldwin to 

Barnard, Godwin to Godard, Elias to Edwin ; and so 

of all other names which are taken at the font; 

wherefore their surnames which are used and are not 

often altered, you have written. 

Besides Ilbert, a second de Lacy* is recorded to 

* This was Walter de Lacy who was dead within the next few 
years, and was represented in Domesday Book by his son Roger, 
j^ccording to Due^dale*s Baronage (I. 95) Walter de Lacy assisted 
in the conquest ox Wales, and was at one time taken prisoner by 
the Welsh, and detained at Ludlow. He was a benefactor to bota 
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have accompanied the Conqueror to Enp:land, and to 
have received his settlement in Herefordshire. From 
him Holm Lacy and other places in that county 
derive their names ; but whether the two were 
brothers, as is generally assumed without the slightest 
evidence, so far as we have seen, to countenance the 
assumption ; whether they were cousins, or whether 
they bore any relationship at all to each other, it may 
now be difficult to ascertain. Though should it turn 
out to be, as we suspect it will, that one or both of 
these de Lacies sprang from Lassy,* a small village 
in La Calvados, between Aulnay and Vire, it is pos- 
sible that Caen, the present chief town of the Depart- 
ment, which was a favourite residence of the Con- 
queror, and the place of his interment, and of which 

Gloucester and Hereford, and at the latter place fell from a ladder, 
and was killed on the 6th Kal April, 1084 . His sons, according^ to 
the same authority, were (1) Roger, who inherited, but, like 
Robert de Lacy, joining in the rebellions of 2 and 6 Will Rufus 
was disinherited, his lands beiiig given to (2) Hugh, who became 
founder of Llanthony, but dying without issue left his great in- 
heritance to his sisters Ermeline and Emma, which latter " had a 
son named Gilbert, who, assuming the name of Lacy, begot on hw 
a son called Hugh." Whatever this may mean, Gilbert was the 
associate of Galfrid Talbot, and became a Knight Templar ; his 
son Hugh (whoever was his mother) was a grantee of possessions 
in Meath in 18 Henry II., and this family of Lacies are those 
concerned in Irish and Herefordshire history. 

♦In connection with this supposition we notice that in the early 
charters of the Pontefract Lacies there is a constant tendency to 
^ell the name with an inserted s, Lascy, though on the permanent 
seal it is always spelt Lacy. This seems to show that the pronun- 
ciation rather referred the origin of the word to such a name as 
Lassy, with a sibillation more distinct than is to be found in Lacy. 
— It should also be noticed that there is a Lassay in Maine, not 
yery far from Laval. 
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Eaguerrai'd de Lacy was the Governor iu 1106, may 
yet furnish evidence on the subject. 

The persoaal history of the great Normaa Barons 
duriug the first ceatury of their possession of this 
country, is mainly to be gathered from the charters 
which they granted oq the occasioa of the foundation 
of a monastery, or of gifts to it ; but as the era of 
Norman monasticism had not fully set ia in the time 
of Ilbert, this source of iaformatioii..is almost cut off 
from us in his case. 

It is true that William himself had set a very early 
example to this i^eighbourhood in the foundation of 
the Abbey of Selby in 1069, of which Hugh de Lacy, 
youngest son of Ilbert, became the second Abbot,* 

*A History of the Monastery of Selby from its foundation in 
1069 till 1174, written by one of the monks, was preserved at the 
Dissolution, and carried to France. Labbe published it in 1657 
in his well-known Nova Bibliotheea. It contains a history of 
Hugh de Lacy, the second Abbot, from which we make the foliow- 
iug extracts as bearing upon the character of the de Lacy family : 
— ** Hugh was a simple. God-fearing man, eschewing evil, and 
famous for his charity ; of wonderful humility, praiseworthy piety, 
and remarkable temperance. His high moral character was such 
that he was extolled by all who knew him ; he was honoured by 
the people, beloved b}r the clergy, and courted by princes. As a 
devout architect he laid the foundations of the Church and otiier 
buildings which now compose the Abbey. Previous to this they 
had been of wood, and lay contiguous to the river, but Hugh re* 
moved them a little distance from the water to their present site. 
He dedicated himself to his work with the greatest ardour, ex- 
pending not only his own property, but the offerings of the faithful, 
prudently and to the best advantage, for the honour of the blessed 
St. Grerman, and not to his own glory, which would have been at 
sacrilege and robbery. Knowing this, he gave constant careful 
attention to the undertaking ; and, dressed as a workman like t^e 
rest of the labourers, daily carried on his shoulders to the building 
mortar, stones, and whatever was needful. At the close of the 
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and towards its mainteDanoe, as we know, Ilbert, as 
Lord of the Honour of Pontefract, contributed his 
Manor of Hambleton, which is just within isight of 
his Castle of Pontefract. But with that exception 
positively nothing is known of this founder of the 
great de Lacy family, in addition to his actual posses- 
sion of the District, and the fact that he founded or 
rebuilt upon its ancient foundations Pontefract Castle 
and the Church of St. Clement within it. 

It is even uncertain how long Ilbert survived his 
King and benefactor, though it is certain that he did 
survive him since he received at the hands of William 
Rufus, the new King, the Charter granting him " the 
custom of chastelery of his castle, as he had it in the 
Conqueror's days, and in those of the Bishop of 
Baieux," to which we have already referred. 

So little indeed is really known of this powerful 
Lord that not oaly is the exact date of his death un- 
recorded, but we c;annot trace in history a single word 
or expression which can give us any clue that will 
enable us to come to some probable conclusion whether 
he used his enormous power wisely and thoughtfully, 

week also like them he received his wages, which on the Sunday he 
distrihuted to the poor, so that he might fulfil the Scripture, * Of 
thy just labours give to the poor.' And at length, the greater part 
of the Church being finished by the help of God, and the out- 
buildings also being completed by the watchfulness of the blessed 
G-ermanus, the devout shepherd led his sheep within the fold." 
Hugh, who was made Abbot by King Henry I. in 1103, held the 
office about 20 years, resigning his Abbacy in 1126 ; and, dying a 
few years afterwards, was buried with honour in the Chapter House 
at Selby. 
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or harshly and selfishly ; or will help us to build up a 
theory of what manner of man he was, in appearance, 
or in manner, or in disposition. This ancestor* of the 
royal family of Great Britain emerges suddenly from 
the darkness, the recipient of his King's bounty, we 
cannot say why ; he lives for at least twenty yeai-s 
the almost unrestrained Lord of thousands, we cannot 
say how ; he drops into a nameless grave,| we can 

♦Of course, it is true only in a restricted sense that Ilbert was 
the ancestor of the royal family of England. The large estates 
of the Duchy of Lancaster came to the royal family of England, 
and ultimately to the Crown, through successive defaults of male 
• issue. Firstly, by the death in 1187 of Henry de Lacy they de- 
scended to the heir of his sister Albreda ; and then by the death in 
early life of the male heirs of Earl Henry, they became rested in 
Alicia de Lacy, who married Thomas Plantagcnet. He was be- 
headed on St. Thomas' Hill in 1322, and Alicia, his widow, the 
last of the de Lacy line, died childless in IMS. The estates then 
passed to Thomas's brother, Henry, who had no Lacy blood. JUm 
only son, Henry, had a daughter and sole heir, Blanche, who 
married John ot Gaunt. Henry Plantagenet, the issue of this 
marriage, became Henry IV., from whom her present Majesty is 
descended.— The total receipts from these estates amount on an 
average to about £76,000, from which sum, after the expenses of 
management, &g., are defrayed, from £40,000 to £45,000 are an- 
nually drawn for the ** Privy Purse*' of Her Majesty, whose 
peisonal income is thus derived from these and other ancestral 
estates, and not, as is frequently but erroneously supposed, from 
the general taxation of the country. 

fWe say nameless, because we can put no. confidence in the 
Riitoria Laceio' um in Dugdale (V. 533 — Ellis) however circum- 
stan^al may be its narrative. The statement is that Ilbert was 
buried at the right corner of the altar of St. Benedict (presumably 
in St. John's Monastery, Poutefract, which was not founded till 
after his decease), and that his wife was buried at the left corner, 
each under marble stones : that liobert died in the time of William 
Mufuty and was buried in the same Monastery : That Ilbert, the 
son of Eobert, was buried at the left comer of the altar before 
which his grandfather had been interred, between the grave of 
Matilda, his mother, and the wall. This supposes that Ilbert the 
First and his wife, Robert and his wife, ancf Ilbert the Second, 
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neither say whea nor where ; having lived we cannot 
say even approximately how long: while of the 
lineage, parentage, or country of his wife Avisia or 
Hawise* we know absolutely nothing, being indebted 
for the certain record of her very name to its rehearsal 
in the Charter given to the monks of St. John in Pon- 
tefract by her son Robert ; and being moreover uncer- 
tain whether Robert himself was the eldest or the 
elder of her children. 

It is probable, though as yet no circumstance has 
come to light which affords sufficient proof of the 
absolute identity of the persons, that Ilbert and . 
Hawise were the owners of Bois TEveque, not far from 
Dametal, near Rouen, the capital dty of Normandy, 

who predeceased his wife, were all buried in St. John's Church, 
Pontefract, which was not commenced till years after the death of 
Ilbert the First ; while, moreover, we know that Robert survived 
Rufus for some years. — This singularly inaccurate statement occurs 
in the Kirkstall document, which was the original authority for the 
blunder as to Albreda de Lissours being the maternal sister of 
Robert de Lacy the Second, which till lately misled all 
genealogists, and to which we shall presently refer at length. 

♦We have not overlooked the Charter attributed to this chieftain, 
which is at Winchester College, and which professes to refer to a 
gift by Hildebert de Laceio and his wife Hadrude, of the Mansion 
at Twiswick, to the Monks of the Holy Trinity at Rouen, to which, 
as we have already mentioned, the de Lacy family made so many 
contributions, for his own soul, and those of his Lord, King Wil- 
liam, of his parents, of his Mends, of his wife, and of his son 
Hugh ; but we cannot readily assign to it a place in the life of 
Hbert de Lacy, for it requires the assumption that he had a wife 
named Hadrude, presumably before he had Hawise, and that' he 
had by Hadrude a son named Hu^h, which would open many 
questions totally irreconcilable with established chronological 
fects ; while the Charter itself does not appear ever to have been 
enrolled among the archives of the Monastery at Rouen. 
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and that an Emma de Lacy,* who was a nun at St. 
Amand, of Rouen, in the year 1069 (and had given to 
that Abbey twenty-two acres of land in Boin and 
Mount Maimart, which the Abbess sold to a Monk of 
La Triuite du Mont) was Ilbert's sister. Later on, in 
1080, an Enguerrard, son of Hilbert (probably Ilbert 
de Lacy — as there was at the time no other Ilbert who 
would have been spoken of by his Baptismal name 
alone) gave to the same Triuite du Mont two-thirds 

♦Amonoj the Lansdowne MS. (229 fo. 42) we have found a 
" Proginies de Lacy," headed by a pricked coat of arms, Or, afess 
giUes, It may be thus translated : — " A.D. 1066, William, called 
the Bastard, came to the Conquest of England, and was crowned 
at London on Monday after Christmas. With whom came a cer- 
tain noble man, Hugh de Lacy, who founded the Priory of Llan- 
thony, in Wales, in honour of the Most High and of St. John the 
Baptist, in his lands of Ewyas upon the banks of the Hondhu ; 
and it was dedicated by the Bishop of the Diocese, by name Urban, 
Bishop of Llandaff, A.D. 1108. Which Hugh died without heir 
of his body, and lies buried at Weobley, under the wall of the 
chance] there, on the right hand side : to whose soul God be gra- 
cious. Amen. And thus the inheritance of the said Hugh fell to 
his two sisters, named Ermeline and Emma, till then in Normandy, 
crowned fcoronatij and was divided between them. Of whom 
Ermeline departed without an heir of her body ; and so the whole 
heritage of the said Hugh remained complete and unbroken with 
the said Emma, her sister, which Emma had a son by . . . . 
Gilbert de Lacy by name." Accepting this statement as it stands, 
the Emma de Lacy of St. Amand might have been this Emma, the 
daughter of Hugh and mother of Gilbert, in which case she would 
apparently have been no relative to the Pontefract de Lacies, or 
only a distant one. But the MS. is manifestly incorrect in the 
assumption that Hugh was the founder of this branch of the de 
Lacies ; while the fact that Enguerrard, son of Hilbert, was a 
benefactor to the JN'unnery in which Emma de Lacy lived, was pro- 
bably more than a coincidence. The point which "has, we believe, 
never hitkerto been noticed deserves a more careful investigation 
than we can give to it. We must jjerforce content ourselves with 
putting the difficulty on record, leaving to others the task of effect- 
ing its solution. 
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of the tithes of Bois TEveqiie ; and when we have 
mentioned tliat this Engiierrard "was apparently a 
great person, as his signature precedes that of the 
Count of Morton, and that he was Governor of Caen, 
but expelled by the townspeople just before the battle 
of Tiuchebrai, in 1106, we have mentioned all that is 
known of those relatives, or suspected relatives, of 
Ilbert de Lacy, who did not succeed in gaining a 
settlement in England, but remained in their native 
Normandy. 

Besides Hugh, aftei-wards Abbot of Selby, Robert 
de Lacy was the only clearly-proved son of Ilbert 
who survived his father. He is called by Ordericus 
Vitalis Robert Fitz Ilbert (Rodhertus Ilherti filius^ 
Duchesne, 786) and Robert de Pontefract (Duch- 
esne, 805), but very little more is known of him than 
of his father Ilbert. When he entered into posses- 
sion of what we should style his patrimony, he ap- 
pears to have received a grant from William Rufus of 
^*' all the lands his father held on the day he died,"* 
and to have taken in hand almost immediat-ely (at 
least as early as 1090), the foundation of a Monastery 
at Pontefract, the seat of his Honour. Thus, while 
as a mere satellite of the King, Ilbert had contented 
himself with giving a tributary gift to help forward 
the Royal establishment of Selby Abbey, Robert, in 
this respect excelling his father, took in hand the 

♦An early copy of this Charter is, as we hare akeady mention- 
ed, umong the muniments of the Duchy of Lancaster. 
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establishment* of a separate and iudepeadent founda- 
tion of his own. ^ 

It is difficult to judge whether that foundation was 
indeed the result of the personal piety of Robert d« 
Lacy, or whether in making the grant he was merely 
following out the fashion of the times, and at the 
same time serving a political object by the importa- 
tion of French monks from Charite-sur-Loii*e ; but 
whatever were his primary motives his gifts to the 
Pontefraet Monastery of St. John were most liberal, 
and they would seem not to have been the product of 
a merely hasty effervescent zeal ; while if Emma de 
Lacy, the Nun of St. Ai-mand, was really his sister, 
her having taken the veil was but another indication 
of the general religious inclination of the whole family. 

The following are the Donation Clauses of Robert's 

•This was indeed ^ grand era for religious foundations, and the 
ecclesiastical sti'uctures which now remain of a date earlier than 
this may be counted upon the fingers. The reason is not far to 
•eek ; for, under 1074, Simeon of Durham, speaking of Northum- 
berland (that is the land north of the liumber, including York- 
shire), says : - But indeed after the most cruel devastation of the 
Pagans had reduced the Churches and monasteries to ashes by the 
■word and fire, and Christians had almost perished, scarcely any 
Churches— fl»?rf those formed of branches and thatch — and nowhere 
any Monasteries, had been built for two hundi-ed years; the devo- 
tion of faith gradually growing cold; and religious worship alto- 
gether ceasing, the name of monks was unheard among the inha- 
bitants of these provinces, who were filled with amazement when 
they saw anyone adoptmg a monkish habit and mode of life." 
Following upon such a state of things, the Normans found that 
almost everywhere the Churches re(juired rebuilding in a substan- 
tial manner, and right nobly they did their work in this respect, an 
witness in thi& neighbourhood those of Birkin, Kirk Smeaton, 
Campsall, and Sherbum ; all near Pontefraet, and all still posscti- 
sing considerable remains of Norman architecture. 
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Charter to the Poatefract Moaks that refer to Po.ite- 

f ract ^ — 

Et ego pro salute mea et domini mei Willielmi 
regis primi, et Hylberfci patris mei, et Hawisiae 
matris meaB .... donavi preedictse ecclesiaB 
Sancti Johanni .... situm ipsius loci ubi 
habitant, cum tota terra de Brakenhil; Insuper 
plenariam custodiam hospitalis de Sancto Nicholao 
ubi prius habit averunt . . . . et in Kyrkeby 
unam carucatam terras de donatione W. Folioth et 

West-molendinum de Kyrkeby ... Insuper 

ecclesiam Omnium Sanctorum in prsB^icta Villa de 
Kyrkebi ; . . . Et insuper capellam de Sancto 
Glemente ne alteri religioni detur quam prsBdictas 
ecclesiaB Sapcti Johannis : — (Also, for my salvation, ' 
and that of my lord, William the first King, and of 
Ilbert my father, and of Ha wise my mother, . . . 
I have given to the {aforesaid Church of St. John 
. . . the site of the very place where they live, 
with all the land of Brackenhill ; also entire charge 
of the hospital of St. Nicholas, where they first 
dwelt ; . . And in Kirkby a carucate of land, of 
the gift of W. Folioth, and the West Mill of Kirkby 
. . . . Also the Church of All Saints* in the 
aforesaid town of Kirkby .... and also the 
Chapel of St. Clement, so that it may be given to no 
other religious body than the aforesaid Church of 
St. John.) 

This Charter is, as was usually the case, undated ; 
but from the expressions used It appears to have beeu 
granted while William II. was alive, i.e., before 1100, 
otherwise that King would have been named among 
those for the good of whose souls the donation was 
made. Moreover, as it does not mention Robert's 
wife, Matilda, it is probable that it was granted be- 
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fore his marriage with her; for had the marriage 
taken place before the grant of this Charter it is in- 
evitable that some mention wotdd have been made of 
her in it ; while the absence of other allusions satis- 
factorily proves the true date to be 1088-1090. 

A copy of a second Charter, alleged to have been 
given by Robert to his monks of Pontefract, has been 
preserved, but it is probably spurious. It uses almost 
the exact wording of the former Charter, and is in- 
deed built so murh upon that model that although 
stating that the foundation was made pro salute antmcB 
domini met Henrici regis^ it claims as witnesses every 
one of those whose names were attached to the pre- 
vious Chai-ter, and none others. This circumstance \A 
a proof of its want of authenticity almost indubitable ; 
for considering the many changes that take place in 
the course of a few years, it is impossible to suppose 
that two such Charters could have been granted, in 
the one case soon after the death of William I, in 
1087, in the other soon after the death of Henry I, in 
1185, and yet that exactly the same persons should 
have witnessed each. Though even if it may Be con- 
ceded that Henrioi regis was a mistake of the 
copyist (for in neither case is the original Charter in 
being) who should have written WlLLIELMl regis^ yet 
there is still another test by which its spuriousness 
may be determined, for it speaks of monachis meis in 
PONTEFRAOTO, a manifestly late expression quite in- 
consistent with any theory that supposes the Charter 
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to have been sigaed before 1120. Between this 
Scylla and that Charybdis, the pretended second Char- 
ter thus becomes hopelessly wrecked. 

Besides the Monastery at Pontefract, which was 
founded for Cluniac or White Mojiks, propter honum 
odorem et ho/iestam famam ordinis Clumacensis monachis 
di Caritate (on acconnt of the good reputation and 
honourable fame of the Monks of Charite of the Clu- 
niac order), Robert de Lacy is stated to have been the 
founder of the Augustinian Priory of St. Oswald, at 
Nostell ; but almost all his history is uncertain, and 
especially after the accession of Henry I, in 1100, 
while the obscurity of the history is increased by the 
tendency of the Norman chroniclers to that careless- 
ness about the prenom, to which we have already 
quoted the witness of the Roman de Ron. Our 
Robert was continually being confounded with his 
contemporary (and perhaps cousin) Roger, each 
figuring as R. de Lacy, and each being occasionally 
called by the Christian name of the other. For n- 
stance, in 1095, when relating the history of the re- 
bellion* concocted by Robert de Mowbray, which had 
for its object the displacement of William, and the 
establishment of Stephen d'Aumale on the Throne of 
England, Ordericus Vitalis, according to some editions, 
says that Robert de Lacy was dispossessed, and his 
Estates given to his brother Hugh, he himself being 
banished the kingdom. This circumstantial account 
receives some corroboration from the fact that he had 
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a brother Ilug^li, but there is little doubt that Robert 
of Hereford is the de Lacy meant bj the chronicler. 
Again, in 1101, according to some editions, we find 
him and Robert Malet prosecuted in the King's Court, 
when he was once more condemned to forfeit his 
honours, and now to depart the kingdom. (DUCHESNE, 
805.) In the summer of that year the banished man 
was in Normandy, ** master " of Duke Robert's 
troops, and giving the custody of the Castle of Exmes 
to Malger, surnamed Malaherbe ; though there is little 
doubt but that Roger is again the hero of the history. 
Certain it is that Robert de Lacy adhered to the 
fortunes and cause of Robert, Duke of Normandy, in 
1106, and that fighting on Robert's behalf at Tinche- 
brai, he was, with his lord, taken prisoner, and, like him, 
deprived of all his estates and honours. But whether 
like his unfortunate lord, he was confined for life,* or 
whether, like Ralph Plambard, Bishop of Durham, 
he again made his peace with the victorious brother is 
not clear. Some writers think the latter to have been 

* A parallel case is that of Robert de Belesme, in the same 
reign. Of him Henry of Huntingdon says:— "No one knew, 
after he was in prison, whether he was alive or dead ; even report 
was silent as to the day of his death." With regard to the occur- 
rence mentioned in the text, William of Jumieges says : — At que 
ita omni terra Mdata, redicns in Angliam^ Robirtum Camitemfra' 
treoi mum. et Comitem Moritolij et quoadam alios, quos ei plaeuit, 
tecum abduxit ; eotqiie in libera eustodia V9que ad terminum vita 
eorum tenuit.— {And so, all the country being quieted, returning 
into England, he took with him Robert his orother, and Count 
Moreton, and some others, as it pleased him, and kept them in free 
custody even to the end of their lives.)— Robert de Lacy was pro- 
bably one of those others. 
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the case, and if* the copies of the Charters at Nostell 
are correct, he must have done so ; but at present no 
satisfactory evidence is at hand to determine the 
question, and reasonable doubt may be cast upon the 
accuracy of the Nostell records, since while at the 
best they are only late transcriptions', they do not 
agree with each other. But, however the fact may 
be, when he was di&graced, Kobert's estates were 
granted to Hugh de Laval,! and afterwards to Wil- 
liam Traverse or Maltravers, though some writers 
seem to be as uncertain which grant had the priority, 
as they are as to the date of Kobert's death. 

In respect of the latter, Boothroyd is most impar- 
tial, and (in each case with perfectly unhesitating 
confidence) makes three conflicting and utterly incon- 
sistent statements. He says : — 

(1) p. 55. That Robert died in the 7th of Henry 
1.(1107); 

(2) p, 65. That he died in the latter part of the 
same King's reign (which extended from 1100 to 
1185) ; and 

(8) p. 66. That he was active in the preparations 
for that campaign against the Scots which was ter- 
minated by the Battle of The Standard at North- 
allerton in 1188. 

The third statement is evidently absurd ; but as we 

have said, there is no present evidence to decide which 

•See Post, where another theory will be broached to reconcile 
the discrej^ancies connected with these Charters. 

t Sometimes incorrectly written la Yal. Laval is a principal 
town in Maine, on the Biver Mayenne. 
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of the two former is correct. We do not, however, 
altogether despair of yet nnearthing some, and must 
confess that our opinion is that Boothroyd's second 
assertion will turn out to be, as far as it goes, an 
accurate representation of the fact; that it will be 
found that Robert was restored to favour after Tin- 
chebrai, and for some fresh reason finally dis- 
possessed in 1122 ;* that he had married in the inter- 
val ; that his young son Ilbertf on this occasion ac- 
companied him in his banishment ; that after not mora 
than eight years he died, not later than 1 130, without 
having been restored to his honours by the cruelly 
vindictive King ; that after his death the disposses- 
sion still continued, mainly on account of the minority 
of his son Ilbert (or Gilbert) de Lacy (we discard the 
unsupported statement that the latter fought| at Tin- 

*It may be more than a coincidence that Hngh the Abbot re- 
signed the following year. It is quite possible that the disposses- 
sion of his brother Robert and his own resignation may have had 
a Tery intimate connection. 

fXhis supposition may account for the expression of John of 
Hexham whue speaking of the presence of Ilbert de Lacy at the 
Battle of the Standard : — Huic ipsum ^ patrem ipsius Hodbertum 
de Leseeio Benricus rex t^'eeit a regno /—which has been generally 
understood to apply to the dispossession after Tinchebrai, when, ap 
we below show, it was hardly possible that Ilbert could have been 
bom. 

XK statement inconsistent with well-known dates. Thus the 
Battle of Tinchebrai was fought in 1106, and if Ilbert was engaged 
he must have been at least 18 years old, and therefore bom as early 
as 1088 ; in which case his mother must have been mentioned in 
the Charter to the Pontefrtct Monastery. Again llbert's younger 
brother, Henry, died in 1187) and left a son who appears to have 
been then not more than about 23 years old. Had Ilbert been 
of fighting age in 1106, there would thus have been a difference 
of upwaros of 70 years between his birth and that of his nephew. 

G 
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ehebrai) ; and that Ilbert happening to come of age 
about the time of the death of King Henry, then had 
a grievancje of his own in the matter to redress, which 
one of his supporters, with or without his instigation 
and cognizance, remedied by the murder of the in- 
truder. 

That the Charter of Hugh de Laval (on one occa- 
sion curiously enough called Hugh de Lac^*) was 
given to the Monks of Pontefract during his very 
early possession of the Honour, appears evident from 
its formal opening : — 

In the name of the Holy and Undivided Trinity. 
It is most proper that anything which has been 
bestowed by our predecessors upon the Catholic 
Church of God, and those serving her, should be 
held, securely and in perpetuity, by those who 
come after : — 

On which account, the Venerable Turstin, Arch- 
bishop of York, suggesting it most powerfully, and 
assenting thereto, I, Hugh de Laval, for the sal- 
vation of myself, and of my wife, and my children, 
and for the good of the souls of my ancestors, 
give, etc., etc. 

These two considerations make it almost certain that Ilbert could 
not haye been at Tinchebrai. 

*See a Charter of King Stephen to Roger, son of Milo of 
Gloucester, and Ceeily, his wife, daughter of Paganus Fitz John, 
confirming to him all the possessions which Paganus held on the 
day he died. This Charter mentions that Paganus had given to 
his daughter certain properties " De httore Kug* de Laeeio" where 
the reference must be to Pontefract, and de Lacy a mistake for de 
I^val. — This Charter is still in existence, and as we have our- 
selves examined it at the Eecord Office, the depository of the 
muniments of the Duchy of Lancaster, there can be no mistake 
about the mention of Hugh de louey. 
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These expressions are just what we might have ex- 
pected to find from a new-comer, pitchforked as it 
were into the possessions of another ; and as the 
distinction which Hugh de Laval makes between his 
*' predecessors " and his " ancestors " shows that 
these were not identical, we will proceed to consider 
the date of this document, which may give us a clue 
to the time of Robert's dispossession. 

The testing clause of the Charter is signed by 
Henry, King of England, Richard de Bras,* Roger, 
Bishop of Salisbury, Robert, Bishop of Chester, Gau- 
frid de Clinton, Robert de Oilli,t Thomas de St. John, 
Robert de Sigillo, Hugh Bigot,$ dapifer^ Baldwin, son 
of Gislebert, William de Muntfichet, Earl David,§ 

*The Braces possessed large ancestral estates in Yorkshire, the 
gift of the Conqueror. A descendant of this Richard de Brus 
married Isabel, great-granddaaghter of King Dayid, another of 
the signataries of this Charter, and co-heiress of her father David, 
also JKarl of Huntingdon. Her great-grandson was Robert Bruce, 
King of Scotland, who inherited through her. 

tA Robert d'Ouilly was Governor of Oxford in the time of 
William Rufus, and is characterised as a hard man, sparing 
neither rich nor poor. It is but consistent to find him witnessing 
a Charter which sealed the dispossession of one who had rebelled 
against the Norman King, of whom d'Ouilly was a staunch sup- 
porter, and the presence of his name so unexpectedly attached to 
this Charter is an internal evidence of its authenticity. 

JThis Hugh Bigot was created Earl of Norfolk by King 
Stephen, and, though deprived of his Castles and disgraced in 
1167, by Stephen's successor, he survived till 1177. 

{This was David, Earl of Huntingdon, afterwards King David 
of Scotland, the munificent founder of the Abbeys of Melrose, 
Kelso, Jedburgh, and many others. His arms were Or, a lion 
rampant Quitt^ tiie Red Lion in fact, so favourite a public-houso 
figB ; which should always, tluirofore, be displayed ramgant. 
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Abbot Helyas de Monte,* Hugh de Brietel, and 
Richard, Bishop of Hei-eford. 

It is -well knowu that Robert, Bishop of Chester (or 
Coventry) was made Bishop in 1121 and died in 1126, 
fto that this Charter must have been granted between 
those years ; and it remains to be seen whether the 
limits cannot be drawn closer. We think this can be 
done. Earl David was the Earl of Huntingdon, and 
on the sudden death of his brother was " sent for 
from England" in 1124 to assume the Crown of Scot- 
land. If, therefore, he had signed this Charter after 
1124, he would have signed in a more prominent 
place, and with his title of King; a consideration 
which enables us to fix the date of the Charter as 
before 1124. Then remembering that out of the 
thirty years of his reign, King Henry spent only five 
or six summers in England — we note that he was in 
Normandy (Florence of Worcester) all 1124 and all 
1123 after Pentecost — which enables us to conclude 
that the Charter was granted between June, 1121, 
when Robert was made Bishop of Chester, and Pen- 
tecost, 1123, when Henry went abroad. And finally, 
when we learn that the King was in these Northern 
parts, and at York^ in the summer of 1122, and that 
he held important meetings! there, both of the citi- 

*De Monte was the name of a Monastery in Normandy ; Elias, 
or Helyas, was the Abbot. 

'\Eine rediena Ehoraeum post graves eivium et eonprovineialium 
implacitationes revsrsua eat Suthymbriam. — Simeon of Durham. 
(Thence, i.e, from Oarlisle, which the King had yifittd from York, 
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zens and of the people of the province, of the towns- 
men and of the country gentry, of the Borough and 
of the Riding, as we should say, the conclusion is ir- 
resistible that that visit witnessed the signature of 
this Charter by Hugh de Laval after, as we venture 
to suggest, the recent and final dispossession of 
Robert de Lacy, of whom we then entirely lose sight, 
and the probability is great that his dispossession 
was the penalty of his having being engaged against 
the king in the struggle which Henry had just put 
down with so strong a hand, and with such unusually 
bitter determination.* 

Why Hugh de Laval was chosen to succeed him, it 
is difficult to see ; but it was probably as a reward 
for his adherence and active support in the same strug- 
gle. 

We have mentioned that Robert is stated to have 
been in the early days of his possession of Ponte- 
fract the founder of the Augustinian Priory of St. 
Oswald at Nostell, and the circumstances of this foun- 
dation, as given by the Monkish historian, were some- 
what singular and romantic. A certain Ralph Adela- 
vus (called Adalulf and Aldulf by Robert de Monte) 
was a Chaplain and Confessor to King Henry I, who, 

returning to York, after important meetings of the citizens and 
people of the district, he went back to South-humberland. 

* It is recorded that Henry was never seen to smile after the 
loss of his son and heir, in The White Ship, in 1120. He died in 
1135, and the worst of his severities were committed in this latter 
part of his reign, when his childless condition seems to have em- 
bittered his every thought. 
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going on an expedition against the Scots, left him ill 
at Pontefract, according to the statement of Burton, 
who gives a MS. History of the Priors of Nostell as 
his authority. While recovering from his illness, Ade- 
lavus amused himself with hunting, and frequently 
riding for that purpose in the direction of Nostell, 
which was then very woody and full of game of all 
kinds, came upon a small community of hermits for 
whom he persuaded the King and Robert de Lacy to 
found a Monastery. He became the first prior of 
these Augustinian canons,* but died in 1128, and was 

♦It may be a question whether Nostell was not the earliest 
founded house of Au^ustinians in England, but there is no doubt 
it was the earliest in Yorkshire. The Nostell brethren were a con- 
gregation of parish priests living under strict rule, and, in their 
earlier history, their way of life probably did much to help them 
in their work of evangelisation. But like everything else of human 
institution the brethren degenerated, though Nostell dways main- 
tained a good repute, and did the work it had undertaken so fairly 
well that, at the Dissolution, the Archbishop made a piteous appeal 
to the King on its behalf. Very soon after their foundation, the 
brethren began the practice of acquiring the advowsons of various 
livings in the neighbourhood, which became in technical terms 
" appropriate " to them ; that is, having the appointment of the 
rector, they nominated one of their own body to the office, and 
kept the revenues of the benefice for the common maintenance. 
In this way they acquired Adwick, Ackworth, Featherstone, 
Felkirk, South Kirkby, Tickhill, Warmfield, and many other 
churches. But the non-residence of the rectors in the various 
parishes led to many evils, which the Archbishops at length in- 
terfered to remedy by the establishment of vicars in each parish 
at a fixed stipend, increased from time to time. This remedy, 
however, ultimately proved even worse than the disease ; for the 
comparative wealth of these monastic bodies soon attracted the 
younger branches of influential families, and the original intention 
of the appropriation became almost entirely lost sight of ; while at 
the Reformation, "^hen the canons were suppressed, the revenues 
of the subordinate parishes were treated as if they were the pri- 
vate property of the Convent, and the King's grantees took pos- 
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succeeded by Adelwald, a pious, good man, who wh#H 
the Bishopric of Carlisle was formed in 11B2, was 
made its first Bishop, and establishing there an 
Augustinian foundation, which had its prototype at 
Nostell, held both Priory and Bishopric till 1163. 

Although we quote this History (M(m, Ebor, 300. 
310) we cannot conceal that it contains many doubt- 
ful points, and that it would be difficult to assign any 
year before 1121 (when the Priory had certainly been 
in existence some years) for this Scottish expedition 
of Henry I, who within three months of his acces- 
sion to the Crown had married the daughter of a 
Scottish King, sister of the reigning Monarch, and 
had no reason, at least during the first half of his 
Reign, to be upon any terms but those of amity with 
the Scottish nation. 

To return, therefore, to Robert. The dispossessed 
man probably died before 1131, leaving three sons, 
Ilbert (or Gilbert), Walter, and Henry ; and a daugh- 
ter, Albreda. Our reason for supposing that Robert 
died thus early is the fact that when in that year 
Albreda de Lacy was given in marriage to Robert de 
Lissours, she was styled *' sister to Ilbert de Lacy,** 
and not ^^ daughter to Robert," as she must have been 
had her father still lived. Then as Albreda de Lacy 
was in 1131 of a marriageable age, and Ilbert d« 

session of all, allowing the vicars only the stipend which had heen 
assigned to them hy the canons, a pittance which in most casei 
amounted to hat a fraction of the real revenue. Hence the pre- 
sent poverty of so many Church livings. 
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Lacy was in 1135 old euough to inherit, and in 1138 
of sufficient years to take a prominent part in the 
Battle of the Standard, in which his younger brother 
Walter was slain, considering, moreover, that Henry, 
the surviving brother, and eventual heir, lived till 
1187, as we shall shortly see, we think we are not far 
wrong in supposing the date of the marriage of 
their father Kobert with Matilda to have been between 
the years 1108 and 1114, Of Robert's wife we can 
say nothing. The troublous times of Stephen seem 
to have obliterated all traces of her, except that we 
learn from a confirmation Charter of her son Henry 
to the Monks of Pontefract that her name was 
Matilda. 

We have already referred to the statement in Tan- 
ner's Notitia Monastica that Robert de Lacy and 
" Mabel " his wife, and Henry and Gilbert their sons, 
gave to Gilbert, the hermit of St James, at Nostell, 
and to the brethren of the same house, and their 
successors serving God there, the mauor of Nether 
Sutton, with all such liberties, &c., as Gilbert, the 
father of the said Robert, had of the free gift of 
William, duke of Normandy, the year after he con- 
quered England (see page 61). But if this state- 
ment is authentic or correct, it is exceedingly difficult 
to see why Henry, the youngest son, should be men- 
tioned in the deed, before Gilbert, the eldest ; and 
why at least as much prominence should not have 
been given to Walter de Lacy, the middle brother, 
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who was slaia at Northallerton, in 1138, as to Hearj 
and Gilbert. The fact, however, probably was that 
being killed early in life, Walter's name was hardly 
known to the monkish writers who afterwards forged 
this deed, and that therefore while, had he been 
living at the time, his consent to such an instrument 
would have been required at least quite as much as 
that of his younger brother, Henry, the forgers, 
knowing nothing about him, failed to insert his name 
in the grant, whose spuriousuess is thus proved by 
its absence. And, therefore, we lay no stress upon 
the mention of the name of Mabel, in this alleged 
Nostell charter, thus discredited, and which does not 
occur in Dugdale, but rather give credence to the 
'* Matilda " of the Pontefract charter. 

When she died, we have no means of knowing ; 
but it was probably before her husband, whose suc- 
cessors were evidently (1) Hugh de Laval, who had 
died before 1131, and (2) William Maltravers, mis- 
called by various historians, Walter Maltravers, 
Henry Traverse, and H. Traverse. 

We have already named the grounds of our opini- 
on, that Hugh de Laval had had a grant of the 
©states in 1121, but in the Great Roll of the Pipe 
for 1131, we find the following entry : — 

Willielmus Maltravers debet M marcas argenti. 
Et C li' ad dandum quibus Rex voluerit pro uxore 
Hugonis de Laval cum tot a terra Hugonis usque ad 
XV annos et post xv annos habere dotem et mari- 
tagium suam. (William Maltravers owes a thousar 
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marks of silver. And to give to those whom the 
king shall choose, £100 for the wife of Hugh de La- 
val with all the land of Hugh for fifteen years, and 
after fifteen years to have her dowry and the right to 
marry her.) 

From the same roll we find that Guy de Laval (the 
Rcn of Hugh) was rated at a hundied marks of silver 
(£66 13 4) that ho had paid into the King's treasury 
£29 13 4, that he had the king's brief to William 
Maltravers for forty marks (£26 13 4), and that he 
8ti" owed £10 6 8. 

From this it may be gathered that Hug'h de Laval 
was dead in 1131, and that his son Guy was his suc- 
r-^ssor in part only, receiving but a portion of the 
Lacy fee, the remainder — the guardianship of the 
widow and her lands, possibly the prospect of herself 
in marriage, certainly the right of choosing a hus- 
band for her — being given to William Maltravers.* 

After 1135 we get into somewhat clearer water, 
though we still feel our way only with considerable 
difficulty. Id the December of that year King Henry 
died, and Kobert had certainly pre-deceased him, but, 
as we have already intimated, whether by a year or 
two, or by a generation, has been questioned* 

The sudden death of the heavy-handed King was 

•Burke, in liis " Extinct Peerages," evidently quoting this roll, 
erroneously ascribes it to the dth of Stephen (1140), an error 
which has led to considerable confusion in this History. He also 
notes, but without giving any authority, that the John Maltravers 
who was party to the murder of Edward II, was connected by 
descent with the above-named William Maltravers. 
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the signal for anarchy, and, in the stiiking words of 
Richard of Hexham, after his death : — 

Violences and rapines, slaughters and devasta- 
tions, unheard of cruelties, and innumerahle calami- 
ties raged so much the more freely and fiercely in 
proportion to the sterner power and stricter justice 
hy which in his lifetime he had overthrown, kept 
under, despoiled, disinherited, and exiled so many. 
. . . At that time, William, by surname Trans- 
versus, who by a grant of King Henry held the 
Honour of Pontefract, for so that town is called, 
being struck there with a mortal wound by a certain 
knight named Paganus, his own liege man, died 
three days afterwards in the Monastic habit. Then 
that Honour, which King Henry had taken away 
from his father, Eobert de Lacy, Ilbert de Lacy, the 
son, at once regained ; and many similar cases 
occurred at that time throughout England and Nor- 
mandy. 

Substantially the same account is given in a 
slightly different form by John of Hexham, who says 
of Ilbert de Lacy : — '* This man, and his father, 
Robert de Lacy, had been banished by King Henry 
from the Kingdom of England. But the King being 
dead, a certain Paganus, a Knight of the Honour, 
slew William Trans versus, who by the King's gift 
defended (prcssedit) that Honour, that is to say, Pon- 
tefract, and this Ilbert took possession of the Honour 
by right of inheritance/' 

The slight variation in expression between these 
two historians— strangers to the locality— probably 
coverB a subatantial truth, while the expression 
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prassedit as probably exactly covers the relatiou which 
Transversus bore to the Honour. He "held** it, 
says Richard ; he " defended " it, says John ; by the 
King's " grant," says Richard ; by the Kings ''gift,'^ 
says John. 

Reading these two accounts in connection with thei 
extract we have already given (see page 85) from King 
Henry's Roll of the Pipe, the full character of the 
transaction is evident. Transversus or Travers (whose 
name was really Maltravers) held the Honour by 
grant of the King for fifteen years only, in order to 
cover the widowhood of the wife of Hugh de Laval. 
But he was not fated to see out a third of this term ; 
and the date of his murder is sufficiently indicated in 
a Charter, a copy of which we have examined among 
the records of the Duchy of Lancaster. The follow- 
ing is its title :^ 

** Carta regis Stephani, per quam clamavit quietoi 
omnes homines Ilberti de Laceio, Francos et Anglos, 
de omnibus forisfactis quae fecerint post mortan regis 
Henricif usque ad idem Stephanus coronatus fuit et 
nominatim de forisfacto (^e??i(>WeWillielmi Maltravers." 
(Charter of King Stephen, by which he proclaimed 
pardon to all the men of Ilbert de Lacy, French and 
English, for all forfeitures which they had incurred 
after the death of King Henry, even to the day on 
which the same Stephen was crowned, and particu- 
larly for the forfeiture for the death of William 
Maltravers.) 

As King Henry died on December 2, 1135, and 

Stephen was crowned on December 26 (St. Stephen's 
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day), this charter distinctly states the murder of 
William Travers — here again called, and correctly, 
Maltravers— >to have taken place between those two 
dates, that is in the space of time covered by thia 
chartor ; in other words fit or about the middle of 
December, 1135. 

Ilbert de Lacy thus, by no violence of his own, ob- 
taining possession of his ancestral Honour, in order to 
secure himself in it, seems to have manfully taken the 
part of the usurping king, who was not only anxious 
to conciliate individuals by such charters as that from 
which we have just quoted, but was equally ready to 
promise very wide- spread benefits to his subjects in 
general. 

One of his earliest acts was to convoke w^hat might 
be called a Parliament, and to proclaim a sort of Bill 
of Rights, or Magna Charta. This document, which 
was dated at Oxford in the first year of his reign, 1136, 
month not named, was signed by thirty-six bishops 
and barons of England and Normandy — including the 
Archbishops of Canterbury and Rouen, the bishops of 
Winchester, Salisbury, Lincoln, Ely,* Norwich, Wor- 
cester, St. David's, Evreux,t Avranches, Hereford, 
Rochester, and CarlisleJ, Roger the Chancellor, 

* The bishop of Salisbury was uncle to those of Lincoln and Ely ; 
Boger the Chancellor was his son. 

t This was Audotnus, brother of Torstin of York and who was 
intended by Turstin to be his successor. He died 1139, the year 
before his orother. 

t Adelwald, second Prior of Nostell. See Foffe 83. 
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Henry, the King's nephew ; the Earls of Gloucester, 
Warren, Chester, and Warwick ; and sixteen Barons, 
including last of all, as modestly became hit recent 
possession of his inheritance, and his yet untried man- 
hood, Ilbert de Lacy.* Since William, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, died in November, this Charter must 
have been granted previously, while, as the King 
went into Normandy in August, it is probable that it 
was issued in the first half of the year. 

In the next year we find Ilbert de Lacy active 
against the Scottish forces led by King David into 
England, and one of the leaders in the Battle of 
Northallerton (the Battle of the Standard, as it was 
called), which utterly crushed the invading host. 
Robert de Monte, indeed, states that Ilbert's brother, 
Walter, was the only one of the mounted troopg on 
the side of Stephen who was. slain ; while Richard of 

*Iii the Hiatoriu Normannorumy published by Duchesne in 1619 
(pp. 927-975), there is a tract called *' Geata Stephani Regu 
jinglorumf incerto auetore^ t$d eontetnporaneo.** (•• The Acts of 
Stephen, King of England, by an unknown but contemporaneous 
author.") In this, in tke account giyen of the siege of Bath, in 
1137, we find the character of a certain Gislebert or Ilbert de 
Lacy, liying in 1136-1140, thus favourably summed up: — 
*^ Galfridtti itaque Tahbotks copnattuqne iUiui QiaUberim de 
Laceioy yib, p&vdeks, & in omni militaki actionb pkouidus sr 
OFBR08U8, ad explorandum deatiruiti^ eireuitum etvitati* pedentini $t 
caute ut 8ibi videbatur^ perlttstrartmt,'* — (A prudent man, fore- 
seeing and painstaking in every military matter.) — But as the 
Gislebert so referred to is thus said to have been a relative of Gral- 
frid Taleboth, and was moreover in arms against King Stephen 
(see PoNTBFBACT AifD ITS Namb, Faffe 64, Hote^, the remark can- 
not refer to the Pontefract Gilbert, who was his staunch friend, 
and need be noticed no further. This slight mention is only to 
prevent his being confounded (as is sometimes done) with the Pvn- 
tefract Lacies. 
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Hexham, a remarkably clear-headed historian, whose 
history unfortunately on^y coveis from 1135 to 1139, 
gives the following list of ''barons of that province " 
who opposed the Scots : — " Archbishop Turstin, Wil- 
liam de Albemarle, Walter de Gant. Robert de Eiuce, 
Roger de Mowbray, Walter Espec, Ilbert de Lacy, 
William de Percy. Richard de Courcy, William Fos- 
sard, Robert de Stutevi^le, and other powerful and 
sagacious men." The position of Ilbert on the list 
incidentally shows that the Pontefract chieftain had 
already become a man of mark. 

Within a year or so of the Battle of the Standard 
(for the Charter was signed by Turstin, Archbishop 
of York), we find that Ilbert gave to the Monks of 
Nostell a Charter for a fair at Woodkirk ; after which 
he disappears from history, and it is difficult to say 
why. Even when the Archbishop died at Pontefract, 
early in 1140,* none of the authorities who give us 
such full particulars of that occurrence mention Ilbert 
in any way in connection therewith ; so that it is pro- 
bable that at the time of the, prelate's death Ilbert 
was away from his Honour in attendance on his King. 

If there were no Whigs and Tories in the time of 
the Norman King, there was a very marked division 
of politicians into two camps. All the witnesses to 
the Charter of Hugh de Laval (see page 79) were sup- 
porters of the separation of Normandy from England, 

♦See PoNTBPBACT AND ITB Namb, Pp, 26-27. 
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the union of which, in the person of Robert Curthose, 
had been favoured by Robert de Lacy. On the other 
hand, at the Battle of the Standard, we find Stephen 
de Blois, the Norman, suppoi-ted by all the party to 
which the de Lacies belonged, who were then victorious, 
the result being that Ilbert retained his position in the 
Honour, and his friends their estates ; while had the 
Battle of the Standard been a defeat instead of a vic- 
tory Ilbert would probably have been dispossessed, 
and his estates again estranged. For in the troubled 
state of the whole kingdom, consequent on the dis- 
puted succession to the Crown, each party met with 
vicissitudes. In 1141, Stephen was taken prisoner at 
Lincoln, and as Ilbert is known to have been there 
with him it is likely that he there met with a cap- 
tive's doom ; for Stephen's chief adherents were so 
surrounded by the troops of Matilda that escape was 
almost impossible, and surrender the only means of 
averting immediate death. The evidence of his fate 
is, however, not clear, one writer even asserting that 
he went to the Holy Land, and afterwards became a 
Knight Templar ; though this is very doubtful, and 
may have been merely guessed at from the fact that 
he was a benefactor to the order, having given to 
them, with the consent of his brother Henry, the mill 
and some land at Campsall. All that can be said is 
that after 1141 Ilbert disappears, childless, leaving as 
his heir his only surviving brother, Henry, who was 
in full possession at least as early as 1147, in which 
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year he founded Banioldswiek, maybe as an expres- 
sion of thankfulness for his inheritance. 

Ilbert had married Alice de Gant, who after his de- 
cease re-married with Roger de Mowbray ; and Du^- 
dale gives a Charter from her to the Monks of Ponte- 
fract, granting them certain lands at Ingolvesmeles 
{Mon. Ang. vi. 124, Ellis), wherewith she had been 
endowed by her former husband, Ilbert de Lacy, and 
which, by permission of her second husband, she settled 
on the Monastery. This Alice de Gant is generally 
assumed to have been the daughter of Gilbert de Gant, 
Lord of Lindsey, and Earl of Lincoln, and therefore 
prrand-daughter of that Walter de Gant whom we saw 
in fighting-fellowship at Northallerton with both Ilbert 
de Lacy and Roger de Mowbray, her supposed hus- 
bands. But on other accounts also, besides their re- 
lative ages, such could hardly have been the case ; for 
we have a very clear account in Robert de Monte of 
the marriage of the Alice de Gant, who was the daugh- 
ter of Gilbert, Earl of Lincoln, to Simon St Lize, Earl 
of Northampton, a young man then just come of age,* 

* At her marriage with Simon de St. Lize, Alice de Gant must 
have been quite young. Dugdale, in his Baronage, says that her 
father having been taken prisoner at Lincoln, in 1140-1, by Ra- 
nulph, Earl of Chester, was compelled by him to marry his niece, 
Hawys Eomare, daughter of William, Earl of Lincoln ; if which 
were the case their daughter, this Alice, could not have been more 
than 12 or 13 when, her father having died in 1154, she was mar- 
ried to Simon de St. Lize. It is therefore more than extraordinary 
thatinforgetfulness of this fact, she is so frequently confounded 
^with the other Alice de Gant, who married (1) Ilbert de Lacy 
and (2) Roger de Mowbray, and whose first husband disappears 
from history in 1141, the year in which the marriage took place 
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to whom she was given in 1156, with her land and 
honours, in virtual compensation for Simon's loss of 
the Earldom of Huntingdonshire, which had been 
granted during his minority to Malcolm, King of 
Scots. The identity is clear; for the Alice who 
married Simon St. Lize was not only the heiress of 
her father, Gilbert de Gant, but also claimed, through 
her mother, the Earldom of Lincoln, according to 
the practice then commencing of making these 
earldoms heretiitary, in the female as well as in the male 
line,* and therefore we must either look upon the char- 
ter given by Dugdalej as a forgery, or seek elsewhere 
for the Alice de Gant who had married (1) Ilbert de 
Lacy, sometime before 1141, and (2) Roger de Mow- 
bray, sometime before 1154. The charter named 
in the note clearly shows that Ilbert was dead in 1154, 
since it proves that Alice was then married to her se- 
cond husband. Could the date of her second marriage 



of Gilbert de Gant, the father of the Alice who married Simon de 
St. Lize, and therefore before the latter was born. 

* The earldom of Huntingdon was peeuliarly the subject of 
such claims, there having been three rival claimants to it at one 
time, one of whom was the famous Robin Hood, the forester of 
Bimesdale. 

t Dugdale (3/bw. Ang, II. 372) gives another charter of the 
Alice de Gant who married Roger de Mowbray, which is remarkable 
from the amplification of its date, '* M.C.Liiij, the 5th before the 
ides of June in the reign of King Stephen, during the vacancy in 
the church by the death of Archbishop William, and while he lies 
unburiedy — The title " Carta Alicia de Gant, uxoria Rogeri de 
Molbrai,'* who did not decease till quite late in the century, in 
itself shows that the Alice, wife of Ilbert de Lacy and Ro^er de 
Mowbray, was not the Alice who married Simon de St. Lize in 
1156 ; and therefore not the daughter of the Earl of Lincoln. 
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be recovered, it would throw some light on th© date 
of the death of Ubert. 

Ilbert left a brother Henry, and that sister, Albreda 
who had been married in 1131 to Robert de Lissonrs. 
Her daughter of the samp name afterwards married 
Richard Fitz Eustace, called Fitz Eustace as being a 
son of that Eustace Fitz John who, with his brother 
Pagauus Fitz John, we have already noted as signa- 
tary of the charter of Henry I. to the monks of Nos- 
tdl. This IB noteworthy as a coincidence, since the 
property became -sixty years afterwards, as we shall 
see, vested in Eustace Fitz John's desceudants. 

To Ilbert succeeded his brother Henry,* so far as is 
known, the sole male t^iirvivor of his line, though 
doubtful mention is made of a Ralph le Rous, a bro- 
ther of Ilbertf; but as in 1147 we find Henry de Lacy 
founding Bamoldswi(^, the predecessor of Kirkstall, 
and maJdng no nreference to Ilbert, or any other 
brother, in the foundation charter, it is probable that 
Ilbert at least was then dead, and certain that He'my 
had ccMne into full possession as rightful heii*. 

That in these early days he was in arms in favour 
of King Stephen, and that he was to some extent a 
loser by his partizanship, is evident from the ancient 

• Dngdale (v. 118, Ellis) says that the Honour of Pontefract 
was, by the Empress Maud, restored to Henry de Lacy, the younger 
son of Robert, but gives no authority ; and the assei-tion requires 
confirmation, though it may be a deduction from the statement 
made in the Charter we shall quote at p. 97. 

+ BeeFoitfFaffe 106. 
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transcript of a charter of Henry IL still in existence 
in the Record Office, and which bears witness that that 
king pardoned him of all he forfeited in war before the 
peace made (1153) between Prince Henry and King* 
Stephen ; bnt the particulars seem to have perished 
completely, the bare record that he was pardoned 
being, so far as we are aware, the only existing testi- 
mony to Henry's offence ; though the fact that the 
later Norman work about the Castle appears to be 
of about the middle of the twelfth century lends 
colour to th& supposition that it had been 
dismantled in retaliation for th'3 lord's trans- 
gression, and restored after he had received the 
pardon referred to in the document in the Record 
Office, and the conseq[uent permission to re-fortify his 
Castle. 

After his " pardon *' and reception into the favour 
of King Henry, the first of the new race of Planta- 
genets, Henry de Lacy seems to have settled quietly 
down in the possession and enjoyment of his ances- 
tral rights, being assessed in 12 Hen. II, as the pos- 
sesor of 58 Knight's fees, namely, 40 of ancient 
foundation, and 18 that had been created after the 
death of Henry 1/ there being still 18^ in the posses- 

* The troublous times of King Stephen seem to haye been a 
period of as much devastation and destruction as the Ciril War of 
the seventeenth century. For three or four generations thereafter 
there is a continual reierence, in the term ^* old feoffment/' to the 
times of Henry I, and almost every record of Stephen's time has 
perished, while not one of his Exchequer Rolls has been handed 
down to us, and but one of an earlier date (31 Henry I), the Boll 
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sion of Guy de Laval as the successor of his father 
Hugh. 

In the latter part of Stephen's reign, Henry de 
Lacy had received possession of Almondbury Castle, 
of Daltou, and of Berwick Castle, as appears by the 
ancient transcript of a charter still in existence at 
the Record OflSce ; and on the accession of Henry II, 
in 1154, he received from that king a second charter, 
which testifying that the Empress Maud (Henry II's 
mother) had pardoned him the ill-will her father 
(Henry I) bore to Robert de Lacy, his father, grant- 
ed him " the Honour of Pontefract with aU its appur- 
tenances in England and Normandy." What these 
latter were it would be now perhaps fniitless to 
enquire, but -the expression is worth notice, since 
coupled with the wording of the Charter of pardon 
by Henry's predecessor, Stephen, to the men of Ilbert 
de Lacy—" both French and English," (see p. 68) — 
it conclusively shows that there were possessions of 
some sort in Normandy attached to the ownership of 
the Honour of Pontefract. At the hands of the same 
King also, this Lord subsequently received the grant 
of a Fair at Pontefract, to begin on St. Giles's Day,* 

from which we have already (Page 83) quoted the entry which 
eBtablishes the fact of Albreda being the full sister of Ilbert de liacy, 
and not his uterine sister, as asserted in the Kirkstall Register. 

* The only St Giles's Fair held in the "north countree" in 
the middle ages was probably this at Pontefract. But there was 
a very famous St. Giles's Fair iu the south, held on a mount near 
Winchester. It was instituted by William the Conqueror, and at 
first lasted for three days only, a term extended by Henry III to six- 
teen. One of its privileges was that during its duration no wares 
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a&d to continue for eight days, and a precept that he 
should hold io peace Orofton, which had been pledged 
to him by Adam de Montbegon. Ancient transcripts 
of each of these Charters still remain in the Becord 
Office, though the originals have in each case unfor- 
tunately perished. 

Ppom the time of this Charter thus given to Henry 
de Lacy, St. Giles's Fair has been constantly held at 
Pcmtefract even to our own day : and to the benefi-. 
ceoce of this same Lord we are inclined to attribute 
the construction not only of St. Griles's Church, at 
Pontefract, but that of St. Botolph's, at Knottingley, 
neither of which existed in the time of Domesday 
(108S), and each of which was built* after the full 

might be sold within an area of seven miles, except within the 
precincts of the fair itself ; all goods sold in contravention of this 
reg^nlation being forfeit to the Bishop. The importance of this 
zwtriction may be estimated when it is remembered that the area 
of i€vm miles* ronnd Winchester '* comprehended even Southamp- 
ton, then a capital trading town." We quote this last clause from 
Hazlitt't recent edition of Warton's History of English Poetij, — 
and quote it as we find it, though Soutaampton is not withju 
seven miles of Winchester. It seems remarkable that War ton, 
himself a Hampshire man, and bom at Basingstoke, should have 
made this slip, though it is possible there may be some way 
of which we are not aware to reconcile his statement with strict 
accurftcy. 

* It has been stated, though proof is lackin^^, that St. Gile&*t 
Church was originally dedicated to St. Oswald, from whom the 
ancient Market Cross of Pontefract was called Oswald's Cross (in 
Domesday Osgitcross), giving its name to the modem WapontaJce 
of Osgoldcross. However that may be, its earliest recorded name 
is that of St. Giles (St. Egidius), the patron saint of cripples, for 
whose convenience church^ dedicated to that saint were generally 
at or near the entrance to a town, the road to them from the other 
Section bein^ distinguished by St. Giles's name. In Pontefract, 
St« Giles's Church was at the west end of the town, near its 
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establishment of the parochial system, as is evident 
from its ecclesiastical status as a chapelrj.* 

In this lord the glories of the first housei 
of de Lacy culminated, it may almost be said, termi- 
nated. He seems to have been an eminently religious 
man, and to have partaken largely of the devotional 
spirit of his age. Indeed Burton (Mon. Ebor. 301J 
^nplles that he was or intended to be a crusader, for he 
says that Savardus, the third prior of NosteU, elected 

entranoe, wliile pilgrims approaching from an easterly direction 
were directed by GUlpgaUy as the way to St. Giles's. (In York 
there is a similar Gmygate, although St. Giles's Ohnrch, York, 
has disappeared, the parish haying heen merged in that of St. 
Olave.) In connection with the name of an important chapel be- 
longing to this chnrch^ which was. dedioat^^ to St. Mary, it may 
be noted that another Henry de Lacy in 1286, a centnry 
afterwards, built a lazar house in F^nteDraet, and dedicated it to 
the. Virgin, but its site is at present unknown. 

^ The three ancient chapehries of this part of Yorkshire were 
(I) $V Botolph, at Enottingley, (2) &lt. Giles, each in the parish 
ojf Pontefract, and each till lately oearing a mark by means of 
which it might fairly be traced to the time of Henry de La(nr, the 
munificent founder of Eirkstall; and (3) All Saints', Skelorook, 
in the Parish of South Kirkby, which we haye seen good grounds 
for attributing to tl^e renowned Bobin Hood, and to haye been the 
*' chapel in Bamisdale " to which, while at the royal court, he 
tamed with the affection which elicited the following :— 
I built me a chapel in Bamisdale 

Which seemly is to see ; 
It is of Mary Magdalene 
And thereto would I be. 

Skelbrook ohapel was attached to St. Mary Magdalene's Priory 
at Monk Bretton, and the three etipe, the arms of that Priory, 
were till lately to be seen as a finial to the hood-moulding of the 
tower, a comparatiyely recent addition to Bobin Hood's Church, 
which was originally without a tower. They haye now been 
shifted to the south porch of a new church built upon the site of 
the ancient structure, the tower alone remaining of what was 
standing six years ago. The three chapelries we haye named 
were each entirely independent of the ecctesiastical jurisdiction of 
the incumbents of the parishes in which they were placed. 
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1153, was scaix*« settled in his new office, when Henry 
de Lacy began to dispute the right of the monks to 
the site on which they were building their new Priory, 
they having removed from their former position near 
the pool. But when about to go to the Holy War^ 
he relinquished his claim, and his relinquishment was 
confirmed by Pope Adrian IV, in 1155. If so, Henry 
de Lacy was at this latter date a Crusader, or had had 
the intention of going on the Crusade, between then 
and 1153, when Savardus was elected prior of 
Noatell. 

He had previously founded Kirkstall, and upon his 
return from the East, he completed the Priory at Pon- 
tefract, the couBecration of which had been delayed, 
apparently as a consequence of the general insecurity 
of the times, and the resulting instability of the for- 
tunes of the lords of the honour, of which we have 
seen such frequent evidence. Commenced in 1090, 
by the advice and consent of the religious-minded 
Archbishop Thomas, receiving in 1140-1, fifty years 
afterwards, the remains of the archbishop who loved 
it, and who himself built Fountains, almost exactly 
after its model, the Priory was not consecrated till 
1159,* and then by an archbishop, Roger, who, 

* Pope Celestine afterwards allowed to tliis Monastery the right 
of interment (the cemetery is still existing to the north of the 
Grange, though part was recently cut away during the erection 
of a malt kiln^, and in the time of any general interdict to per- 
form divine offices under certain restrictions, t.^., with closed doors, 
without the ringing of bells, and in a low voice ; and exempted 
all their cultivated lands from tithes, as long as they were held in 
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although he laboured hard and successfully to improve 
the episcopal revenues of his see, and although he 
almost rebuilt his cathedral church, yet has the, iu 
that age terrible, character of having despised mo- 
iiasticism and ridiculed the foundation of monasteries*. 
Evidently, therefore, there could have been no love 
lost between such an archbishop and the pious found- 
er of Kirkstall ; between the active, stirring prelate, 
who was even accused of being accessory to the mur- 
der of his brother-archbishop, Thomas a Becket, and 
the quiet, peace-loving noble, who, almost alone, re- 
fused to take a part in the dissensions of Henry II 
and his son, Henry III, which during his time, and 
till the death of the " younger king," convulsed the 
whole of the kingdom, both England and Normandy. 

After this war was over, King Henry, as we learn 
from William of Newburgh (II. 38), destroyed the 
fortifications of Leicester and of other towns whose 

the possession of the Priory, and farmed by the monks themselves. 
This was the orig^in of the exemption of the small township of 
Monkhill from the jurisdiction of the Mayor of Pontefract. As 
its area was 4| acres, and as its exemption from tithe was condi- 
tional on its being cultivated by the monks themselves, we can 
easily estimate the amount of labour performed by them. Dug- 
dale says it is not clear whether this exemption was granted by 
Celestine II, who was Pope from September, 1143, to March, 1144, 
or Celestine III, who was Pope from 1193 to 1198, but as the 
Charter refers to the Consecration, which took place in 1159, it is 
evident that the last-named Pope was the grantor, and that there- 
fore the grant was nearly co-incident with Eoger de Lacy's char- 
ter to the burgesses of I'ontefract, of which we shall shortly have 
to speak. 

• Concerning the death of Archbishop Roger, sec Robert de 
Monte (1181), and concerning his character, see William of New- 
burgh ill, 6 
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lordfl had taken bis son's part against bim ; but Pon- 
tefract appears not to have come under this category, 
or there would ha\re been indications of a renewal of 
the work, such as we have already pointed out* as 
giving present eyidenoe that an act of vengeance 
of that very character had been perpetrated SO years 
before, in the time of King Henry'i^ pi-edec^ssor^ 

Henry de Lacy survived till the end of the reig0 of 
Henry II, aB.d dying *^' about U8.7," waa buried at 
S^irkstall. He was succeeded by his only son, Roberta 
the last Qf his race, who, had he been Uessed with a 
long life^ would doubtless also have made his mark 
upon the age in which he lived. The position among 
his peers which Henry de Lacy had secm«d lor his 
son is sufficiently indicated by the rank which Robert 
took among the nobles present at the coronatiou of 
King Richard I, in 1189, on which occasion Johu 
Bromton names him first, the ninth in order being 
John, Constable of Chester, who was Robert's second 
cousin, half removed, and his then heir. 

Of the last of the de Lacies but little is known. 
In a Charter given by him to the Monks of Sallay 
(Mon. Ang. v. 515, Ellis) his wife is named Sabina, but 
that is the solitary mentiou of her which we have 
happened to meet. 

It was probably this Robert who renewed many of 
the monastic charters, and confirmed the grants to 
♦ See Page 96. 
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Nostell by Hugh de La^al of the charches of South 
Eirkby, Featherstone, Haddersfield^ and others^ the 
ascription of which having been made to Robert de 
Lacy, son of Ilbert, has caused it to be imagined that 
he was restored after the dispossession of Hugh de 
LavaL But the truth probably was that the very 
short tenure of power which fell to the lot of this the 
aeoozkd Robert occasioned the monks of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries to confound him with his 
better-known progenitor, his father's father, just as 
we have already seen that they entirely overlooked 
the eadstenoe of the Walter de Lacy, the younger 
brother of the Lord, who was slain at Northallerton, 
An examination of the chartulary of St. Nicholas* 
Hospital, which, by the kindness of the late Mr Winn, 
of Nostell Priory, we made some years ago, has 
given uft additional incidental confirmation of the cor- 
rectness of this surmise, for we find .that a Charter 
of Henry II, after confirming all previous gifts to 
Nostell, names that of Hugh de Laval, but does not 
mention its confirmation by Robert de Lacy, which it 
would have done had it been at that time* so con- 
firmed. 

Robert de Lacy enjoyed his possessions for little 
more than five years, dying on the 12th of the 

* That is in the early part of the reign of Henry II, for the 
Charter is witnessed by Thomas k Becket, ChanceUor, who was 
appointed to that ofBice in 1154, and by Theobald, Archbishon of 
Canterbury, who died in 1161 ; its date is therefore between tnose 
years.— See also Dngdale's Monasticon, y. 94, £llis*s Edition. 
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Kalends of February in 1193-4; and with him ex- 
pired the male line of the great de Lacy family of 
warriors and monks, who seem to have been very fair 
representatives of the pieties of the age in which they 
flourished, who built churches, founded monasteries, 
and were for the most part quiet stay-at-home im- 
provers. Ilbert the soldier, Robert the restless (the 
key to whose life is to be found in his persistent 
loyalty to Robert Curthose), the second Ilbert, Henry 
the devout, and a second Robert, complete the quintet. 
Among them all we find strong evidences of the in- 
fluence of the times in which they lived, and which, 
of all the Pre- Reformation ages after the Conquest, 
most deserved the title of the Age of Piety. 

Possessing the district for a century and a quarter, 
they did much to raise it from the servile condition 
into which it was thrown by the Conquest. If it was 
not the fortune of any of them to become ennobled as 
did their compeers the Montgomeriea, the Giffords, 
the Meschines, and others ; and if. the churches of 
Pontef ract, Badsworth, Kirkby, Smeaton, Womersley, 
Darrington, Ackworth, Featherstone, Castleford, Fry- 
stone, and others, already constructed on their estates 
in this neighbourhood by the piety of their Saxon 
piiedecessors, rendered the erection of more churches 
a less pressing need, yet while not neglecting to in- 
crease their number in places like Ledsham, Campsail, 
Birkin, Owston, and Knottingley, where they foilnd 
noi.e, and to lebuild, as in Smeaton, where recon- 
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stractiou was necessary, they did what besides lay in 
them to further the spiritual well-beiug of their de- 
pendants, as witness their liberal foundation of the 
Gluniac Priory of Pontefract, of the Augustinian 
Monastery of Nostell, and of the Cistercian Abbey of 
Elirkstall, foundations which, however they may have 
degenerated in after times, must yet in the early days 
of their establishment have done much to civiUze the 
people among whom they were planted, and to foster 
a spirit of piety. The first de Lacies received a 
Lordship, the inhabitants of which were serfs, but 
when they died out they left a people nearly prepared 
to accept the boon which twenty years later their 
successors helped to extort from an unwilling King. 
We allude to that Charter which, being intended to 
serve as a check upon the hitherto unchecked despot- 
ism of the Crown, and so to confirm the privileges 
of 'the Nobles, became ultimately, by a gradual ex- 
tension of its benefits to burghers and to the tillers 
of the soil, the foundation of all our liberties, — 
Magna Charta! 



The male line of the descendants of Ilbert de Lacy 
having thus expired in the third generation, we have 
now to follow the property through a second stage, 
commenced when the heiress, a lady of advanced age, 
by divesting herself of the large possessions of the 
Pontefract Honour in favour of her youthful grand- 
son, passed it into the hands of a new family, more 
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closely connected "with England, and less closely 
connected with France, than had been the former 
house. 

As we have shown, the early death of the second 
Robert terminated the original de Lacy family in the 
male line. But a female branch still existed, and 
upon the heiress of that branch the inheritance de- 
volved. Robert de Lacy, the son of the original 
Ilbert, had had three sous* and a daughter. The 
three sons were Ilbert, who inherited, and who died 
childless before 1147; Henry, who succeeded, and 
died in 1187, leaving a son, Robert, who deceased in 
1193 ; and Walter, who had been killed at the Battle 
of the Standard in 1138. The daughter was Albreda, f 

• In Baines's History of Lancafihire (II. 22) we find a state- 
ment that the Manor of Downham was giren hy Hbeirt de Lacy to 
his brother Ralph le Rons. If this statement is accurate, the re- 
ference mnst be to this second Ilbert,'becanse the poetical chronicler, 
Jordan Fantosme (1874), speaks of Ralph le Rous as having been 
taken prisoner at the siege of Alnwick in 1174. He teas, of course, 
younger than Henry, or he would haye inherited before him. 

t It is only within these last few years that this relationship 
has been authoritatively ascertained. The universally received 
statement has been that the first Albreda was a uterine sister only; 
Ex parte tnatris^ are the words of the Eirkstall document which was 
the origin of the error and whose statement was adopted without 
further examination by Du^dale, Burton, Whittaker, Hunter, and 
all other writers on Yorkshire topography, and this in spite of its 
manifest inaccuracy. For, when examined into, it represents 
Henry de Lacy as dying in 1187, and leaving a widow who re- 
married and had a great grandson capable of entering into a con- 
tract with his granunother, and therefore of full age, in 1194. 
This we proved seven years ago when we commenced the investiga- 
tion of the subject, and sent a copy of our remarks to many ar- 
chaeological friends without being able to elicit any reconcilement 
of the discrepancies. But the late Mr J. Gough Nichols, F.S.A., 
subsequently pointed out in tiie Yorkshire Archaeological Journal 
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who in 1131 had married Robert de Lissours, Lord 
of Sprotborough, and by him had a daughter 
named after herself. 

This second Albreda nee Lissours, in whom the in- 
heritance both of the Lacies and of the Lissours thus 
centered in 1193, had had two husbands, Richard Fitz 
Eustace and William Fitz Godric, by each of whom 
she had issue, being by her first husband tne mother 
of John Fitz Eustace, Constable of Chester, and by 
her second, the ancestress of the Fitzwilliams, a name 
not altogether unknown in Yorkshire even in the nine- 
teenth century. We shall have, however, no occasion 
to follow out this second branch, as our attention will 
be confined to the line of John Fitz Eustace, the son 
of Albreda de Lissours by Richard Fitz Eustace. 

This John, the Constable, who had been in 1181 of 
suflBcient importance to be selected by Henry II, at 
the Conquest of Ireland, to take charge of Dublin,* 
died in crusade at Tyre, in 1190,t leaving a son Roger, 
who succeeded him as Constable of Chester ; and a 

(li. 172) that Mr. Hunter when in 1833 editing the Pipe Roll of 
31 Hen. 1., discovered the entry to which we have already referred 
(p. 83) , which established the fact that Albreda was sister of 
Ilbert de Lacy, and therefore of his brother Henry, and that she 
was married to Robert de Lissours in 1131, a ttiscovery which 
reconciles all previously ascertained facts. 

♦ "While here he had, in 1184, a clerV, William, an eminent 
astrologer, whom we suspect to be the William of the Church of 
St. Mary, whose name appears as a witness to the Pontefract 
Charter of 1194, and who had been made a prebend of York in 
1189, succeeding Hubert Walter, after wai-ds Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. — (Bromton, 1161.) 

t Dugdale mentions John's death as occurring in 1179; but 
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second son, Eustace, called de Chester, of whom we 
can trace nothing except that he was a witness to 
Roger's Charter m 1194 (See Post, p. 112). 

Roger Fitz Eustace, was in 1191, in high favour in 
England, and in a position of such semi-indeDendeut 
authority that having been, in the King's absence, 
entrusted by the Chancellor, William, Bishop of Ely, 
with the charge of the Castles of Nottingham and 
Tickhill, when these Castles wei-e treacherously sur- 
rendered to John, the King's brother, Roger seized 
Alan de Lee and Peter de Bevencourt, to whom they 
had been committed, and, because they had consented 
to the treachery, he hanged them both; a high-handed 
act, which caused him to incur John's violent indig- 
nation at the time, though it does not seem to have 
entailed on him any very serious consequences. Such 
an immunity might, however, have been on account 
of the great rise in Roger's fortime, which so soon 
occurred ; for when Robert de Lacy died in 1193, and 
h isestates passed in due succession to his cousin, the 
second Albreda, Roger's grandmother, Roger made an 
agreement* with her by which he took immediate pos- 
session of the Lacy lands, her maternal inheritance, 
and assumed the Lacy name, leaving the Lissours 

this is a mistake, for Roger de Hoveden especially states that he 
was sent to take charge of Dublin in 1181, and Bromton names 
him (ninth) among the Barons present at the Coronation of 
Richard I., in 1189, while each of these historians records his 
death at Tyre in 1190. 

* A copy of this agreement is extant in Leycester's Historical 
Antiquities, p. 268. 
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lands, her paternal inheritance, to pass, with the name 
of Fitzwilliam, to her descendants by William Fitz 
Oodric, her second husband. 

Richard I was then a captive in Germany, where 
he had been detained on his journey home from the 
East. Tho doubtful story of his discovery by a 
minstrel is well known ; and after enduring an impri- 
sonment in various places, extending o^er sixteen 
months, he was released when a ransom had been 
exacted from him of no less than a hundred thousand 
silver marks. We transcribe the following literally, as 
it exists in the ^' Red Book," at Westminster, our 
authority being the vanous Harleian MSS. of Glover's 
Visitation, into which it has been copied : — 

Scutagium universale aasiaum ano sexto regis Eicardi 
primi de FrcBlatis et Baronibuspro redemptions ejusdem 
regis e captivitate Leopoldi^ Duds Austnoe^ qd 20 soUdos 
nullo exempto, Redemptus est rex Ricardus pro 1 00,000 
libratarum sterlingarum,^(A general scutage levied in 
the sixth of King Richard I from the Prelates and 
Barons for the ransom of that King from the bondage 
of Leopold, Duke of Austria, at 20 shillmgs [per 
Knight's fee], none being exempted. Eling Richard 
was ransomed for 100,000 [silver marks] by weight.) 

The return from captivity of the lion-king occurred 
in the spring of 1194; his second coronation* took 

* It seems to hare been considered that the King's captiyity 
bad somehow vitiated his kingly nower, which it was necessary to 
restore by a fresh coronation. This second coronation appears to 

I 
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place at Wiiicliester on the octave of Easter, April 
17th of that year; and the agreement between Roger 
and his grandmother with respect to the Lacy lands 
was entered in the King's Ooui-t at Winchester the 
following Thursday. Six weeks afterwards, Roger 
de Lacy, under his new name, executed his first act of 
lordship, by granting to his burgesses of Pontef ract the 
earliest Charter of which there is now any record, though 
from a reference borne by the document to the time 
of Henry de Lacy, it is probable that there had been 
an earlier Charter of that Lord, which has been lost 
sight of for many generations. 

This earliest of the Pontefract Charters is also the 
oldest known example of the armorial bearings of 
either of the Lacy families. Of the first family, it is 
even unknown what was their heraldic device ; but, 
as they now exist on this Charter, the bearings of 
Roger Fitz Eustace, who, although assuming the 
name of Lacy, did not necessarily take the arms, were 
Quarterly Oi' and Gules^ with a label of five points, 
whether sable^ vert^ or argent we will not pretend to 
decide, for we might quote inferential authority for 
either. The seal is of green wax, and is in a very 
fair state of preservation.* Since the most laborious 
research and the most patient investigation has failed 

have been the time of the assumption by Eichard of the three 
golden leopards or lions, which have ever since been the heraldic 
emblem of England. Before that date Richard and his predeces 
sors had used one lion only. 
* When we examined it, in 1870, it weighed 1 oz. S^drams. 
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in providing any authority for a true armorial bearing 
previous to the Second Crusade, in 1147*, this seal, 
which dates within a half century of that Crusade, 
is thus, although utterly unknown to heraldic litera- 
ture, of the very highest heraldic interest ; and it is 
possible, though we offer the remark as a suggestion 
only, that the coat, which appears on the counter seal 
Or and Gules quarterly, was the blazon of the first 
family, and that in the infancy of the science Roger 
Fitz Eustace assumed the label of Jive points to sig- 
nify his descent in the second degi^ee from the then 
living head of the family, Albreda, daughter of Al- 
breda, daughter of Robert, son of Ilbert de Lacy, and 
that on her death he retained the device, handuig it 
down to his descendants as a permanent charge, not- 
withstanding that when the reason for its assumption had 
ceased, the correct heraldry would have been for him 
to have discontinued altogether the use of the label, 
reverting to the simple blazonry of Quarterly, Or and 
Gules. 

The principal object of this Charter of Roger was 
practically the farming out of the rents of his newly- 
acquired property in Pontefract to the highest bidder, 
who was to be appointed Prsetor for the purpose of 
collecting them ; but there was a careful and sugges- 
tive proviso that " the burgesses will be the proper 
persons, if they will give as much as others." This 

* Planche's PursuiTant of Arms, 1869,/?. 16. 
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first grant of Roger's special favour, or, as it is 
styled, " Concession of liberty, " cost the burgesses 
800 marks (£200), so that it may be easily perceived 
that such grants were only a mode of raising money 
for the wants of the new Lord. The Charter bears 
date Westminster, 6th day of the ides* of June, in 
the fifth year of the coronationf of King Richard, «.«., 
8th June, 1194, and is still kept in the Pontefract 
Town Hall. In character the handwriting bears a 
remarkable resemblance to that which engrossed 
Magna Charta twenty years afterwards, and attached to 
it is a second Charter, with reference to 194 acres of 
land in the moor, which was granted to certain par- 
sons named in the Charter. The name of Eustachius, 
" brother of the Lord," appears on this document first 
among the list of witnesses,} but nothing more is on 

* Some ignorant person apparently having misread id^ as dies, 
has endorsed this Charter that it was granted on the 6th day of 
Jnne. 

t This mode of reclconing from the date of the coronation of 
the King was not uncommon in the tweUth and thirteenth centu- 
ries. Richard's successor, John, similarly dated deeds from his 
coronation ; and the date was in this latter case particularly cum- 
brous, for as John was crowned on Ascension Day, which is a 
moyeable feast, some of his regnal years are 50 days longer than 
others. 

X Another witness was a " William of the Church of St. Marjr," 
whose title has been supposed to give colour to the pure surmise 
that St. Giles's Church was anciently dedicated to St. Mary. This 
William was, however, a well-known ecclesiastic, and of such a 
position that there need be no wonder at our finding his name third 
on this list of witnesses, and preceded only by Hubert, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and Roger Bigot, Earl of Norfolk. To precluae 
any such erronous inference for the future, we have collected the 
following particulars of him, shoviing that he had no local con- 
nection whatever with F«ntefract : — Roger de Hoyeden mentions 
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record conceruiug him so far as we have been able to 
asoertaiu. 

In the following year, as his share of the scutage 
levied to defray the ransom which had been promised 
for the King, Roger paid £45 15s., or rather more 
than a fifth of the amount which he had received from 
his bm-gesses of Pontefract, being described in the 
scutage list as ^^Rogerus de Cestria, successor 
Henrici de Lascy," as if there had been no inter- 
mediate Lord. Tn 1196 be paid a further sum of 
2,000 marks for full livery of the Honour of Ponte- 
fract, excepting tha Castle, which the King retained 
in his own hands, with what ulterior view it is now 

him frequently, as. being a Yorkshireman, he naturally would do. 
During the tumult against the Jews at Richard's first coronati(m, 
one of them, named Benedict, a Jew, of York, was so maltreated 
and wounded as to be in danger of his life, on which he was 
baptised by William, prior of the Church of St. Mary, at York. 
Shortly afterwards the King gave to Hubert Fitz Walter, Dean of 
York, the Bishopric of Salisbury, and William of the Church of 
St. Mary was made prebend in his place. Hubert Fitz Waltpr 
and William were also companions in visiting King Bichard in 
captivity, and even while the King was in durance Hubert received 
from him the nomination to his Archbishopric. In 1194, the year 
•f the Pontefract Charter, William was one of the commissioners 
entrusted with powers to obtain for the King's use the demesnes, 
wards, and escheats of his rebellious brother, John (afterwards 
King). He was also one of the supervisors of the loans hy the 
Jews, and towards the close of that year (the year of the King's 
return J, when the King was reconciled to his brother Geoffrey, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the reconciliation was formally an- 
nounced to William of the Church of St Mary and Hugh Bar- 
dolph, by a letter from the King, dated Nov. 3, at Mamerz. To 
William of the Church of St. Mary was also given temporarily 
the custody of the Abbey of Glastonbury, upon the deprivation of 
Savaric, Bishop of Bath; and on the demise of the Bishop of 
London, William of the Church of St. Mary succeeded him. — See 
also Ante, page 107. 
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impossible to say, for he lived but three years 
afterwards. 

On his death, in 1199, and the accession of his 
brother, John, Earl of Mortaigne, Hubert, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, William Marshall, Earl of Striguil, 
and Geoffrey Fitz Peter, Earl of Essex, the justiciary, 
who were deputed by John to preserve the peace till 
his arrival in person from Normandy, met at North- 
hampton, summoned before them all those Earls and 
Barons whose fidelity to " John they doubted, among 
whom was Roger de Lacy, Constable of Chester, and 
there pledged their words that John would give to 
each of them his due if they would preserve their 
fealty to him and keep the peace. This they pro- 
mised to do ; and as soon as the King arrived in 
England, in fulfilment of his engagement he delivered to 
Roger his Castle of Pontefract, having however firat 
received from him his son and heir as an hostage, who 
must at the time, have been very young, since, as we 
shall presently see, he was still in his nonage when 
his father died twelve years afterwards. 

Roger de Lacy was quickly in as high favour with 
the new King as he had been with his brother, and 
on the promise of payment of 500 marks, in five an- 
nual instalments, was permitted to resume possession 
of the twenty knight's fees which had been alienated 
from the Lords of Pontefract since the forfeiture of 
Robert in the time of Henry I. He was also put in 
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temporary charge of the Castle of Chinon when John 
first meditated the confinement there of his nephew 
Arthur, and would probably have beem the gaoler, but 
that Arthur and his mother -who had re-married with 
Ranulph, Earl of Chester, Roger being Constable — 
escaped with many others and took refuge in Anjou. 

In the following year Roger was one of King John's 
messengers sent with letters patent of safe conduct, 
to summon the King of Scotland to do homage to the 
Knig of England at Lincoln, and he was also one of 
fche witnesses to the act of homage, beiug named first 
among the barons by Roger Hoveden, a contempo- 
rary and neighbouring historian. He continued to be a 
tnisty and honoured servant, and in May 1201, on the 
recommencement of hostilities, was sent by the king 
with a hundred knights to defend Normandy against 
the men of Poitou. 

The murder of the unhappy prince Arthur followed 
shortly, and led to an almost general insurrection in 
John's Norman provinces. Castle after castle fell; 
but Roger de Lacy who had been made governor of 
the strong fortress of Chateau Gaillard, also called 
Buttevant, which the late King Richard had built in 
1198 on an island at the mouth of the Seine, defended 
himself stoutly and stood there a very obstinate and 
famous siege, only giving way when short of food, 
and deserted by his king, whose letter practically 
giving the garrison permission to surrender if reduced 
to extremities is preserved in Duchesne (1059). 
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This fortress was the last which held out against 
the arms of Philip, and after enduring with great 
bravery a siege of six months, Roger deeming it more 
honourable to die by the sword than by famine, made 
a vigorous sally, and slew a great number of the be- 
siegers ; but, being overpowered by numbers, he was 
made prisoner. As a prisoner of war he was, however 
treated with great respect, temporarily allowed his 
liberty on parole in Paris, and ultimately liberated on 
payment of 6,000 marks as a ransom. 

After his return he was made sheriff of Yorkshire 
and Cumberland, which oflBces he filled for five years* 
having been, in 1203, favoured with a letter from the 
King, directing the tenants to receive him as their Lord. 
In the scutage, 2 John, he answered for 47f Knight's 
fees, and later in the reign, besides others which he 
held in wardship, he was charged for 47| for his 
own lands, and 20 for those of Laval, which, as we 
have already mentioned, he had been permitted to 
resume, and which were, in 1205, confirmed to him 
by Charter, of which an ancient transcript exists in 
the Record OflBce under the title of " Grant to Roger 
de Lacy, Constable of Chester, of the Manor of 
Snaith, in Yorkshire, a fair at Clitheroe, in Lanca- 
shire, and all the lands of Guy de la Valle in England." 
This Lord seems to have been a brave determined 
man ; and a very singular exploit is recorded of him. 
Hugh Lupus, the first Earl of Chester, had granted a 
Charter for a fair to the Monks of St. Werburgh's 
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Abbey, in Chester, with a privilege that no frequenter 
of the fair should be there apprehended for theft or 
any other offence unless it had been committed during 
the fair. This privilege naturally made Chester Fair 
the resort of thieves and vagabonds from all parts of 
the kingdom; and on one occasion Ranulph, third 
Earl of Chester, having entered Wales, was compelled 
to shut himself up in a fortified place, where, 
being closely besieged, he sent to Roger the Constable, 
who forthwith marched to his relief at the head of a 
concourse collected from the fair, of minstrels and 
loose characters of all descriptions. These coiistituted 
such a numerous body that the besiegers, mistaking 
them for soldiers, at once raised the siege ; and for 
the seasonable service thus rendered to him the Earl 
conferred upon Roger and his heirs the patronage of 
all the Chester minstrels, a patronage which the Con- 
stable transferred to his steward, Dutton,* whose 
family, in the lineal descent, enjoy to this day, 
whatever may be the honour attachable to such a 
" privilege." 

Roger had been all his life long an open-handed 
benefactor of the Church, and when he died, in 
October, 1211, probably not much more than forty 
years old, the Monks of Stanlaw, where he was 
buried, dedicated to his memory the following 
epitaph : — 

* A certain Aldred de Dutton, presumably this steward, is one 
of the witnesses to Roger de Lt«ey's Chaiter to Pontefract in 1' 
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Hie sepelitur Hems 

Conjiige cum cara, 

Forti Sampsoui 

Tauro cornuto 
Tectum torace 
RegQum cum pace 

Nullus Trojanus 

Victor in setate 

Geiites linguanim 

Sectas Persrarum, 
Grsecos, Creteuses, 
Francos, Flandrenses 

Hie dum puguavit 
Vivus ut optavit 
Pictor adoraavit 

luferni claustro 

Sit prece conventus 

Inclita matroua 

Sit cum matre pia 

Qui legis, absque mora 



Generosus in orbe Rogerus, 
Quam mors prostravit amara. 
Similis f uit atque leoni 
Pungendi semper acuto. 
Nullus superare valebat, 
Miles sub rege regebat. 
Sibi par fuit in probitate. 
Fuit alter Waspasianus. 
Male credentes varianim, 
Medorum, Sparsiatarum, 
Romauos, bella moveutes, 
Nautas portis rapientes, 
Pugnans pugnando domavit. 
Defuncto tumba paratur 
Petram sub qua tumulatur 
Careat perflatus ab austro 
Fulgoris in arce retentus 
Digna Matilda corona 
Christi conjuncta Maria. 



Pro fundatoribus ora.* 

The epitaph may be deserved ; indeed some accounts 

say that Roger was called " of Hell " from his ferocity; 

though, ou the other hand, we found, on examining the 

copy of the Nostel Chartulary, in the possession of 

* On this spot lies buried the noble lord Roger, with his dear 
wife, struck down by bitter death. * * * * Misbelievers of 
various tongues ; of Persian, Mede, and Spartan sects ; Greek, 
Cretan, and Roman warriors ; French and Flemish pirates, this 
warrior while he warred, tamed by war. — Th« jingle of the 
original has, for the roost part, a rhythm almost exactly that of the 
child's rhyme of " Oranges and Lemons." 
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Mr. Winn, a memorandum apparently written about 
1500, which treats Hell as the family name of the 
LissourR. " AlbrEDA disponsata fait Ro'TO HETiLS 
CONSTABULAB' CbSTR', qui genuit ex ea JOH'EB 
Hells. Joh'ES vero genuit ROGERU' HELLS.' 
(Albreda was affianced to Robert Hells, Constable of 
Chester, who begat of her John Hells, and John 
begat Roger Hells.) But there is no evidence that 
this cognomen ever attached itself so persistently to 
the family, while the unsupported statement of a 
MS., at least three centuries after date, cannot be 
considered altogether conclusive. 

Roger's wife was Maud de Clare, and by her he 
had one son, John de Lacy, who succeeded him ; 
though being a minor his Honours and his poeses- 
sions fell to the King, who made a royal use of the 
revenues while the minority lasted. In 1213 we find 
him directing 300 marks (£200) from the issues to be 
spent on the works at Corfe Castle as far south as in 
Dorsetshire; a singular fact, which may perhaps 
account for, or be accounted for, by that Castle 
having during that same year received a rather notably 
prisoner from these parts, under somewhat remark- 
able circumstances, which have left an indelible stain 
upon the memory of King John. 

It happened in this manner. The oppressive and 
tyrannical conduct of the King had gradually in- 
censed the whole kingdom against him ; and, repre- 
senting very probably the popular feeling, a certain 
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hermit called Peter* of Pontefract, prophesied that 
by the next Ascension Day, t.«., as we have seen, by 
the next anniversary of his Coronation, John shonld 
be cast out of his kingdom. The hermit offered him- 
self to undergo somewhat the same treatment as that 
to which Micaiah, the son of Imlah, had been sub- 
jected of old, and moreover to suffer death, if his 
prophecy should not prove tnie ; and John, accepting 
the offer, ordered him to be confined till the coming 
Ascension Day (1213) in this Corfe Castle; when, 
although he had on the previous day resigned his 
Crown to the Pope's legate, which the hermit claimed 
to have been a fulfilment of the prediction, the King 
asserted that he still retained his royal power, and 
apparently in proof that he retained at least one 
royal prerogative, the lordship of life and death, he 
ordered the unfortunate hermit and his unoffending 
son to be dragged at a horse's tail tt) the neighbour- 
ing town of Wareham, and there to be both hanged. 

John de Lacy came of age that year, for in the 
Close Rolls of 1213 (1833, p. 157b), is a copy of the 
writ dated 20th September, by which he had seisin 
granted to him, paying the King 7,000 marks for 
livery of the Honour, less the Castles of Poutefract 
and Donnington, which the King retained, and for 
the expensf s of keeping which Peter Fitz Herbert had 
an order on the Exchequer. As hereditary Constable 

* See FoNTEFRACT AND ITS Name, I age 40. 
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of that city, John de Lacy is, io the writ of seisin, 
styled John of Chester, as we have * already noted 
his father to have been. 

At the close of the same year, Dugdale, quoting 
the Register of Sallay, in Harl MSS, 112, gives (No. 
19) a Charter of John de Lacy to the Monks of 
Sallay, which, however, is only a copy, and on that 
account we may overlook, as a fault of the copyist, 
its evident inaccuracy in referring to Robert de Lacy, 
who had granted them a previous Charter, about 1190, 
as the/(«A«r of John. The Charter is dated at Pon- 
tefract, on the octave of St. Martin (Nov. 18), and, 
contrary to the usual practice, has the date of the 
year (1213) in full. The Charter is in the form of a 
letter to G. de Button, his steward, and contains a 
peculiar clause binding the grantees to provide during 
the next summer for the former occupierd of the land, 
a thoughtful provision, which is rather an evidence of 
authenticity, in spite of other doubtful points. 

Notwithstanding that his Castles were thus in the 
King's hands as his liege lord, John de Lacy at first 
joined the Barons against him, being at the age of 
twenty-three one of those who extorted Magna 
Charta from the unwilling King, and was accor- 
dingly by name duly excommunicated by the Pope. 
Yorkshire and Notts were allotted to him as the dis- 
trict within which he was to enforce the observance 
of the new law; but the double influence of the 

spiritual excommunication and the temporal with- 
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holding of his Castlea was probably too much for 
him. Anyway he speedily sougiit the King and made 
bis peace. 

Henceforth little is known of this baron, who seems 
to have subsequently made a quiet and steady pro- 
gress in material prosperity. Among other thiugs, 
he is recorded to have obtained for his burgesses of 
Pontefract a Chai-ter granting to all merchants and 
strangers coming to the town of Pontefract by water 
freedom from payment of any toll*; a boon calculated 
to add much to the prosperity of the town, and in its 
enlightened character affording a great contrast to the 
restricting notions of the Turnpike Trustees of the 
last century, from whose exactions we are only now 
becoming emancipated. 

John de Lacy was married twice. By his first wife, 
Alice, daughter of Gilbert de Aquila, he had no issue ; 
but by his second marriage, with Margaret, daughter 
and co-heiress of Robert, the son of Saher de Quincy, 
Earl of Winchester, by Hawise, Countess of Lincoln, 
who herself ultimately became one of the four co- 
heirs of Randolph, Earl of Chester and Lincoln, he 
greatly added to the honours of his house, and com- 
menced the ascent which landed his great grand- 

♦ Even as late as a hundred years ago , (for we have seen one 
signed by Samuel Saltonstall, mayor in 1778) it was the custom 
here for the mayor to certify to a trader's residence within the 
Honour. This entitled him to claim the benefit of a Charter of 
King James I, which freed him from all tolls in any part of the 
kingdom. This was probably an extension of tne privileges 
' granted by John de Lacy's Charter. 
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daughter in the arms of royalty. When Earl Ran- 
dolph died in 1232, Hawise seems to have made over 
her Earldom of Lincoln to her daughter, and her 
daughter's husband, John de Lacy, who accordingly, 
by Royal Charter, dated at Northampton, 23rd 
November, 1232, obtained that title, which he bore 
until his death, being the first of his line who had a 
position in the ranks of the titled nobility. 

Matthew Paris in recording the contest which 
occurred daring the same year between the King and 
Richard Marshall, Earl of Pembroke, states that the 
Earl of Lincoln was bought over to the King's party 
with John le Scot, Earl of Chester, by Peter de Rupi- 
bus, Bishop of Winchester, by means of a bribe of a 
thousand marks, which does not appear a large sum to 
purchase his adhesion and support, but to which, how- 
ever, probably his creation as Earl of Lincoln was not 
without its effect in conciliation. 

When receiving the Earldom, John de Lacy seems 
to have adopted the arms of Or^ a lion rampant, pur- 
pure^ in addition to those to which he was entitled by 
paternal descent. In addition, we say, for want of a 
better word to explain our meaning, but by no means 
in addition in an heraldic sense. For he used both 
coats concurrently ; as his son Edmund did the three 
garbs for Chester, without in either case a quartering 
or an impalement, neither of which practices had been 
then introduced. Heralds, however, when treating of 
the Earldom of Lincoln, ignore the Lacy quarterings. 
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although there are, besides two in Pontefract Town 
Hall, as many as seven or eight specimens in various 
parts of the kingdom, the label being sometimes of 
four points, and the whole sometimes bearing as 
charge a bendlet, sometimes even a bar sinister,* 
and, in one instance, in Westminister Abbey, having 
an engrailed border. 

In so doing the heralds are probably quite right, 
for there is very clear evidence that the purple lion 
was in use in Pontefract at this time, the present 
writer having a small seal bearing that emblazonment, 
of quite as early a date as this century, while he 
has seen another which, only in April, 1877, was 
turned out of a liquorice ground on that partf 

* For examples, see Boutell (pp. 26, 162, 219, and 220), who, 
evidently unaware of the Pontefract label of 1194, to which 
we have now called attention (see page 111), says that **the 
earliest known label appears upon the counter-seal of Saher de 
Quincey, first Earl of Winchester," who was not made an Earl 
until the 8th of John, thirteen years after Roger Fitz Eustace 
came to Pontefract. 

T How true it is that in Pontefract a spade can hardly be put 
into the ground without disturbing some nistoric remain. Mr. 
Eeighley has also another most interesting seal which he dug up 
in a neighbouring plot some thirty years ago. It bears on a 
chief, three mullets, being the old arms of the Douglas family. 
And since this family assumed, in 1355, an addition oi a heart on 
the field of the shield, the seal thus found in Pontefract is 
clearly of an earlier date than that assumption, and an historical 
memento more than five centuries old. The heart, it may be 
added, was that of Robert Bruce, which the " good Sir James 
Douglas" was carrying for burifd to the Holy Land, in 1330, 
when he was killed oy the Saracens, and the shield is, in the pre- 
sent instance, surmounted with an earFs coronet, and what seems 
to be the salamander crest of the Earls of Douglas, though 
without the flames issuing from the mouth, which appear on the 
garter plate of James, Earl Douglas, who died in 1483. 
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of the site of Edmund de Lacy's foundation of the 
Friars Preachers, which is now owned and occupied 
by Mr. Keighley. But the quarterly shield was the 
distinctive yawiVy cognizance of the Lacies.* 

Although Earl of Lincoln, John de Lacy seems 
to have been more proud of his lower but hereditary 
office than of his newly-acquired dignity; and as 
Constable of Chester he was present at the marriage 
in 1236 of the youthful King, Henry III, with the 
Lady Eleanor Provence, on which occasion we are 
told that he attended upon the King in the procession, 
and " with his rod or warder " kept back the crowd 
" according to his office," *' when they pressed for- 
ward in a disorderly manner." 

The Normans were an eminently reli^ous people, 
and throughout the first century after the consolida- 
tion of their power in England the wealth they gave 
to religious objects was something enormous, while 
they had been pre-eminent in Christendom for their 
respect to the Pope of Rome. But after that deference 
had culminated in the abasement of King John before 

• There is a very fine example of these Lacy arms in erey wax 
in the British Museum. It is among those specially displayed for 
the general public, but its number on the catalo^e is 52 H 43a. 
It is, Obyerse, the usual equestrian figure, bearing on his shield 
quarterly, a bar, over all a label of seven points; surrounded by 
the inscription Sioill . . . oeri sb . . . . Gesteie. 
On the reverse is a splendid example of the Lacy Knot (iRterlaeed 
as a play upon the name), the inscription being Sioill Roobbx db 
Lascy, Constabul Gesteb. The Gharter, which is not in Dug- 
dale, is a grant to the Monks of Stanlaw of his purchase of Alan 
de Elande, paying a rent of 40 silver pennies yearly at the feast of 
St Martin. 

K 
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Pjmdulplv, the Papal legate, it began to fade. At 
the head of the cowmeacement of the spirit of resist- 
aii<;»^ to Papal ^^r^ssioD, which tenniuated la the 
Reformation a.iid the permanent separation from Rome, 
above three ceMuries afterwards, wa« John de.Lacy, 
Earl of Lincoln, and Lotd of the Honour of Poate-. 
fract ; and in 1237, when the Pope made so vigorous an 
effort to obtain a . firmer hold of the temporalities of 
the English Church, this Baron was one of thpae 
in tht?. commission to prohibit Otho., the PapaJ legate* 
from promulgating in the CouncU then assemHed any- 
thing contrary to the King's Grown and dignity. His. 
effort was successful ; and the same year he had a 
grant of the shrievalty of the County of Chester, being 
also constituted Governor of the Castle, there. But 
he did not liye, to consolidate. his position.; and at his, 
death, on 22nd July, 1240, he left two daughters and 
a sop, Edmund, who, being unde;* age, also became a 
ward of the King, as h}q father had been beforq biiii. 
The daughters were sent for to Windsor, to be edu- 
cated with the King's children ; while, when be was 
but seventeen years old, a marriage was contrived for 
Edmund with Alesia, daughter of Manfred, Marquis 
of Saluzzo, a foreign relation of the Queen. This, 
was celebrated in May, 1247. 

Although his father had been Earl of Lincoln, 
Edmund never enjoyed the title, it remaining with his 
mother at her husband's death, soon after which she 
re-married with Walter Marshal, Earl of Pembroke, 
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whom lihewns© she outliTed.* She survived her sou 
also; audperhapshisnon-possessiouof the higher dig- 
nity of the' Earldom of Liucoln, which, as We have 
said, remained with his mother, caused Edmund to 
do more for Pontefract duriug his short life than he 
otherwise might have done. 

This was the age of special Charters aud extra^ 
ordiuary exemptioQS. For himself, Edmund de Lacy 
obtained, when he came of age (35th Heniy III), a 
Charter of freewarreu in all his demesne Jands in the 
Honour of Pontefract ; and, six years afterwards, 
for his people, one for a weekly market at Tanshe^* 
every Wednesday. He also obtained for Pontefract a 
summer fair for three days, Trinity Sunday, the day 
before, and the day after, the court metnorial of each 
of which Charters is in the Record Oflice, London^ 
though the originals have perished. 

* There is in the British Museum a Charter (L. F. C. v. 4.) of 
Margaret de Lacy, Countess of Lincoln and Pembroke, which is in 
very fair presenration. It is merely a ^rant to one John the 
Chaplain of a purchase he had made, but is interesting from the 
character of the seal attached to the document. ** . . ROASETE^is 
all that remains of the inscription, which surrounded a full length 
female figure, under a canopy. On her extended right hand she 
holds a shield containing the Lacy arms, quarterly, though unfor- 
tunately damiaged in the first quarter, and it is hardly certain 
whether they exhibit the label or the har— prohahly the label, but 
not the bar. On her extended left hand she holds either the Pem- 
hroke or the Lincoln lion, which are very much alike, but as the 
deed is from her as Countess of Pembroke, it is prubable that the 
aims are of that earldom. It was only during the short time that 
her second marriage lasted that she had the right of bearing those 
two armsjasthe arms of Pembroke followed the earldom; ap'^ 
therefore, if these are the Pembroke arms, this deed must have h 
of a date just before 1245, when her second husband died. 
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The various orders of Monks were now becoming 
discredited, the popular favour turning towards 
Friars ; and, in 1256, following the popular fashion, 
we find Edmund de Lacy founding the house of 
the Friars Preachers, to the south of the town,, 
whose site is now indicated only by the names Friar 
Wood, Friar Wood Farm, Friar Wood Lane, Friar 
Wood Steps, and Friar Wood Orchard ; for there 
is no trace on the surface of any of the building. 
They must, however, have been of some consi^ 
derable importance, as it was in the Hall of this 
newly-founded House that his son, Henry de Lacy, 
solemnly gave judgment* between his Monks of 

* In consequence of the disputes as to the right of appointing a 
prior at Monk Bretton, which had occurred between the monks of 
that monastery and those of St. John of Pontefract, the question 
was, in 1269, brought before Henry de Lacy, Lord of the fee, 
who sat in the Hall of the Friars Preachers, at Pontefract, at- 
tended by Oliver Deincourt, Prior of the Friars, Sir Robert de 
Kippax, seneschal of Pontefract, Sir John de Hoderode, and Sir 
Bernard de Neyile, Rector of Danby-upon-Wisk. The contending 
parties were Sir Geffery de Nevile, the representative of the 
lounder, on the part of the Monks of Bretton, and Godfrey, Prior 
of Pontefract, with Thomas le Loriner, on the part of those of 
Pontefract ; and these were all in the usual manner bound in a 
penalty of £200 to obey the award. The decree was pronounced 
on the Sunday before the Feast of St. Oswtdd, in the presence of 
the Priors of the order of the Preaching Friars of Newcastle, York, 
Carlisle, and Lancaster, Sir John Bek, Sir John de Heton, Sir 
Richard de Thomhill, Sir Mauger Vavasour, Ent., Thomas Bek, 
George de Cantelu, Robert de Wilgebi, W. de Poulin^ton, W. 
Jll Elise de Pontefracto, and Walterus Scoticus. The judgment 
was that the monks of Brettou should pay annually to tne nouse 
of Pontefract nine marks, and 20 shillings for a pittance, and that th^y 
should have the election of their ovm prior, but that they should 
send for the Pontefract prior to install him. In his absence from 
his convent, they need not send after him, but the sub-prior, or 
third prior, might perform the installation; and if neither of 
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St. John of Pontefract, and those of St. Mary Magda- 
lene of Monk Bretton, with respect to the right to 
elect a Prior. 

About Easter, 1258,* Edmund also granted to 
his " men dwelling at Westehep, near Tanshelf, the 
same liberties and customs which his other burgesses of 
Pontefract had from his ancestors ;" the very curious 
Charter fx)utaiuing which latter grant was found among 
the muniments of the Rev. W. Warde, of Carleton, 
at his death in 1869. Its existence had been pre- 
viously unknown ; but it had probably Jbeen in the 
possession of Mr. Warde's family for many generations. 
It is difficult to say what place was designated by 
the name Westehep, as all trace of it has gone ; but 
we suggest that this Charter practically incorporated 
the west end of the town with the east, and (1) that 
they had either previously been separated by the 
Town Hall and The Bridge,t much as Temple Bar in 
London still separates the City of London from that 

these should act within three days, then the installation should he 
performed hy the suh-prior of Monk Bretton. The monks of 
Pontefract were also directed to ohtain a confirmation of this ar- 
rangement from the prior and convent of La Charitd-Sur-Loire, 
the common mother-house of the two hrotherhoods. 

* The seal is evidently the same as that used for a grant to 
Boche Ahhey, dated Easter, 1258, and three out of the sis wit- 
nesses also occur on the Boche Ahhey Charter. 

t It is not generally known that during the 17th century, in 
the infancy of the Poor Laws, there were two sets of overseers for 
Pontefract, a pair for the district * * above Bridge," and a pair for 
the district ^^ below Bridge.*' As this may haveheen a trace of 
the more marked division of the districts indicated by this Char- 
ter, it is singular that no History of Pontefract mentions t^ 
fact, which is, however, indisputable. 
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of Westminster; or, (2) that Westchep wba tbe 
smaller district west aud north of St. Oswald's Cross^ 
now known as the Beast Fair and the Shoe Market. 

Edmund de Lacy died June 5, 1258, aged only 28 ; 
and before his death, though not by many months, he 
had had the prudence and prevision to contract h*s 
son, at that time but eight yeara old, to Margaret, 
eldest daughter and heiress of William Loi\gspee, and 
a ward of the King. This was a very illustrious 
marriage for the young de Lacy, and might have been 
even more so had it not been for the unfortunate cir- 
cumstances attending the death of William Longspee, 
which we shall presently relate ; and to secure the 
union Edmund paid her royal guardian the sum of 
ten marks of gpld. 

By his wife Alesia, Edmund de Lacy left issue that 
one son, Henry de Lacy, the last and greatest of his 
noble ^nd illustrious line, who, like his father and his 
grandfather, was a minor when he came into posses- 
sion of his paternal inheritance ; but, unlike either of 
them, was fortunate in that he had before him an ex- 
tended term of possession, being Loi*d of Pontefract 
for the long space of ftfty-two years, and ,by his wise 
conduct greatly adv^^ncing the dignities of bis uoble 
house. 

When his father died, Henry of course became a 
ward of the King, and his long minority, during 
whieh be was probably mostly at Court, terminated 
only with the close of the reign of Henry III, in 1271, 
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ri whidi year he was knighted, and made Governor of 
Knaresborough Castle. Tbirs, from the death of John 
de Lacy in 1240 till the coming of age of his grand- 
son in 1271, there had been only six yeiarte in which 
the headship of the house of de Lacy had not been 
filled by a minor, and therefore during that space of 
time, the de Lacies could make no impression on the 
general history of the country. But with the coming 
of age of Henry de Lacy a new era set in for this 
family, as we shall shortly show. When he c&tde of 
»ge he reoetved a grant from his mother, which 
grant is «iill in existence in the British Musehlin, I'l 
very fine preservation. It is numbered 52 II 43^b, 
atid bears an inscription : " SiaiLOTM A . . l: I^E 
Lasci," surrounding a triangular heater sMeW, 61 
Very bold desngn, l^hicJh bears the three ^arbs ttf 
Chester. And this grftnt was but the first of k series 
of eminent honours* 

In the first year ot Edward's i^eign, tod before 
that monarch's retwu from Palestine (where he walsr 
when his father died), Henry de Lacy besieged and 
took the Castle of CharlJey, in Staffordshire, which 
had been withheld from th^ King's grantee by fts 
attainted and deprived Lord, and, having thus proved 
his manhood, at once became the confidential friend 
of his Sovereign, whom he much resenabled in. tWe 
possession of courage, activity, prudence, and imlf^d 
of every quality that can adorn either a soldier 6t a 
statesman. 
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In the following year he procured from the King a 
Charter granting to Robert Woodhouse, warden of St, 
Nicholag Hospital, and his successors free warren on 
lands in Methley, Houghton, Castleford, and Hard- 
wick (probably Spittle Hardwick, so called as beloug- 
ng to the Spital or Hospital, t.e., of St. Nicholas) ; 
and in 6 Edward I (1278), on the day of the Apostles 
SS. Philip and James, he himself granted two 
Charters to his burgesses of Pontefraet, which are 
still in the possession of the Corporation, as they have 
been during the last six centuries. These old-world 
Charters are yet of considerable interest, especially 
the latter; for the first of them embodies and con* 
firms that of Roger de Lacy, and the second grants 
to the burgesses ^^ all the sheds which they shall 
«rect in the market, and our waste ground of the said 
village of Pontefraet, to hold by hereditary right for 
ever." Practically, the former Charter gave the land 
at a fair rent, but this second gave permission to 
build upon it, and granted a fixity of tenure, which 
very much increased the value of former concessions. 
Only the first of these Charters, now remains, though 
the second was in the town chest but a few years 
ago. That which is still there is written in a very 
good hand, but not so clear and distinct as that which 
engrossed the Charter of 1194; it is full of contrac- 
tions, and embodies in its entirety the Charter of 
Roger. 

It was through the rights confeiTcd by the missing 
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Charter that the Corporatiou of Pontefract have claimed 

the many waste bits of corner ground within the 

boundaries of the Borough, and parted with the right 

of enclosure for a money payment. Acres at a time 

have thus been taken in, the Corporation being the 

root of the title, and granting an original deed under 

their commou seal, which the Mayor was generally 

required to attach openly and publicly at '* a general 

meeting," that is to say at one in which every burgess 

had a vote. In the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 

turies, indeed, this privilege was much abused ; and 

to that abuse is due the crowded condition of the 

houses between Salter Row and Shoemarket, where 

the owner of almost every tenement has exercised his 

right of "encroachment," paying therefor a small 

fine, and promising to pay an annual sixpence or 

shilling towards the fee-farm rent ; a promise which, 

owing to the diminished value of money and other 

causes, now involves nothing, since the Corporation 

appears to think the amount to be too small to be 

worth collecting. 

There is no certain record when Henry de Lacy be- 
came Earl of Lincoln by the death of his mother, but it 
must have been between 1278 and 1280. Letters 
patent exist under date 15 June, 1270, commanding 
Henry de Lacy to do homage to Edmund, the King's 
son (Edmund Crouchback), for the lands which he held 
of the Honour of Lancaster. Again, a Charter waa 
granted by Henry, under date of 26 May, 127 
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a market and fair at Donnington, in Leicestershire. 
This was a few weeks after he had granted the Pon- 
tefract Charter (see pa^e 132), and in each case he is 
styled Henry de Lacy, the Charter being, moreover, 
sealed with the de Lacy arms; from which it is evident 
that he was not yet Earl. But since, a few months 
later, in November, 1280, we find the King granting 
to him, as Earl of Lincoln, a Charter for a market and 
two fairs at Buckby, in Northampton, it is clear that 
hemnsthave inherited the Earldom between ihcm 
two dates. 

Eight years passed away, concerning which we 
have not much to record, but, in 1286. we find this 
powerfnl Earl Heury establishing a hospital for lepers 
in Pontef ract. Although there are some difficulties In 
the way, We have seen many reasons for identifying 
this foundation with what was called In subsequent 
documents the " Monastery " of Fulsnaph or Poules- 
napoi and which we believe to have been the same as 
what ift called Frank's Hospital No. 1, in Micklegate.* 

But Henry de Lacy was not content with the re- 

* At the back of this hospital is a now shapeless block of stone, 
of the full length size of a man, but headleSft, handless, footlesis, 
and withoat the sliirhtest symbolism remaining about it, except the 
dircciion of the arms towards the attittide of prayer. This was 
probably a " founder's " eflSgy, formerly in the chapel dedicated 
to St. Michael, which was attached to this **Monasteiy," and 
disestablished and disendowed at the !Ref6rmation. At a recent 
•* restoration** of this alms-house (which it now is), this effify 
was removed from the tecumbent position in the front of the hos- 
pital, where it had been for many ysars, nnd placed at the back 
thereof, uprfifhr, overlooking JSaghill (or Beck-hill, as is the 
eorrect name). 
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forms.and improvements he was able to accomplish at 
home. In 1290 he was eatrasted by tlie Kiag with 
the task of assisting him to rectify abases in the 
administration of justice, particularly in the Court of 
Common Pleas,* that "fixed court" that had been 
established by one of the articles of Magna Charta, 
which Henry de Lacy's grandfather had helped to ex- 
tort from King John. Of the charge thus entrusted to 
him, Henry de Lacy acquitted himself, with most 
exemplary strictness and fidelity, acquiring thereby so 
much of the favour of his royal master that when, in. 
1292, the King was on that Scottish expedition which 
resulted in the appointment of John Balliol as King 
of Scotland, Heiny de Lacy was with him, in high 
position, being even a witness to the writs by which 
the royal castles of Scotland were surrendered to the 
new King ; and in the close of the same year, 1292-3, 
be was named in a farther commission— the first, we 

* This was a new court which owed its existence to a provision 
m Magna Charta, that there should he a eourt of justice in a dxed 
place, to which suitors could resort instead of following the King's 
pMBTson. But during the long weak reign of Heniy III, cornip- 
lioBs <xf every description had obtained in the administration of 
justice, and consequent upon this enquiry made by Edward I, all 
but two of the judges were convicted of taking bribes, and some of 
even altering the records. The Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas, Wa^nd, was the greatest delinquent and he at first fied 
for sanctuary to St. Edmundsbury ; but he afterwards submitted, 
and applied for leave to abjure the realm. This abjuration of the 
kingdom was practically a desertion of all his property, which. 
when seized on the King's behalf, was found to amount to 100,000 
marks, equal to about a million sterling of nineteenth century 
value, in itself almost sufficient evidence of the corruption laid to 
hi« charge. 
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believe, of any authoritative enquiry into the rules of 
heraldry. On 5 Feb of that year, the King issued at 
Westminster letters patent, which, after reciting that 
the King had been earnestly requested by the Earls, 
Barons, and Chivalry of his realm, to make certain 
provisions for the due maintenance of arms in the 
kingdom, or to delegate his power to some who might 
make such ordinances as should seem to them neces- 
sary in the case, proceed to give the requisite power 
to his son Edward, his brother Edmund, his uncle 
William de Valence, Gilbert de Clare, Earl of Gloces- 
ter, and Henry de Lacy, Earl of Lincoln, and to 
command strictly all sheriffs, bailiffs and other officers 
whomsoever to observe in all points what thereupon 
may be established, the commissioners having more- 
over authority to commit to prison all persons acting, 
contrary to their provisions. 

In the following year Henry de Lacy was likewise 
deputed by the King to the French Court* to arrange 

* The frightful wars between England and Scotland, including 
the Battles of Stirling, Falkirk, and Bannockbum, which em- 
bittered the two nations for centuries, took their rise from the petty 
qaarrel which Henry de Lacy was thus commissioned to ac^ust. 
A ship from Normand]^ and one from Dover came together for 
water to Bayonne, and in a straggle which arose for precedence a 
Norman sailor was killed. The Kormans complained to their lord 
paramount, the King of France, who hastily told them to avenge 
themselves, which they did by boarding an English vessel and 
hanging a sailor at the yard-arm. The Cinque Porte sailors made 
reprisals, and the whole Channel was soon aflame with an un- 
authorised private war, in which ships were captured, and many 
men slain. King Philip was unwilling to confess that he had done 
wrong, and while the Earl of Lincoln was waiting for his answer, 
a large fleet of French ships, laden with wine, was attacked by- 
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the proper compeiisation for certain losses at sea, 
which had fallen upon some English subjects at the 
hands of those of the French King. But amid all, 
this prosperity, and power, and distinction, this power- 
ful lord had a canker in his inmost heart ; he was un- 
fortunate in his family. By the marriage with Mar- 
garet, heiress of WiUiam Longspee, Earl of Salisbuiy 
(a descendant of Henry II and Fair Rosamond), he 
became titular Earl of Salisbury ; though the result 
was unfortunate in every way, except, as we may 
hope, in the connubial bliss which the union occasioned : 
for William Longspee having made frequent un- 
licensed absences from the kingdom in attendance 
upon various crusades, had been deprived by Henry 
III ; and being, in 1250, slain at Damietta, before he 
made his peace with the King, the earldom remained 
in abeyance. Henry de Lacy therefore only married 
the empty title, and that one of mere courtesy, and, 
as the attainder was not reversed, never possessed 
either the real honour or the tangible emoluments. 

Again, he had four children, two sons and two 
daughters ; but neither of them lived to be blessings 

mother, not half their number, from the Cinqae Ports, the French 
fleet was nearly destroyed, and some thousandd of seamen killed or 
thrown overboard. The news coming to Philip, helped him to 



continue in his obduracy, and he sent the Earl of Lincoln back 
with an angry messaee, demanding on his side compensation for 
this new loss. War followed, and the King of France managed 
to induce the Scottish King to side with him. Hence those deso- 
lating wars between the English, French, and Scottish nations, Tir* 
tuallr sprang from a petty quarrel as to which of two sailors 
should nrst obtain a few buckets of water. 
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to bim, or to reflect lustre upon his memory. Ilis two 
sous died eojly : Edmund was drowned in a draw- 
well in the Bed Tower of the Castle of Denl^gb) 
which his father was coristi-ucting, and John was 
tilled by a fall from the battlements of Poutefract. 
Of his daughters, Alice alone survived to him ; so that; 
the male line of this mighty Earl threatening to be- 
come extinct, he surrendered his estates to the King, 
preparatory to a new grant, which was made to him 
on the 28th October, 1294, for life, with remainder, 
to Edmund Orouchback, Earl of Laucaster, and eldest 
brother to the King, and to the heirs of his body. 
This regrant seems to have been one consequence 
of the unhappy marriage of his surviving daughter^ 
Alice, to Thomas of Lancaster, son of Edmund 
Crouchback. 

In that year, 1294, th^ Earl of Lincoln obtained a 
Charter to hold markets in several places ; and, 
among them, one for a Wednesday market in Pont^ 
fract,* which has now been long abandoned, and one 
for that, fair at Palmsun Eve and the three following 
days, which was the origin of the modern Pontefract 
Palmsun Fair* In that year he had attended Edmund 
Crouchback (the King's favouiite brother, his- heir 
presumptive by the new deed of settlement, and the 
intended father-in-law of his only daughter) in an 

♦ It is not improbable that this was the Wednesday's maiiet 
granted in 1256 lo Tanslelf, and by this Charter transferred to 
l*ontefiact. 
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expedition against the Welch i-ebels. This proved 
disastrous, and near his own Castle of Denbigh, 
which had already witnessed the death of one of his 
sons, the party was attacked by a strong force of 
Welchmen and utterly routed. In the close of that 
year Henry de Lacy received the letters patent, which 
still exist in the Record Office, that great i-epository 
of the deeds and documents of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster, which settled the change of entail. They are 
thus described in the 31st Report of the Deputy 
Keeper of the Public Records (1870) :— 

I. Letters patent promising that if the King's 
brother, Edmund, should die before he have comple- 
ted payment of the four thousand marks wherein he 
acknowledged before the King to be indebted to 
Henry de Lacy, Earl of Lincoln, the King ^ill 
cause the money, or all that may be in arrear, to be 
levied out of the said Edmund*s lands and chattels, 
in the counties of Lancaster and Stafibrd, if the 
same should come into the King's hands after his 
said brother's decease^ by reason of his heir or heirs 
being under age, and the same to be paid to the said 
Eftri's behoof. Westminster* 1294, 28 October. 
(This Charter gives us incidentally a curious glimpse 
^ntp the relations then obtaining between the Lords 
ot these great Fiefs and their chief Lord, and seems 
to intimate that 4,000 marks was the purchase 
money paid or to be paid by Edmund for the rever- 
sion of the estates of Henry de Lacy.) 

* As showing the utter carelessness which has pervaded the 
local histories, and the miserable iteration with which erroi*s once 
set afloat have been painfully repeated, we may state that Booth- 
royd, copied by almost every one else, says that this Charter wps 
granted at (1) Newcastle-upon-Tyne, (2) on 28 December, (3) in 
21 Edward I, i.e., in 1292. 
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n. Charter granting to Henry de Lacy, Earl of 
Lincoln, and the heirs of his body, the estates sur- 
rendered by the said Earl to the King, viz., all the 
castles, lands, &g., which he held in the counties of 
Lancaster and Chester, the manor of Kingston in 
Dorset, and also the reversion of the manor .of 
Blaidburn in Bouland with the forest and chase, the 
manor and soke of Snaith, and all the other landg 
and tenements held in dower by Alice de Lacy, (t.e. 
Alesia of Saluzzo) mother of the said Earl, after the 
decease of the said Alice, and in failure of issue, the 
premises are to remain to Edmund, the King's 
brother, and his heirs for ever^ Westminster. 1294, 
28 October. (From this charter we learn that the 
*« foreign lady " who married Edmund de Lacy in 
1247 was still alive in 1294, forty-seven years after- 
wards, and still a widow.) 

III. Charter granting the manor of Sutton to 
Henry de Lacy and Margaret his wife. Earl and 
Countess of Lincoln, for term of their lives ; and 
after their decease to Thomas son of Edmund the 
King's brother, and his wife Alice daughter . and 
heiress of the same Earl and Countess and the heirs 
of their bodies ; with remainder in failure of issue to 
the right heirs of the said Thomas. Westminster. 
1294, 28 October. (From this we learn that Alice, 
daughter of Henry de Lacy, was already married to 
Earl Thomas, in 1294, although very many writers, 
copying from each other, state that she was not 
married till after her father's death, in 1810.) 

IV. Charter granting to Henry de Lacy, Earl of 
Lincoln, for term of life, the manors of Thorsby, 
Waith, Ingoldmells, Wrangle, Steeping, and Wain* 
fleet, in Lincolnshire, and after his decease to Thomas, 
son of Edmund, the King's brother, and his wife 
Alice, daughter and heiress to the said Earl, and the 
heirs of their bodies ; with remainder, in failure of 
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issue, to the right heirs of the said Thomas. West- 
minster. 1294, 28 October. 

y. Letters patent coHimanding the tenants of 
the manors of Thoresby, Waith, Ingoldmells, Wran- 
gle, Steeping, and Wain fleet to be answerable to the 
Earl of Lincoln as their lord. Westminster, 1294, 
28 October. 

In 1296, the province haying been seized by the 
French King, Henry accompanied the same Prince to 
Gascoay, with equal ill success, and although he him- 
self escaped with his liberty, many of his compauions 
were taken prisoners. But during that year there 
was a turn in this series of disasters, for Edmund 
Crouchback, first Earl of Lancaster (created 30th 
June, 1267), dying at Bayoune, June 4, 1296,* pro- 
bably of vexation at the position in which he was 
placed, Henry de Lacy' was appointed Commander- 
in-Chief of the army in Gascony and Viceroy of 
Aquitaiue ; when', profiting by the experience he had 
acquired, he conducted matters with such considerably 
increased vigour and prudence, that victory, as it 
were, followed his footsteps. 

The early death of Edmund disappointed the ex- 

♦ About iix months after his death, the body of Edmund 
Crouchback was brought back to England and buried in West- 
minster Abbey, on the north side of the high altar, to be followed 
within a dozen years by that of his brother the King, Edward 
Longshanks, aa he was called. The tombs of the two brothers, 
and of Aylmer de Valence, Earl of Pembroke, close to that of 
Edmund Crouchback, are grand specimens of the rich and mag- 
nificent monumental art of the close of the thirteenth century. A 
looking-glass is fixed to the wall behind this last to enable the 
spectator to see the blazonry of the shield, which it refiects in 
▼ery effective manner. 

L 
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pectations that had been formed as to the descent of 
the de Lacy estates, and as in the post mortem inqui- 
sition token thereupon in 25 Edw. I., we find no men- 
tion of the debt of 4000 marks owing to the Earl of 
Lincoln, it is probable that the amount had been paid 
off, if not before Edmund's death, at least before his 
burial ; for the Prince had left the unusual injunction 
that his body should not be buried until hie debts 
were paid. 

In the following year, his widow, Blanche, Queen 
of Navarre, received letters patent, dated 3 July, 
1297, granting her free disposal of the issues of his 
lands and tenements in trust to execute the provision^ 
of his will, until the heir came of age ; and six days 
afterwards, similar letters issued, commanding " the 
tenants of the lands of the King's late brother, 
Edmund, to 'do their homages to Thomas of Lancas- 
ter, his son and heir, under age, and in the wardship 
of the Kinir," white a charter for tWo fairs, granted 
to him, as earl, on 1st April, 1300, shows that h^ had 
in the interval, come of age. 

Meanwhile the scene of the war had changed to 
Scotland, where the Earl of Lincoln was still vic- 
torious, being rewarded by charter, dated Durham, 10 
Nov., 1298, with letters patent, which after first in- 
citing that '* the King had lately granted to him, IJie 
stewardship, towns, castles, and all the lands and 
tenements of James, formerly steward of Scotland, 
the King's enemy and rebel, together with the feel^ 
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and f orfeitutes of iJl the King's enemies and rebels, 
who held of the aforesaid James, except an3^ landis 
which the King might have already granted to others 
of his faithful subjects ;'* further granted " that if the 
lands given to the other faithful subjects of the King, 
and not held of the said James could suffice to com- 
plete the amount specified in their charters, without 
the lands so holden of the said James, then all the 
lands so before excepted in the said Earl's charter 
shall remain to him and his heirs for ever." In 
1299, with the Earls of Herefohl and Norfolk, he led 
the vanguard at Stirling, and helped to obtain the 
victory. As, however, the Earl of Lincoln had the 
unrestrained confidence of the King, Which can 
hardly be said of either of his brother-Earls, he must 
necessarily have been the chief leader in this Scottish 
expedition, and therefore have had the greatest share 
in ensuring the general success which attended the 
campaign. 

A list is extant) called the BoH of Caerlaverock, 
which, (probably as one outcome of the heraldic 
commission which had been entrusted to the Earl ot 
Lincdn among others) contains the names and arms 
of about a hundred and three who were present iu 
this campaign. It commences with the name of Henry 
de Lacy, Earl of Lincohi^ who is tiius described: — 
" Henryy the good Earl of Lincoln^ hutninj with valouvy 
which 18 tfnprmmiUng imtimmt of his hearty the leader 
of the fret division^ had a banner of yellow aOk with a 
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purple* lion rampant /" so that the Earl of .Lincoln 
must be considered to have ranked second to the 
King only. No wonder therefore that in the 
following year (1301) Queen Margaret, the second 
wife of King Edward T, was a visitor at Pon- 
tefract Castle, in her husband's absence at the war ; 
where during a short hunting excursion to Brotherton 
she was brought to bed suddenly of Thomas, called 
of Brotherton, from his birthplace. Gough stat,es 
that the house in which she took refuge was, with 
twenty acres of land, enclosed by a wall, and ditched, 
and that the whole was granted by the tenure of 
keeping the wall in repair ; but this statement is very 
problematical, since as twenty acres of land is more 
than the site of the whole town, any such acreage 
must have been at least outside the village, while a 
house near the Church is generally pointed out as 
being oq the site of the birthplace of Thomas of 
Brotherton. 

The reign of Edward I, and the life of his distin- 
guished counsellor, were now alike drawing to a close, 
and each must have foreseen the disgrace that would 
be brought upon his name by his child : in the King's 
case, by the weakness and proneness to favourites of 
bis unhappy son ; in the Earl's case, by the tendency 
towards lightness of conduct of which his daughter 
had already displayed many indications. 

♦ It may be noticed that purple was an exceedingly rare blazon 
in this thirteenth century. 
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■ In Edward's last Parliament, which was held at 
Carlisle in 1306-7, Henry de Lacy had precedence of 
the peers of the realm after the Prince of Wales, and 
he continued high in the royal favour. So high, that 
after the banishment of Piers Gavestone, shortly be- 
fore the death of the King, Holinshed says (II. 319ft) : 
" Some write, that king Edward the First, upon his 
death bed, charged the earles of Lincolne, Warwike, 
and Penbroke to foresee that the foresaid Peers 
(Gavestone) returned not againe into England, least by 
his euill example he might induce his sonne the prince 
to lewdnesse, as before he had alreadie doone." 

Palgrave publishes a list of the Bannerets of Eng- 
land, which must have been compiled in the early 
portion of the short reign of Edward II, and before 
1310, in which year the Earldom of Lincoln fell to 
the Earl of Lancaster by the . death of de Lacy. In 
that list, " le comte de NlOOLB "~a singularly fanciful 
anagramatic form of the word Lincoln, which, how- 
ever, we find used by Roger de Hoveden under date 
1138-9 — appears fourth on the^roll, the first, fourth, 
and fifth being as follows : — 

Le Roy de Enqleterbb : porte de goules a 
iii lupars passauns de oh, 

Le Comte de Niohole de or a un lion ram- 
paund de pourpre. 

Le Counte de Lancastrb les armes de Engle- 

TERRE CD LE LABEL DE FRANNOE. . 

These two last shortly merged into one ; for Henr^' 
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d^ LsKJy did not loijg aurvive hi* royal friend and 
patron. He bad bee;^ appointed Protector of the 
Plipgdi^qoi wMle the joung King Edwai'd was engaged 
iu the prosecution of the war against the Scots, and 
dying in February, 1310^1, while Protector, at Lin- 
coln's Inn, his palace so named after him, he was burii»d 
with high honours at St. Paul's CathedjrgJ, in an added 
part which he h%d but lately founded. 

In him expired the male line of the second house of 
de I*oy, which had ruled the Honour during four 
generations, and for nearly six score years. Roger 
the Warrior, John the Statesman, Edmund the Cour- 
tier, aad Heni'y, the Friend and Counsellor of his 
King, f mitted a quartet, each of whom had his share 
in the building up of the grandeur c^ his house. For 
as the first family of Fontefract Lades did much to 
entitle them to be fairly considered representatives of 
their age, an Age of Piety, so did these members of 
the seeond house beoome meet representatives oi an 
Ag^ of C^PAHdeur. It was not in their time the fashion 
to build and endow such noble monasteries as those to 
which the first house were contributory —and perhaps 
the Monastic System had already beg^n to display 
symptoms of that rottenness which afterwards ex- 
cited such a thorough disgust throiighout the whole 
kingdom that when the fall came none pat forth a 
hand* to preserve even a few of the " religious " 

♦ Not even during the temporary restoration pf the supremacy 
of the Pope, under Queen Mary. But there is extant a fruitless, 
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hottSQS, though some efforts were made to divert their 
revenues to better purposes ; but the Fitz-Eustace de 
Lacies, equally with the Normau de Lacies, repre- 
sented the spirit of their times ia their sincere and 
earnest efforts to secure the temporal well-being of 
their numerous dependents^-efforts which, as we have 
, seen, were by no means fi-uitless of success. 



The heirs male of this mighty inheritance had thus 
once more failed, and the Honour merged into one 
even mightier. Henceforth its history becomes that 
of the Earls of Lancaster, who, being among those 
who make history, have their deeds recorded in the 
chronicles of the kingdom, and therefore we purpose 
to allude to them but briefly. 

On the death of his father-in-law, Thomas, second 
Earl of Lancaster, as son and heir to Edmund Crouch- 
back, added the Lacy Honour to his own Earldom by 

though almost piteous, appeal from Archbishop Edward Lee in 
favour of NosteU and Hexham, two of the Augustinian Priories 
in his proyince, on the venr ground that they were not ** religious.*'- 
He describes them as ** II places of the patronage of the Arch* 
bushoppes of Yorke/* and especially, as regards !Kostell, he sa^s, 
** The tone of them, named Saincte Oswaldes, is not of foundation 
a monastcrie of religiouse men, but is libera etipeUa Arehiepiseopi. 
No man bathe title in it but the Arehbushoppe : the priour 
thereof is removable at my pleasure, and accomptable to me, and 
l^e Archbuahoppe may put ther, if he woll, secular presiies." — 
This is an exact illustration of the original constitution of these 
Augpistinian Priories ; they were in fact a congregation of Paridb 
Priests (see Ante, Tage 82), each havine charge of a parish, but 
living in common. In the 13th and 14th centuries, however, they 
had been compelled to appoint viear^^ and ^adually they had 
ceased to have any oversight at all of the parishes of whi^h they 
were nominally rectors. 
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the double title of the re-grant of 21 Edward I, and 
of his marriage with Alice de Lacy, who, favoured 
child of fortune as she was, had not known how to 
value the privileges she might have possessed. 

In her very early life she was marked out for 
dignity ; and letters patent now exist, signed at York, 
12 July, 1288, which grant her, under the name and 
style of " Alice de Lacy, daughter of Henry de Lacy, 
Earl of Lincoln," the Castle, Town, and Manor of 
Hal ton, for and during her life, with reversion after 
her death to the Kin^ and his heirs ; so that with 
discretion she might have held a position even more 
high and independent than that of either of her pre- 
decessors, Albreda de Lissoura, Alesia de Saluzzi, or 
Margaret of Pembroke. But her amours and in- 
trigues became notorious, and, as a consequence, she 
had been, as we have already seen, practically disin^ 
herited, while, although the wife of the nephew of the 
King, who was but third removed from the Crown 
itself, the lightness of conduct which she consistently 
displayed throughout a long life, reduced her to a 
level below that of her meanest retainer. 

When hardly out of her teens, she carried on an 
intrigue with the Eari of Warren, with whom sLe 
lived for some time at Sandal Castle, whither he had 
carried her off, presumably with her own consent, 
one result of this discreditable affair being that an 
affray took place regarding her between the retainers 
of the two Earls. The flame extended, and ulti- 
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mately led to a fatal tragedy, long commeiP orated ia 
the ballad literature of Yorkshire, in which Sir John 
Elland, of Elland, and many other men of worth lost 
their lives. 

She was also the disgraceful subject of a suit at 
law brought in the King's Court, at Westminster, by 
a Knight, who, by virtue of an alleged marriage con- 
tract with her, which he affirmed to have been duly 
consummated, in which alleg:ation of her shame she 
seems to have acquiesced —if even a stronger term 
could not fairly be used to characterise her conduct 
-on the occasion in reference to the charge— claimed 
the earldoms of Lincoln and Salisbury, to each of 
which she was the heiress.* 

♦ After the execution of Earl Thomas, Alice seems not to have 
remained long a widow, for a licence exists among the Duchy 
Records, under date 21 December, 1324, permitting Ebulo 
L'Estraunge and Alice his wife to |;rant the Castle, Manor, and 
town of Halton (her early possession) to Hugh le Despenser. 
And Ebulo L'Estraunge and Alice his wife constantly crop up in 
the records of the early part of the next reign. They received 
letters patent with respect to Middlesex, Oxford, Lincoln, and 
other counties, under date 16 Feb., 1330-1 ; and on 28 July, 1333, 
letters of pardon for breach of the King's peace were granted to 
Ebulo, in recompense for his services rendered in the Scottish war. 
On 25 Sept., 1334, they received a re-^rant of the Castle of 
Builth, of which they seem to have been dispossessed in favour of 
the Despensers, and which, by forfeiture, had returned to the 
King. Since, however, we find other letters patent concerning 
the same Castle addressed, in 1340, to * * Alice, Countess of Lincoln," 
it is probable that L'Estraunge was then dead. Alice is said to 
have married again, to Hugo le Frenes ; but we find no mention 
.of this third (or fourth, if the claim of the plaintiff Knight was 
reallv substantiated) husband upon the records. This last of the 
de Lacies died in 1348, and with her death in comparative 
obscurity, ended the reality of a long and illustrious line, which 
had, however, virtually come to an end half a century previously. 
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This actiOD at law seems to have bad a great share 
in contributing to the permanent alienation of the 
King and his cousin, the Earl of Lancaster, owing to 
the favour with which the King seems to have re- 
garded the claims of the plaintiff, for, as is frequently 
the case, the love and affection which the brothers 
Edward Longshauks and Edmund Crouchback bad 
maintained for each other was not continued by their 
children. 

Edmund, the father of Earl Thomas, must indeed 
have been a man of most winning and affectionate 
disposition. Evidently his father'9 favourite, he^ a 
second son, had excited no jealousy in the heart of 
the noble Edward, his elder brother, ^^ The Greatest of 
All the Plantagenets." His earliest description among 
the records is that of ^'Edmund the King's son,' 
which we find, on the death of Henry III, and tiie 
accession of Edward I, to be changed into '' Edmund 
the King's brother," the same love, the same affection 
continuing even to the end, when the early death of 
Edmund left his infant son, Thomas, a ward in the 
hands of his generous uncle. But that uncle's so^ 
did not partake of the noble qualities of his father. 
His weakness and proneness to foreign favourites, for 
whom he was ready to sacrifice the good- will of all 
his home-bred supporters, soon threatened to alienate 
every one to whom he ought naturally to have looked 
for support ; while his injudicious treatment of his 
cousin, perhaps the fruit of an ill-conditioned jealousy, 
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was calculated to engeader dislike and disloyalty even 
if it did not exist. 

On the death-bed of Edward I, he had (see page 
145) charged the Earl of Lincoln and others to see 
that the banished favourite of his son and successor 
did not return to England, an injunction inherited by 
Earl Henry's own successor, his daughter's husband, 
the young and gallant Earl Thomas. For Holinshed 
(11. 320b 35) records that f' Lieng on his death bed, 
he requested (as was imported) Thomas, earle of 
Lancaster, who had married his daughter, that in any 
wise he should stand with the other lords in defense 
of the commonwolth, and mainteine his quarell 
against the earl of Gornewall, which request earle 
Thomas faithfullie accomplished." 

In pursuance of the departed King's injunction, 
]^a,ri Henry was, in 1308, prominent among those 
who succeeded in procuring the re-banishment of the 
f favourite, but soon after Henry's death, Craveston was 
repalled and created Earl of Cornwall, when Earl 
Thomas found himself in conflict with the King, 
ostensibly concerning Gaveston, though doubtless 
the quarrel of the cousins was embittered by their 
private grievances. History tells how Lancaster and 
others beheaded Gaveston at Leicester, in the hope that 
the death of the favourite would be the end of the 
evil : but the King having soon found successors to 
Gaveston in his affections, sought every occasion to 
revenge himself upon those who had been promine 
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in the murder, aud especially upon Earl Thomas, its 
principal instigant. 

The opportunity soon arose. Thomas, in open war 
against the King, was taken, as it were, red-handed, 
and brought before a court-martial held in the great 
Hall of his own Castle. By that court-martial he 
was condemned to death, being executed amid the 
insults of th© populace on March 22, 1321-2,* with 
only the delay necessary to take him to St. Thomas's 
Hill — as it has since been called — about half a mile 
from the Castle. After his execution, the Monks of 
St. John's Priory begged his body, which they buried 
on th© right hand side of the high altar, where we 
have as little doubt that it still remains, as that a 
careful but judicious search would discover it with 
slight difficulty. 

This judicial murder caused a revulsion in men's 
minds, the populace began to look upon Thomas 
as a martyr in their cause, and crowds made their pil- 
grimage to worship at his tomb, and on the hill where 
he suffered. The assemblages were indeed so great, 
and their conduct so alarming that a body of Gascon 
troops were ordered to guard the spot by Hugh 
Despenser, the new favourite, to whom the King had 

* It is at least singular that while all the authorities give this 
date (Monday, 22 March; 11 th before the Kalends of- April; 
Monday before the Annunciation of Our Lady) as that of the 
execution of Earl Thomas, yet there is in the Record Office a copy 
of letters patent, dated 8 Aug., 1322« little more than four months 
afterwards, which ** testify " that he was *' beheaded for sedition 
on Monday, Februaiy 1st," se^en weeks before the correct date. 
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granted many of Earl Thomas's possessions, among 

the rest Poutefract, where ho was then living. 

The following is from Holinshed, III. 332, who 

gives a« his authorities, Nicholas Trivet, a contem- 

porar}'^ historian, who died 1328, Robert Aversbury, 

and William Oaxton (temp, Edward IV) : — 

Certeine miracles, which were said to be doone 
neere the place both where he suffered and where he 
waa buried caused manie to thinke he was a saint ; 
howbeit, at length, by the King's co'mandement, the 
church doores of the priorie where he was buried, 
were shut and closed, so that no man might be 
suffered to come to the toome to bring any offering 
or to doo any other kind of devotion to the sume. 
Also, the hill where he suffered was kept by certeine 
Gascoines, appointed by the lord Hugh Spenser, the 
Sonne, then living at Pomfret, to the end that no 
people should come and make their praiers there in 
worship of the said Earle, whome they tooke verelie 
for a martyr. 

Thus hindered in their worship at the scene of his 
death, the multitude resorted to a painting in St. 
Paul's Cathedral, London ; and a letter dated at York, 
8 June, 1323, from the King to the then Bishop of 
London is in existence, informing him that it has come 
to his hearing '' tliat some of the people in his diocese 
foolishly betake themselves to a tablet set up in the 
Church of St. Paul whereon is depicted, among other 
things, the effigy of Thomas, late Earl of Lancaster^ 
which they worship and adore as something sanctified, 
pretending that miracles are there performed," at 
which the King is "highly displeased," aid corn- 
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mands " an immediate restraint to be put upon the 
people to prevent such doings in future." 

It is probable that the King had used like pressure 
with the Archbishop, for we find mandates issuing 
from him on 9 Kal Sept. (24 Aug.), and on the Nones 
of October (7 Oct.) reciting that the people of both 
sexes came to the tomb of Thomas, and other places 
in the parish of Pontefract, to worship him as a saint, 
'^ although he had not been canonized by the Apostolic 
See ; from which gatherings deaths and wounds had 
been occasioned," — " non absque komicidtis ^ mliis 
IcBtalibus verheribus "— and commanding therefore the 
offidal of the Archdeacon of York to forbid such 
assemblages. 

The will of Humphrey de Bohun, Earl of Hereford, 
shows the estimation in which this tomb of Thomas 
still continued to be held, forty years after his death. 
He willed : 

*< That a good and loyal man be sent to Canter- 
bury and to oSer there tlLs silver for us ; and another 
such man to Pomfret to offer at the tomb of Thomas, 
late Earl of Lanisastef, ^^.** 

This will, which we quote from Teitimefntd Vit>fi8ta^ 
was made in articulo mortis^ the Sunday following St. 
Denis (Oct. 10th), 1361, and was proved 13 Kalend 
November (Oct. 20th) the same year, when the 
Church ou St. Thomas's Hill was just ready for its 
first chaplain. 

An attempt to procure Thomas's canonization was 
made ev^ while Edward II reigned, and a letter is 
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extant, dated Feb. 24, 1326-7, from Archbishop Melton 
to Pope John XXII asking that to that end the parti- 
culard of the miracles wrought at his tomb might be 
enquired into. Queen Isabel is also said to have used 
her efforts^ but the design seems never to have 
been perfected, except in the popular mouth. 

A church was, however, subsequently erected on 
the hill where his execution had taken place, the chief 
instrument of its construction and endowment being 
Simon Symeon,* though the building was not completed 
till 1861, when John Kyther was appointed Chaplain. 
It was diestroyed at the Dissolution, but its name has 
been affixed to the site, and to the windmill erected 
thereon. 

On his death. Earl Thomas's estates were of course 
sequestrated, and fell to the Crown ; but, the luckless 
King five years afterwards sharing hiis fate, on the 
accession of Edward III, letters of restitution, dated 
P^eb. 17, 1327-8, were at once issued to all who had 
been deprived on account of the ^^quertki Thomasi 
nup^ Comes Lancastr\" under which Earl Thomas's 
brother came into possession. 

Disregarding the short intrusion of the Dinpensers, 
it may therefore be said that Earl Thomas was suc- 
ceeded by Earl Henry, who, probably employing him- 
self on the internal mani^ement of the estates, made 
no great mark on the general affairs of the kingdom. 
But in 1842 he received from the King a Charter <fl 

"^^ See Post, awio ISeO. 
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liberties which was the foundation of the royal rights 
of the subsequent Duchy of Lancaster. That Charter 
which was dated at Westminster, 7 May, 1342, re- 
cites that the King had already granted him certain 
liberties in recompense for the costs and losses he had 
sustained in maintenance of the King's honour and 
the rights of the Crown, and that in consideration of 
the commendable bearing of the Earl himself, and 
the great merits of his son Henry, Earl of Derby, 
" the King was further pleased to extend to them his 
grace, and to grant that the said Earl and the heirs 
of his body, and all their men, for ever, should enjoy 
acquittance from tolls, &c.; that they should have the 
return of all the King's writs and summons of th<* 
Exchequer, attachments of Pleas as well of the 
Crown as others, in all their lands and fees exempt 
from the jurisdiction or interference of sheriffs or 
other Crown oflScers ; that they should have the goods 
and chattels of all felons and fugitives, being their 
men and tenants, and levy them to their use by their 
own officers, all fines and amerciaments, and also 
forfeitures, year, day, and waste, and all the royal 
title thereunto, from all the men and tenants of their 
lands and fees, in whichsoever of the King's Courts 
they might happen to be adjudged, without any 
interference whatever from the King's sheriffs, 
escheators, coroners, and other officers of the Crown." 
But Earl Henry did not long enjoy these extensive 
rights, dying on 22 Sept., 1315, within three years 
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and a half of their having been granted ; and thej 
devolved upon his son by Maud, only daughter and 
heir of Sir Patrick de Chaworfch, Knight. 

Henry, his successor, had no heir male. As it was 
therefore uncertain into whose hands these extensive 
powers and privileges might fall J)y the marriage of 
his heiresses, the King and his Council feared that 
their possession might be injurious to the State, and 
it is more than possible that Henry himself, remem- 
bering the example of the last heiress of the de Lacies, 
might have participated in the alarm. Any way, as 
his namesake, Henry de Lacy, Earl of Lincoln, had 
done, he broke the entail by surrendering his grant 
in tail^ in return for which surrender he received, on 
Sept. 25, 1349, a fresh grant, in exact terms of the 
surrendered Charter, but /or life only. 

Eighteen months afterwards he obtained even a 
higher step ; with the exception of that of Edward the 
31ack Prince, the King's eldest son, created Duke of 
Cornwall fourteen years before, the first instance in 
the records of the kingdom of such a creation. This 
took place on March 6, 1350-1, when letters patent 
were granted, with the assent of Parliament^ whereby 
Henry, Earl of Lancaster, was created Duke of Lan- 
caster, and the County of Lancaster was erected into 
a Palatinate for the term of the Duke's life. By that 
grant power was given to him to hold his Court of 
Chancery within the said county, and to appoint 
justices to hold pleas of the crown and other pleas 
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touching the common law, with all other liberties and 
jura regalia pertaming to a Count Palatine. The Duke 
was likewise by the Charter required to send to Par- 
liament two Knights of the Shire and two Burgesses 
from every Borough in his County Palatine, though 
we find no instance, on the rolls of the Duchy, of a 
compliance with this latter requisition by this Duke, 
while in tiie tune of his successor such returns are 
frequent. 

But to turn for a moment from matters of fact. 
There is a curious legend relating to the Duke, to the 
effect that the Blessed Virgin gave to Thomas a 
Becket, wh^i in banishment under Henry II, a golden 
eagle full of precious oil, which should confer great 
benefits on those Kings of England who should be 
anointed with it. The Archbishop left it for safety in 
a Monastery in Poictiers, whence this Duke of Lan- 
caster obtained it. lie gave it to Edward the Black 
Prince, who sent it to the Tower of London, to be 
kept in « chest strongly hooped with iron. There 
Richard II, searching for his father's jewels, found it, 
and had a great desire that it should be used upon 
him; and although the Archbishop refused his re- 
quest, as he had been already anointed King, yet 
Richard took it with him even to Ireland, perhaps in- 
tending to have been anointed there with it. When 
at Chester on his return, he delivered it to Archbishop 
Courtenay, confessing that he doubted not but that 
it was decreed be should not be anointed with it. 
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That Archbishop preserved it for his successor, and 
the golden eagle thus handed down has been ever 
since used in the Coronation of the Kings and Queens 
of England. 

The Duke of Lancaster had but two daughters, the 
younger of whom married John of Gaunt, the great 
patron of our earliest English Poet, Geoffrey Chaucer, 
who has left us, in a poem entitled " The Book of the 
Duchess," a bright picture of the courtship of those 
two young nobles, the repulse at first e:!^perienced by 
the wooer, and of his final success. The picture is 
most charmiug. In describing her Chaucer makes 

her lover say : 

I sawe her datmce so comely, 

Carol and sing so swet^ly, 

And laugh and play so womanly, 

And loken so deb6naiily; 

So godely speke and so frendely, 

That certe i trowe that never more 

N'as sene so blisful a tresore. 

For CT'ry here on her hed, 

The sothe to say, it was not red, 

Ne neither yelowe ne browne it n'as. 

Me thought moste like to golde it was. 

And further on, in describing her character, per- 
haps in bold allusion to Alice de Lacy, who had then 
been dead not above ten years, the poet says : — . 

Therwith she loved so wel right, 
She wronge do wonlden to no wight ; 
No wight ne might do her no shame. 
She loved so wel her owne name. 

And then he goes on to picture John of Gaunt as 

turning poet : — 

He made of rime ten verse or twelve. 
Of a complainte unto him solve; 
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He said a lay, a maner songe, 
Withouten note, withouten Bonge, 
And it was this, for wel I can 
Reherse it, right as it began. 

• # # # # 

Lorde, it maketh min hert^ light, 
"Whan I thinke on that 8wet6 wight 
That is so semely on to se. 
And wishe to God it might so be. 
That she wolde holde me for her knight, 
My lady, that's so faire and bright. 

If only as a specimen of the poetry which Chaucer 
thought not unworthy of having been written in the 
year 1858-9 by that son of the King whom Shak- 
speare afterwards styled — 

John of Gaxmt, time-honoured Lancaster, 
these few lines seem deserving of transcription. 

John of Gaunt was married at Reading on Sunday, 

May 19, 1359. We are again tempted to quote the 

poet: — 

And the f est holden was in tentes 
In a rome in a larg6 plain e 
Under a wode, in a champaine 
Betwixt a riyer and a well. 
Where never had abbey ne sell 
' Y ben, ne kirke, house ne yiUage ; 
In time of any mane's age ; 
And dured three monthes the fest. 

Which leads again to the following description of the 

wedded state of the happy pair : — 

For trew61y that swet6 wight, 
When I had wrong, and she the right, 
She wolden alwaie so ^odelie, 
Foryeve me so debonairlie ; 
In al my yothe, in all6 chaunce. 
She toke me in her goyemaunce, 
Therwith she was alwaie so trewe. 
Our joye was ever iliche (alike) newe. 

The father of this happy bridegroom possessed his 
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high dignities for but a short time, dying on March 
24, 1361, at Leicester, of that scourge of the four- 
teenth century — the pestilence ; and three weeks 
afterwards a mandate was issued to his executors to 
deliver up all the rolls and memoranda of the judges 
during their sessions in the County Palatine, to the 
Treasury and Chamberlains of the Royal Exchequer. 

But practically this mandate was only formal. For 
after the division of the estates between the Duke's 
dai:^hters and co-heiresses, Maud and Blanche, the 
Duchy of Lancaster falling to the share of John of 
Gaunt and his wife, they gradually had all the former 
rights returned in full force ; but only gradually. In 
November, 1361, they received return of the King's 
writs, and some other privileges, which were^ much 
enlarged in the following year, when Maud dying 
childless, her rights in the nascent Duchy descended 
upon Blanche and her husband. 

That same winter the Chapel on St. Thomas's 
Hill was duly dedicated to the memory of his grand- 
father's brother, one Simon Symeon having the credit 
of being its chief fouuder, and therefore it becomes a 
matter of some little interest to ascertain who this 
Simon Symeon was, and why he should have any 
concern in the erection of a chapel on St. Thomas's 
Hill, Pontefract, to the memory of a Lord who had 
been beheaded forty years before. 

Now we find that the late Duke, then Henry of 
Lancaster, Earl of Derby, while in the French wars 
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received from Xxag Edward III, who dates from 
" near the City of Vannes," on 20 January, 1342-3, 
letters patent of pardon, of the King's suit of peace, 
" for all homicides, felonies, robberies, larcenies, and 
trespasses whatsoever committed in the realm of 
England." 

The Charter does not specify what his offences were, 
which were thus pardoned ; but when we point out 
that a certain Simon Symeon received on the same 
day a Charter, couched in identical terms with that 
given to the Earl of Derby, we have taken a good 
first step in our identification of the founder of St. 
Thomases Chapel. Following up this clue, we observe 
that in the Testamenta Vetusta of Sir IT. Nicolas a 
SiQkyn Simeon and a John Neumarche are named 
among the executors of the Duke's will ; but as the 
compiler of that collection did not profess accuracy 
in minute points* it is more than probable that this 
" Sinkyn," the executor, was the builder of the Chapel, 
whom Mr. Hunterf calls Simond Symeon. While when 
we note that in the Charter of July, 1361, referring 
to the division of some of the manors between the co- 
heiresses, consequent upon the death of the Duke, 
Simon Symeon and John Neumarche are again con- 
nected, as fellow tenants, the former at Kilburn and 
Ugley, in Essex, the latter at Cridling (i.e., Cridling 

* See his Preface, pp. 13 and 14 and paanm. 
t South Yorkshire, II, 71, 310. 
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Stubbs*), and moreover that Ghanoer in his Canter- 
bury Tales applies within three lines the two nam^s- 
Symond and Symkin to the same individual (428$, 
42&9), we feel more than justlJS.ed in concluding that 
Simon, Simond, and Sinkyn Symeon were one, aud 
that the Simon Symeon who was the Qompanion ol 
the Earl of Derby in the French war in 1343, was 

♦ Cridling Stubbs is in the Parish of "Womersley, and the 
Church is fall of memorials of these Neumarches, and their arms, 
which were Gtdes, 6 fusils in f ess Or ; or, as they are sometimes 
expressed, 5 lozenges conioined in fess. In the angle between the 
narrow north aisle and the chancel lies the effigy of a crusader, 
with legs crossed at the knee, signifying a 3-crusader, with hands 
clasped, the elbows and wrists forming ri^t angles^ and the palms 
of the hands being flat together. He is armed eap-a'pie^ 
clothed in a coat of mail down nearly to his knees, his head, neok, 
arms, hands, legs and feet being also defended by mail ; and wears 
a garter on his right leg. The clothes he wore over his coat of 
mail are ornamented with small cinquefoils, lin. or l^in. in 
diameter, as are the straps of his shield, which bears the five fusils 
of the Neumarches. It is, howeyer, uncertain which of them thi« 
Knight was, and ce]:taialy his garter can haye no reference to the 
Order, for no Neumarche was eyer admitted, nor was there any 
early Knight (say to. the dose of Henry VI' s reign) who bore tihe 
five fusils. As the same coat appears on the south wall of the 
church, it is probable that the figure has been removed, and that it 
belong[8 to the builder of the enlarged south aisle. Close to the 
effigy is a loose corbel, bearing a shield semee with fusils, t.«., 
haying 20, ten and ten. This, which appears to be of about the 
middle of the fourteenth century, is supported by Ihe out-stretched 
hands of a half-length figure ; and on the right hand pillars of 
the porch, at the entrance of the church, ia the mutilated remains 
of an inscription of about the same date. AU that is now deci- 
pherable is: — 

PRIES 
PUR L'A 

LME SME' 

ONE RO THO 

[COI^E] DEUM 
^ray for the soul of ... . Smeaton . . . Worship 
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the subsequent executor of his son's will, and had 
been the " founder " of St. Thomas's Chapel. But 
the Chapel, although not completed till 1361, after 
the Duke's death, was probably commenced long 
previously, and as a Simon Simeon was known to the 
learned world in the time of Earl Thomas, nearly 
thirty years before, it even becomes a fair matter of 
speculation whether it was not still the same man of 
whomGough in his British Topography (vol. l^p. ill), 
in speaking of early English Topographical writers, 
says, " William of Worcester took his tour three 
centuries after both (i.e., Colman the Wise, and 
Stephanides or Fitz-Stephen), and Hearne, who 
laments the indolence and ignorance of our monks in 
this article, grudged the world a printed copy of it. 
Mr. Nasmith, however, has published it, together 
with the travels of Simon Symeonis, an Irish minorite, 
with Friar Huc^h, surnamed the Illuminator, from Ire- 
land to the Holy Land, 1322, in which is a short 
account of a few places in England." We regret 
that we have not been so fortunate as to get a 
sight of Mr Nasmith's publication, thus referred 
to, which, as connected with the year 1322, might 
possibly contain some reference to the death of 
Thomas that year, or to that other Thomas, the 
Thomas of Castleford, the Benedictine Monk of whom 
Leland speaks, whose History of Pontefract he says 
he had seen, and who is also said to have been living 
in 1822. 
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But to return. The fate of Maud, the elder of the 
two co-heiresses, seems to have been most unhappy. 
Her first husband died after a very short wedded life ; 
she re-married, and her second husband became insane 
in 1358. Ketuming to England, in consequence of 
this almost worse than widowhood, she lost her 
father in 1361, and she herself died iu 1362 childless.** 

The whole inheritance thus fell to Blanche and her 
husband, making him at the age of twenty-two by 
far the wealthiest landholder in all England. His 
possessions extended over eighteen counties, and 
comprised the baronial residences of Pontefract, 
Bdlingbroke, Pickering, Kenilworth, and Leicester, 
besides many other of smaller name and note, and 
the palace of the Savoy, in London, which was un- 
equalled in the whole kingdom for beauty and stateli- 
ness, and which had been during his father's time 
considered a suitable residence for the captive King of 
France, who, as is well known, returned and died 
there as an honoured guest, who disdained to retain 
the liberty which had been given to him on conditions 
which he could not fulfil. 

To the nobleman thus endowed, a son moreover of 
the reigning monarch, it would seem only a matter of 
course that at a fitting time he should be elevated to 

* Notwithstanding these circumstances, some writers have in- 
sinuated that poison was administered to Maud in order to 
restore to its lull dignity the inheritance of her father, and to 
prevent any portion of it passing to foreigners ! 
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the raak held by his father-in-law ; and the fitting 
time soon came. In 1362, being that in which King 
Edward III completed his fiftieth year, he resolved to 
make it memorable in celebration of his jubilee. With 
this intent he issued ordinances for the release of 
debtors and prisoners, the return of the banished, the 
abolishing of the use of the French language in law 
pleadings, and conferred upon two of his sons Duke- 
doms ; on Lionel the title of Duke of Clarence, and on 
John of Gaunt that of Duke of Lancaster. The writ 
making this latter creation is dated at Westminster, 
13 November, 1362, and i» said to have been "" made 
in full Parliament." 

On 14 July, 1364, the Duke of Lancaster received 
a further Charter, which gave him all the honours his 
father-in-law had had before him, and for the express 
reason that the act of surrender of 1349 had beea to 
the disherison of his hdrs, and was therefore against 
the law and custom of England. 

It would be out of place for us to follow the illus- 
trious possessor of Pontefract throughout his honoured 
life. SuflSce it to say that he seems to have been 
fond of Pontefract, and to have spent some considerable 
part of his married life here, and that perhaps the 
following description of one of his residences may be 
intended by Chaucer for Pontefract Castle : — 

A long castell, with. wall6s white, 
On a riche hill. 

His well-loved wife, after little more than ten years 
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of marriage, died in Londoa of the merciless pesti^ 
lence, in the close of 1869, an unfortunate year, 
which had already witnessed the death of the noble 
Queen Philippa. 

The bereaved husband buried his wife in St. Paul'a 
Cathedral, where thirty years afterwards he willed 
that his own aged bones should rest beside the re- 
mains of the wife of his youth, and that if he died 
out of London they should nevertheless be brought 
thither for interment. The next year he turned to war 
for occupation, receiving a commission from the King 
to go to Aquitaiue '^ to the assistance and comfort of 
his brother Edward, Prince of Wales," then unsuc- 
cessfully prosecuting the French war. It was this 
same year that Sir Robert Knolles, the munificent 
founder of the Trinity Hospital, Pontef ract, made his 
appearance on the page of history, engaged in the 
north of France as John of Gaunt was in the south, 
and their exploits, successes, and reverses, tincture 
almost every page of Froissart. 

The illness of the Black Pnnce, and the disinclina- 
tion of the French to adopt any decisive comse of 
policy, caused the war fco languish, while the death of 
Peter the Cruel by the hands of an usurper left de- 
fenceless the two princesses, his daughters, who had 
fled into Aquitaine for refuge. The Duke of Lancas- 
ter seems to have pitied their desolate condition, and 
was perhaps not insensible to the attractions of the 
Throne to which the elder was heir. Love had 
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prompted him to marry at twenty, but ambition seems 
to have been his ruling motive in his second venture. 
He offered himself to the Lady Constance, and was 
accepted as her suitor ; while his brother, the Earl of 
Cambridge, taking a like relation to the younger sister, 
the result was a double marriage in 1372, which 
had the sanction of their father, the King of England. 

By this marriage the Lord of Pontefract became 
King of Castile and Leon, and by that title, for the 
future, he was addressed. Thus we find the owners of 
Pontefract gradually but steadily advancing in rank, 
every half century that passed leaving them higher 
and higher on the shore of dignity. 

But the title of King, although it brought no real 
additional emolument or power, might have been used 
by King Edward and his council not without mistrust, 
as throwing a foreshadow of future ill. In June, 
1372, very soon after John of Gaunt's second mar- 
riage, we find them sanctioning the grant of the 
Castle of Knaresborough to him, but towards the end 
of the month " it appearing to the council to be 
desirable for the Crown to repossess the Earldom of 
Richmond " (we are quoting the Charter of 25 June, 
1372), "the said Duke of Lancaster, like a grateful 
son, preferring his father's pleasure and the con- 
venience of the kingdom to his own private advantage, 
resigns the said Earldom back to the King, and ac- 
cepts, in lieu and exchange for the same, the Castle, 
Manor, and Honour of Tickhill," and others. In 
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October, 1376, he received a further graat of the 
Castle, Town, and Honour of Hertford, and in the 
following month the Castle of Besgerac, in the diocese 
of Perigueux, with the additional privilege of having 
a mint there and coining money, ^^ so that it be as 
heavy or heavier than the current coin of that 
country," a renewal of a grant made in 1347 to the 
fourth earl ; while in the last year of the King's reign, 
1377, he received an extension of the palatinate rights 
of his original duchy. 

In the next reign, however, with the accession of 
the new King, weak and strong by turns, John of 
Gaunt became at times very unpopular. In 1381, in 
the Wat Tyler riots, the fury of the populace was 
violently directed towards him. In his absence, his 
beautiful palace, the Savoy, was sacked, fired, and 
destroyed, many of the ancient Charters of the Duchy 
perishing in the flames. His wife, the Lady Con- 
stance, fled to Pontefract, where her own servants, 
apparently fearing that the infuriated mob were fol- 
lowing her, refused her admission, so that she was 
compelled to proceed by torchlight to Knaresborough. 
There she was admitted, and there she remained till 
her husband returned from Scotland. 

DiflBculties of another character then commenced. 
It was indeed hardly possible that so powerful a 
subject should be regarded with aught but uneasiness, 
and that the possibilities of the future of his enormous 
possessions could be contemplated by the King and 
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his Council without apprehension. If he had had 
but daughters, there would have been much anxiety 
as to their disposition in marriage ; while only the 
possession of a numerous family of sons,, among 
whom his many titles and rich estates might have 
been divided, could have postponed the real reasons 
for the uneasiness which naturally existed. A new 
generation was springing up, iu which, as is so often 
the case, the love and regard which existed between 
brothers was not transmitted to their children, tiie 
cousms. The only son of Edward the Black Prince, 
now on the Throne as Richard II, was of the same 
age as Henry, Earl of Derby, the only son of John 
of Oaunt. The latter was showing gpneat promiise, the 
former, who had behaved himself most gallantly in 
the Tyler riots, had since steadily deteriorated; or 
had shown, as it were, only by fits and starts, the 
ability which he really possessed, but which he was 
unable to keep at the steady, unvarying point neces- 
sary for good government. No wonder that at times 
he mistrusted his uncle John, while, as years rolled 
on, he steadily feared his cousin Henry. 

In 1385 the conspiracy, for such it became, against 
John of Gaunt, which had been gaining head during 
the previous eighteen months, culminated, and a 
warrant was even made out for his arrest, which 
would have been for his judicial murder, that most 
surely would have foUowed, since his enemies could 
never have allowed him at liberty after having once 
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put so great an iudiguity upon him. But their project 
was frustrated by intelligeuce that it was in prepara- 
tion having been conveyed to the Duke. In the ex- 
tremity he fled to Pontefract, which he fortified and 
put into a state of as complete defence as possible. 
His preparations making known the breach that had 
taken place between him and the King, incited the 
King's mother to interfere, which she did effectually ; 
and the King of Castile was able to prove his guilt- 
lessness of all that was alleged or insinuated against 
him, and indeed of his entire innocence and honour. 

The gi'eat Duke of Lancaster, there can be no real 
question,* conducted himself with the highest fidelity 
and loyalty throughout his whole life to his royal 
nephew, and had he remained in the kingdom it is 
possible, nay probable, that the usurpation of 1386 
would not have taken place. But in May of that 
year he was sent on an expedition to Spain, of which 
Froissart gives one of his usual graphic pictures, and 
during his absence, in October, 1386, Thomas of 

* We specially withliold cred(^ncc from the statement of Lcland 
that John of Gaunt advanced in 13J6, a dem-iad in fall Parlia- 
ment that his eldest son, afterwards Henry IV., should be recog- 
nized as presumptive heir to the Crown. This tale of Leland, who 
wrote a hondred and fifty years after the supposed event, has been 
received and adopted without hesitation by many subsequent 
writers,, but we believe that there is not the slightest historical 
foundation for it. It is out of character with all that we know of 
the high-minded, honourable proceedings of John of Gaunt; 
while had luch a demand been made in Parliament, there would 
have been some certain record of it. None, however, exists, while 
the incidents of the story, if critically examined, would be found 
to be entirely inconsistent with well ascertained facts. 
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Woodstock, John of Gannt's brother, virtually usurped 
the royal authority, which he subsequently held for 
above two years and a half. During that interval, 
the King of Castile was unable to interfere with home 
politics, being too busy with his wars, and with the 
marriages of his daughters, who accompanied him in 
his expedition, and whom he succeeded in marrying : 
Philippa, his eldest daughter by Blanche, to the King 
of Portugal, in 1387, at Oporto ; and, in the following 
year, Catherine, his daughter by Constance, Princess 
of Castile and Leon, to Henry, the Prince of Asturias, 
eldest son of the King of Castile in possession. 
According to Froissart that King also paid to the 
Duke of Lancaster 600,000 francs, and gave him a 
pension of 14,000 francs* for his renunciation of the 
title of King of Castile and Leon ; and while he had 
actually succeeded in entailing the Crowns both of 
Castile and Portugal upon his descendants, he returned 
to England, in the close of 1389, with, as Knighton 
says, forty-seven mules in his train laden with chests 
of gold, being only half the indenmification. 

In 1388, " with the assent of the coimcil in Par- 
liament," the Duke of Lancaster received— still, how- 
ever, as King of Castile, for the three years allowed 
to the King in possession for the payment of the 
600,000 francs had not ©lapsed, and therefore pro- 

* These sums were respectiyely equal to about half a million of 
money, cash, and £12,000 a year. But otter historians name 
different amounts, all, however, agreeing that the payment made to 
John of Gaunt was something really considerable. 
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bably the bargain was considered incomplete — a 
further Charter^ making him tne King's lieutenant in 
the Duchy of Guienne, and specifying the various 
powers and prerogatives which had been conferred on 
him there. 

The home usurpation having ceased in the previous 
summer, it then became his part to restore a good 
understanding between the King and the uncle who 
had superseded him. This he happily accomplished, 
and nothing could more clearly exemplify the good 
effects of his loyal presence than the fact that a full 
reconciliation took place between the King and those 
who had practically deposed him, and that the punish- 
ment of their offence was remitted, although provi- 
sionally only, and for the •time, as it afterwards 
appeared. 

In 1390, the Duke of Lancaster obtained another 
Charter which extended his rights as Duke to his 
heirs male, including, of course, his son Henry, Earl 
of Derby, just entering upon manhood ; and as in 
this Charter he has ceased to be called King of Castile, 
we are quite justified in the conclusion that the 
whole of the indemnity was now fully paid, and that 
his claim to the Kingdom of Castile was now finally 
abandoned. 

For the next few years we hear nothing of him ; 
his time probably passed away in domestic happiness ; 
but in July, 1394, his wife, the Lady Constance, died, 
having borne him only the daughter Katherine, who 

K 
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had been married in Spain. After a decent intervftl 
he espoused, in January, 1396, Catherine Swjnford, 
his third wife, who, though of inferior birth to him- 
self or to either of his previous wiveis, was BtiB of 
noble parentage, and her father, though not a wealthy 
man, Was of good station, being Paganus de Rouet, 
Eing-at-Arms for the Province of Ouienne. 

Catherine, who was his elder daughter, had been 
Maid of Honour to Blanche, John of Oaunt's first 
wife, as her sister, who married Chaucer, the poet, 
had been to Queen Philippa. Their patronesses both 
d3dng in 1369, the two sisters shortly married, Phi- 
lippa to Geoffrey Chaucer, and Catherine to Sir Hugh 
Swyhford. Each had a son named Thomas, the son 
of the poet becoming Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, and the son of the Knight being probably the 
Sir Thomas inentioned in Pontefhaot and its 
Name (see;? 35). 

Sir Hugh Swynford died in 1372, and his widow 
was shortly made governess to John of Oannt's 
daughters : Philippa, who, as we have seeo, subse* 
quently became Queen of Portugal, and Elizabeth, 
who knarried the Duke of Exeter, half brother to King 
Richard II, shortly before 1890. 

While acting in that capacity, Catherine Swynfotd 
appears to have been upon such terms of familiar 
intercourse with John of Oaunt^hat she bore him 
three sons^-Johh, Henry, and Thdma8,*-and a 
^oghter, probably named after the Fair Maad of 
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Ceat, the mother of Richard II, Joan. These were 
all legitimated by 4-ct of Parliament the ye^r aftj^r 
the marriage of the parents, which probably took 
pliKse only ^ aniecessary preliininary, with the express 
reservatioji of rights to the Crpwn. John, the eldest, 
made Earl of Somerset, was the ancestor of the royal 
house of Tudor, and of the present Beaufort family ; 
Henry, the second son, was made a Cardinal, and 
became Bishop of Winchester ; Thomas, the third 
sou, became Lord Chancellor, and was created Earl 
of Dorset and Duke of Exeter ; while Joan was the 
grandmother of the Earl of Warwick, the King 
Maker, and great grandmother to the unfortunate 
Queen Anne, who married (1) the Prince of Wales, so 
barbarously killed after the Battle of Tewkesbury, and 
(2) Richard III, his murderer. 

And now we approach the clii^a:^ of our history. 
We have mentioned that in 1885, during the ^l(sence 
of John of Gaunt in Spain, his nephew, the Kinjf, 
had been practically deposed by a usurping cabal. 
Thp clique was headed by Thomas pf Woodstock, 
his youngest uncle ; and his cousin Henry of Lancas- 
ter, John of Oaunt's son, then twenty years of age, 
had been more than a consenting party to what might 
well be called the treaspAable conspiracy, which 
(hardly noticed by many historians) was really the 
key to aU thQ.t followed. John of Gauut's approach- 
ing return to England in 1389 seems to have awed 
the conspirators, and Ricji*rd was able to resume ''-- 
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Tojtil authority in May of that year, when Thomas 
of Woodstock, finding himself shut out from that 
share in the government to which he aspired, for 
the next eight years restlessly plotted how to dis- 
credit those to whom it was entrusted. At length, in 
1397, entering into a conspiracy with the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, his brother, the Earl of Arundel, and 
Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, which was discovered, 
they were taken into custody, and, the latter conspi- 
racy being held to have obliterated the pardon they 
had received for their previous offence. Parliament was 
called together to determine their fate. John of 
Gaunt, as Great Steward of England, presided at 
their tiial, the result of which was the bauishment of 
Archbishop Arundel, the execution of his brother the 
Earl, and the order for the perpetual imprisonment of 
Warwick. We shall probably never know what the 
new conspiracy was, inasmuch as their trial was for 
the offence of 1386, the remembrance of which it 
revived ; but Thomas of Woodstock, the head of the 
clique, was reserved for a worse fate. His name 
might have given warning to the King : for the blood 
of his namesake of Pontefract had been soon avenged. 
And perhaps this was so to some extent; since 
Thomas of Woodstock was not brought to trial with 
the other conspirators, though a course even more 
dangerous and fatal was adopted. He was hurried 
away to Calais, and there under the charge of Thomas 
de Mowbray, its Governor, who had previously pre- 
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sided at the execution of the Earl of Arundel, was 
smothered under a feather bed. Under such circum- 
stanoes every noble must have felt his own tenure 
equally precarious; so that when the Parliament, 
which had adjourned after condemning the Arch- 
bishop and the rest, met at Shrewsbury in the follow- 
ing January, no wonder that, the air being full of 
treason, a fierce quarrel broke out between Henry 
Bolingbroke, lately created Duke of Hereford, and 
this Thomas Mowbray, who had been in the interval 
made Duke of Norfolk, each accusing the other of 
most treasonable designs. 

The murderous course upon which Richard had 
embarked must have filled every prominent noble with 
fear and mistrust, for none could be sure that his 
time would not quickly come at the hands of the 
opposite faction. The murdered Thomas of Woodstock 
and Bolingbroke, had married sisters, co-heiresses of 
the Earl of Hereford, and although Bolingbroke 
had become a widower there still continued a 
great intimacy and friendship between them, which 
might account for a good deal of Henry's partizan- 
ship ; but the exact course of events during these last 
few years of Richard's reign can never now be 
ascertained, since even contemporaneous historians 
tell it so differently that they can by no means be 
reconciled, and it was the policy of the usurping King 
that the obscurity should not be dissipated. For in- 
stance, Froissart, who being bred up at the English 
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Ooart was acquaiuted with English modes of thought, 
who was capable, if auy man was, of dra^iug jast 
inferences from ascertained facts, and to whom we 
mnst look for most of the history of these times, 
was unfortunately at this time in France, and there- 
fotie not an eye-witness of what transpired in Eng- 
land. He asserts that Mowbray was the accuser of 
Bolingbroke ; while the parliamentary records, which 
ought to be of prime authority, assert that Bolingbroke 
was the challenger, and they put into his mouth exactly 
what Froissart attributes to Mowbray. Both, however, . 
agree that the King ordered that the truth of the 
aocnsation should be put to the test by a duel, which . 
was ultimately fixed to take place at Coventry. 

The day arrived, the lists were set, and the com- 
batants ready and horsed for the combat, when the 
King suddenly stopped the proceedings, and after two 
hours' deliberation with his council, announced the 
banishment of Mowbray for life, and of Bolingbroke for 
ten years, a sentence afterwards commuted to six. 

Bolingbroke was at this time only four removes 
from the Throne itself. The King's first wife had 
died childless, and as he was re-married to a child eight 
years of age, there was no prospect of an heir 
apparent for many years. Next in succession was 
the Earl of March, who was busy in Ireland, and 
whose son was but eight years of age, while following 
him was John of Gaunt and his only son Henry*, in 
the prime of manhood ; facts which it is necessary to 
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bear in miud in order to understand the true signifi- 
cance of sncceeding events. There is little doub^ 
that Richard feared his cousin, as the weak fear t)x^ 
strong, and that he felt his inability to cope with him 
if a personal contest should be necessaty. It is 
alleged that before he left the kingdom Boliugbroke 
obtained letters patent, anthorising him, should his 
father die during his absence, to take possession of 
his inheritance by deputy, and though there i^ no 
record among the Duchy muniments of sucl^ a patent 
having been issued to him, there are many circum- 
stances which make it probable that it was the case. 
Armed with this patent Bolingbroke went to France, 
where he was well received, and became acquainted 
with a daughter of the Duke of Berry, whom h^ 
indeed afterwards married, but, as if still further to 
add to the embitterment, when he made proposals of 
marriage to her, Richard interfered, and endeavoured 
to prevent the alliance ; an ill- judged meddling, 
which did much to anger both Henry and his French 
friends. 

Meanwhile 1399 opened with ill omen. Whether 
grief at the position of his son, or sorrow at the con- 
dition of the kingdom affected him, John of Gaunt 
was seized with an illness which quickly carried him 
off, and thus was removed one great safeguard to the 
tottering Throne. On his death Richard had the folly 
to revoke the letters patent which he had given to 
Henry, and to seize the estates of his various duchies 
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and earldoms, even to dispose of some of them; 
while before Henry could determine whac course to 
adopt, the Earl of March, who as we have already 
said was Governor of Ireland, was killed in a skir- 
mish, and the as yet unseated Duke suddenly found 
himself, with the exception of the Earl's infant son, 
heir presumptive to the Crown. 

Thus the spring passed ; and Richard, being incensed 
at the death of his kinsman, the Earl of March, had 
the further folly to go to Ireland, in order to make 
some attempt to avenge it. Seizing the opportunity 
thus afforded by Richard's absence, Boliugbroke 
returned, in July, to claim) as he said, his duchy ; and 
Richard came from Ireland, a month after, only to 
find himself deserted by his followers, and a prisoner. 
In September he formally abdicated in favour of 
Henry, who, there can be no doubt, was received as 
a saviour, welcome, with but few exceptions to high 
and low ; and thus the important Duchies possessed 
or claimed by Boliugbroke, among which the chief 
was that of Lancaster, became so many appanages 
of the Crown of England, as they have since re- 
mained. 

The dethroned Kmg was at first imprisoned in the 
Tower of London, from whence he was removed, sur- 
reptitiously, and by a circuitous course, to Leeds, Pick- 
ering, Knaresborough, and finally to Pontefract, all 
castles belonging to the usurper, and garrisoned by 
his servanta. On his course, so impenetrable a mys- 
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tery surrounded him, that mauy thought he was 
still in the Tower,* and during the winter, the Parlia* 
ment even addressed the new King, beseeching him 
to keep their late sovereign in safe custody, if he were 
still aUve ; a remarkable expression which might well 
have been a hint to lead to what followed. At Pon« 
tefract, the unhappy King deceased, the intelligence 
of his death being at once conveyed to King Henry 
in London,t and to this day there is no certain evi- 
dence by what means his end was brought about. 
Three modes of death have been surmised : — (1) That 
he was killed by brutal violenc^e, (2) That he starved 
hunself to death, (3) That he was starved by his 
keepers. But no single contemporary, by word or 
Mnt, or casual expression, gives us reason to suppose 
for one moment, that any suspicion even of such a 
circumstance as his violent murder, was harboured by 
any one at the time. It was implicitly believed that 
he died of starvation, and the only doubt was, 
whether, in angry passion, quite in accordance with 

• So much was this the case that Froissart, in recording the 
funeral, says : — " While things were in this state, a true report 
was current in London of the death of Richard of Bordeaux. I 
could not learn the particulars of it, nor how it happened, the 
day I wrote these chronicles. When dead Bichard of Bordeaux 
was placed on a litter, covered with black, and having a canopy of 
the same. Four black horses were harnessed to it, and two var- 
lets in mourning, conducted the litter, followed by four Knights, 
also dressed in mourning. Thus they left the Tower of London, 
where he had died. . . . The news of Richard's death soon 
spread abroad, indeed it had for some time been expected, for ii 
was well known that he would never come out of the Tower alive." 

t PoNTBPIUCfr AKD IT8 NaMB, p. 36. 
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what was well known of his disposition, he had refu- 
sed food, or whether his attendants had starred him, 
either to gain favour with their master, or in obedi- 
ence to his commands. 

The fiction of a death by yiolenoe crops out only 
towards the end of the fifteenth century, but being 
incorporated into the history of Holinshed, who 
however introduced it with a tone of doubt, it was 
adopted by Shakspeare, as capable of re-production 
on the stage, on which the picture of a man starved to 
death would have been impossible. When once the 
idea of murder had possessed the popular imagination, 
its scene was soon pointed out ; and in the seventeenth 
century, it was customary, as strong confirmation of 
the truth of the history, to show at Pontefract Castle, 
a pillar, on which were the marks left by the hatchets 
of the murderers of the King. 

When making his celebrated York trip, Taylor, the 
water poet, in the year 1622, had them pointed out to 
him, as witness the following :— 

So farewell Yorke, the tenth of AuguBt then, 

Away came I for London with mj men ; 

To dinner I to Fomfret quickly rode, 

Where good hote venson stay'd for my abode. 

I thanke the worshipfull George Shillito, 

He filled my men and me, and let ns goe. 

There did I well view ouer twice or thrice 

A strong, a faire, and ancient Edifice : 

Keedifide where it was min'd most 

At th' high and hopefull Prince of Wales* his cost, 

* This Prince of Wales was afterwards Charles I ; and this is 
the only intimation we haye met with that that King, while 
Prince, had " re-edified" the Castle, 
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I saw the roome where Exton and his rowt 
Of Traytours, Royall Richard's braines beat out ; 
And if that King did striue so many blowes 
As hacks and hewes upon one pillar showes, 
There are one hundred Slashes he withstood, 
Before the villaines shed his kingly blood. 

The place then shown as the scene of the murder 
was ill the Round Tower ; but its locale is now shifted 
to the other end of the building, where a chamber 
near the Treasurer's Tower is shown as that of 
King Richard. 

In the discussion as to the manner of the King's 
death, it must, however, be borne in mind that in 
what manner soever he died, and during his course 
from Castle to Castle, he was at the time in the 
charge of Henry's own servants, and that Henry 
could therefore, had he been so minded, have produced 
with ease exact proof of the way by which the un- 
fortunate King came by his end. In other words, 
if he could have cleared himself, he might have done 
so, and that he never took any steps to remove sus- 
picion ift a great presumption against him, almost 
implying that his doing so would have been only to 
compromise himself. 

For very few scruples of conscience seem to have 
troubled the usurping King. In the early part of his 
reign he was frequently at Pontefract, putting down 
the northern insurrections. In 1405 Richard Scrope, 
Archbishop of York, was here condemned, being 
afterwards beheaded near York, and Rymer gives 
many instruments, dated here between 1405 and 1408. 
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In that same year, 1405, James I, King of Scotland, 
theu about eleven years old, most unjustly taken pri- 
soner by the English when passing off the coast of 
Yorkshire on the way to France for his education^ 
was brought here, Henry who had jestingly said that 
he would himself take care of his education certainly 
keeping his word. This Prince, who remained a 
captive till 1424, and became King within a few months 
of the commencement of his detention, wrote a love 
poem called " The King's Guhair," that is, " The 
King's Book," which was addressed to the lady whom 
he afterwards married, in which he described his early 
interviews with her, much in the style in which 
Chaucer had described the courtship of John of Gaunt. 
But he also wrote another poem called " Christ's 
Kirk on the Green,'* which is of a comic character, 
and gives an account of a rural merry-making, at 
which the people danced and revelled, quarrelled and 
fought In it he paiticularlj' ridicules his own coun- 
trymen for their want of acquaintance with archery > 
and manifestly compares them with the English, whose 
aptitude he would frequently have noticed, when as a 
prisoner at Pontefract he had an opportunity of ob- 
serving the skill of the various competitors at the 
Butts, close to the place of his imprisonment. 

During the latter part of the reign of Henry IV, 
and under his son, Henry Y, no much use seems to 
have been made of the Castle as a royal residence or 
in its military capacity, but it was in frequent use as 
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a prison. Here Charles Duke of Orleans, taken at 
Agim;ourt, and like the other royal prisoner, James I, 
an accomplished man, and given to literature, spent, 
like him, part of his captivity. He was a prisoner in 
Englari((l from 1415 to 1440, and was kept here more 
than half that time, namely, from 1417 to 1430, when 
he was removed to the Tower of London, Henry 
seeming to have a malicious pleasure in detaining in 
captivity the man who was a successful candidate with 
him for the hand of Isabella, the child-widow of the 
murdered Richard II, Pontefract having been the 
dungeon of each of her husband.^. 

It is not a little remarkable that the English King 
should thus have kept in custody at Pontefract two 
prisoners each of royal blood, each the son of a King, 
each the father of a King, one of them himself a 
King, and each confessedly the best poet of his 
several age and nation. 

And it is possible, nay more than probable, that tie 
intimacy between the two royal prisoners, which 
must have resulted from their joint captivity, induced 
in the Scottish King that love of literature and those 
poetic acquirements which made him remarkable in 
lus time and country ; as Charles during his captivity 
here had composed a ^^ Book of Ballads and Sonnets," 
a copy of which is still presei*ved among other royal 
manuscripts in the British Museum. They are ele- 
gantly written in French, and of one of them, an 
Exhortation to Peace, the present writer possesses a 
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Uthogn^hed fac-simile. The refrain ^^ Pryez pour 
paix k vray tresor de ioyt *' (Pray for peace the true 
treasury of joy) forcibly compels the remembrance of 
how much of happiness this unfortunate Prince must 
ha^e lost daring his long imprisonment which lasted 
until the conclusion of the war ; for it is written that 
on his release he could speak English more fluently 
than he could his native tongue. 

The Scottish King, on the other hand, instead oi 
losing, probably gained in every respect by his capti- 
vity here. He not only carried away with him a 
learning, a cultivation, and a refinement which be 
could hardly otherwfse have obtained : but above all, 
he carried with him a wife to be the mother of future 
Kings, and whose dower went a great way towards 
paying his ransom. The circumstances are suffi« 
dently romantic, and deserve notice. We have 
already mentioned that that great patron of our English 
poet Chaucer, John of Gaunt, before his marriage 
with her, had had three sons by Catherine Swynford, 
his third wife. One of them, John Beaufort, was in 
1396 creat^d Sari of Somerset, and by his wife, 
Margaret, daughter of Thoi»as HoHaod, Earl of 
Kent, whose mother was Joan " The Fair Maid of 
Kent," had three sons and two daughters. His elder 
daughter who was named Joan or Joaujaa, and pps- 
sibly together with the name had inherited the beauty 
of her great grandmother, the Ptpl^ Maid, maiuiiged 
to captivate King James, whp having been marrietd 
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to her in 1423, obtained his freedom and leave to re- 
turn to his kingdom in 1424, and they were jointly 
Crowned at Scone in April of that year, though not on 
the celebrated Coronation Stone,* which had been re- 
moved by Edward I. 

But a turn in the kaleidoscope again made the 
Castle a stronghold of military importance. During 
the dissensions of the reign of Henry IV, the Duke 
of Exeter, taken from sanctuary after St. Alban's, 
was here imprisoned ; and in 1460, after the Battle of 
Wakefield, Edward lodged here while his army en- 
camped around. It was under the walls of this 
Castle that Warwick killed his horse before the sol- 
diers, sajiqg, ^^ Let him flee that flee will : I stay by 
him who stays by me ": in accordance with which 
declaration the King advanced from Pontefract next 
day, and defeated the Lancastrians at Towtou. Ed- 
ward's father, Richard, Duke of York, and his bro- 
ther, the Earl of Rutland, slain at Wakefield, had 
been buried at Pontefract, their heads having been, 
by order of Queen Margaret, crowned with a 
paper diadem, and put upon a long pole on the top of 
Micklegate Bar, 

So York might overlook the town of York. (3 Hen. VI, i. 4.) 

* Thifi stone, which is in the seat of the Coronation Chair 
which has been in Westminster Abbey for nearly six hundred 
years, is traditionally said to be the stone which Jacob used as a 
pillow at Luz. At the dispersion of the children of Israel it was 
taken to Ireland by Jeremiah and Baruch when they took Tephi 
there. Tephi became the Queen of Euchoid, and was crowned 
upon it, so were all the Monarchs, to Ferg^is the First, who took 
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The conqueriag King now added his father's head 
to his body, and caused the whole to be removed in 
solemn procession from St. John's Church to Fother- 
ingay, where the remains were finally interred, an 
immense number of bishops and mitred abbots at- 
tending the procession, and preceding it by two or 
three miles in order to prepare and consecrate the 
churches on the road for the reception of the corpse. 

During Edward's reverses and absence in Holland, 
the Lancastrians in their turn used Pontefract as a 
military prison ; but in 1463 he was again here as 
King, and also in 1478. 

During the short usurpation of Richard III, the 
town received its Municipal Charter, and its bloody 
celebrity was renewed; for hither were sent Earl 
Rivers,* Grey, Vaughan, and Hawte, to be executed 

it to Scotland ; so were all from Fergus the First till Edward I 
brought it to £]ig:laiid; so have been all subsequent English 
Monarchs to Victoria. 

* The earliest book printed in England by William Caxton 
with a date was hj this Birers, and that date was exactly 400 
years ago. The title is 7Atf Dietea and Notable Wyse Sayenffet of 
the PhUoeophera, translated out of Frenehe by Antoine WydeviUe, 
Erie Eyuyerea^ and emprynted at Westme*stre, 1477. Rivers was 
maternal unele to the young King, Edward Y, Sir Richard Qrej 
being his maternal brother. John, Duke of Bedford and Earl of 
Richmond, died in 1435, and his widow married the then Earl 
Riyers, whose eldest daughter, Elizabeth Widvile, had by her 
first husband. Sir John Grey, Lord Grey of Groby, two sons, (1) 
Sir Thomas, created Marquis of Dorset, and (2) the abore Sir 
Richard Grey. After the death of her first husband she married 
Edward IV, and bore to him the two princes murdered in the 
Tower, and George, who died young. Her sons being thus dead, 
her eldest daughter by King Edward IV, named Elizabeth, after 
herself, then became heiress to the Crown, and her marriage with 
Henry VII united the rival houses of York and Lancaster. 
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without form of trial ; and the story of this mur- 
der as commonly received is a curious illustration of 
how much of the current knowledge of English 
History is really obtained from Shakspeare. 

The histories are all clear upon the point. The per- 
sons executed were Earl Rivers, Lord Richard Gray, 
Sir Thomas Vaughau, and Sir Richard Hawte ; but 
Shakspeare happening to name only the first three, the 
popular sketchers of history follow him, and Sir 
Richard Hawte* is lost sight of in the popular mind. 

But to return. It is worthy of notice that 
the spirit of poesy which seems to have hovered 
about the Castle from the time of the patronage of 
Geoffrey Chaucer by John of Gaunt, and which we 
have already seen affecting the French Duke and the 
Scottish King, exercised, half a centurj'^ later, equal 
sway over the English Earl, who here composed a 
poem in truly rugged English, which commences 
thus ; — _ 

• So the name is spelt by Boothroyd; but the *• Mirror of 
Magistrates," an almost contemporary rhyming chronicle, says, 
speaking in the person of Hastings, and by The Buck, referring 
to the Duke of Buckingham, by the Bore (an anagram of Ebor, 
the Latin name of York), to the heraldic supporter of Gloucester, 
afterwards Richard III. 

** I helped the Buck and Bore to captivate 
Lord Hivers, Gray, Sir Thomas Vaughan, and Haute. 
The rhyme thus shows a pronunciation not unlike that which 
would DC signified if y were substituted for u or tr. Miss Strick- 
land spells tbe name Haut, and says that he was of an old Kentish 
family, and had married the eldest sister of the Queen, Jane 
WooQvile. But unfortunately she gives no authority, which is much 
to be regretted, for the Queen, Elizabeth Woodvile, is usually con- 
lideredthe eldest of Richard Woodvile's six daughters, and to 
have had no sister named Jane. 
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Somewhat musyng 
And more mornyng, 
In remembering 

The nnstydfastnesB ; 
This world being 
Of much whelyng, 
Me contrarieng 

AVhat may 1 gesse ? 

The specimen is remarkable, if only to show the 
slight progress made in the English language during 
the three quarters of a century, over which the 
Lancastrian usurpation lasted. For the language 
of this poem, evidently built upon Chaucer's " Alone 
Walking," is, to say the least, quite as rugged as that 
ipecimen of the Father of English Poetry. 

Another fifty years elapsed, and the English ffio- 
nastic system, which had been in a slumbering and 
tottering condition for two or three generations, was 
hastening to its fall. For a brief space the Ca9tle 
rose again into notice in 1536, when Aske and the in- 
surgents of the so-called Pilgrimage of Grace ap- 
peared before it, and forced its surrender by Lord 
Darcy and the Archbishop of York, with more than a 
presumption of treachery. To Aske was afterwards 
sent the royal herald, with a proclamation to the in- 
surgents, a proclamation he was not suffered to read, 
and his account of his reception in the Great Hall, by 
Aske in high state, is most picturesque. 

The first mention, we believe, of the Shrewsbury 
family, the subsequent founders of New Hall, in this 
neighbourhood, was in connection with the suppres- 
sion of this Pilgrimage of Grace, which thus had its 
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aeat here, George, Earl of Shrewsbury, being appoint- 
ted the King's lieutenant to act against the insur- 
gents ; and it is very probable that it was as a re^ 
ward for the aeal he displayed in his commission, lh«t 
his grandson, George, afterwards obtained a grant (rf 
eome of the possessions of the Pontefract Priory. 

Henry VIII. was here in 1540, in the course of a 
stately progress through the country, which had for 
its objects (I) the pacification of the North, and (2) 
the establishment of a good understanding with the 
Scottish King ; and it was here, while on his return, 
disappointed with the refusal of King James to meet 
him, that the alleged circumstances occurred, which 
led to Henry's divorce from Katherine Howard. 
Two years later. Sir Henry Savile, as goyernor, had 
charge of several Scottish prisoners taken at Solway 
Moss, in the course of the war which sprang out of 
the misunderstanding with James, but during tbe 
next few years, Pontefract seems to have been almp^t 
out of use. 

Elizabeth, towards the close of her reign, repaired 
the Castle, and rebuilt the chapel of St, Clement with- 
in it ; and King James, who afterwards made this and 
several other manors in the neighbourhood a part of 
the dower of his queen, rested here in 1603, on his 
journey from Scotland, to take possession of his 
throne. As was the case in other places where he 
stayed, the dirty habits of his followers seem to have 
.brought upon the town a visitation of the plague, 
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which broke out on Sept. 2iid, 1603, as is marked by 
an entry in the church .books " Plague begonne." 
The plague gradually increased in virulence during 
September, raged violently during October, November, 
and December, then somewhat abating in January 
and February, nearly died out in March, though 
there were one or two isolated cases even later. An 
idea of its fatal effects cannot be better obtained than 
by comparing the deaths in the plague months of that 
year with those in previous and subsequent years. 
Sept. Oct. Not. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apl. 
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6 


10 


6 


6 


1605 


3 


4 


6 


7 


4 


6 


7 


9 


1606 


2 


4 


2 


2 


6 


3 


12 


9 



At first the individual deaths were noted p. to such 
of them as had been occasioned by the plague — but 
this was soon discontinued, and the simpler plan was 
pursued of marking those who had not died of the 
disease, with the word not* 

• Incidentally to show the proportion of deaths to baptisms, we 
have extracted the following corresponding table of baptisms from 
the Church Books. 

Sept. Oct, Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apl. 

1600 865 12 6867 

1601 45465486 

1602 4 13 5 12 7 10 9 3 

1603 7362 7 266 

1604 6 11 7 12 4 8 8 6 
1606 9 8 7 9 6 12 11 6 
1606 7 8 6 3 11 7 10 14 

In which it is noticeable that in the year in which the plagae 
was most yirulenti the birUis were little more than half the ayer- 
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Charles I. 193 

James repeated, in 1616, his visit to the scene of 
the long imprisonment of his aucestor James I., of 
Scotland, and then viewed the newly-established col- 
lege of St. Clement, within the Castle ; and a few 
years afterwards, Taylor, the Water Poet, made the 
visit, to which we have already referred (see p. 182)^ 
and from which we learn that King Charles was, in the 
early part of his life, at some expense, in repairing and 
beautifying the Castle, which afterwards made so 
strong and persistent an effort in his service. He was 
here himself as King, in 1625, soon after his accession, 
and, in his reign, Pontefract again became a place of 
great military importance ; once the centre of the 
baronage of the north, it was now the rallying-place 
of the aristocracy of Yorkshire, and of the Royal 
party. The history of the sieges, which then took 
place, and which led to its final destruction, will how- 
ever be suitably preceded by a general description 
upon it, for the main lines of which we are indebted 
to a paper in The Builder by " G.T.C." 

North-east of, and one-third of a mile from, the 
Market-Cross of Pontefract, is a very remarkable 
table-rock, nearly oval in form. Its sides are in part 
a steep slope, and in part a cliff of from 30 ft. to 
40 ft. high, rising out of a talus, which, on the north, 
south, and eastern faces, descends into two deep, 

8ge of the preceding and subsequent years, and that in ordinary 
years the births in Pontefract 270 years ago, bore uboat the same 
proportion to the deatha which they do now. 
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194 The Site of the Castle. 

natural valleys, that unite on the north-eastern front. 
At the south-west end is another natural depression 
dividing the rock from the town, and which has beeu 
deepened somewhat by art ; as has the cliff itself 
been scarped, and where necessary, revetted; the 
general result being the production of the almost im- 
pregnable stronghold which was well styled the Eey 
to the County of York.* 

This description requires, as regards the south 
front, some little modification. Here, close to the 
wall, was a ditch nearly artificial, dividing the Castle 
feom an almost level area, beyond which is the natural 
vaOey. As it was necessary to cover the ground, 
the level was walled, and converted into the " Bsurbi- 
can/' which was really a double ward outside the 
Gastle, covering its Main Gate. The Castle was 
thuB composed of the Main Ward, occupying the 
table-rock; and the Outer and Inner Barbicaiia 
(K)vering both the south front and its main entrance, 
which faced the Darringtou road. 

The Barbicans were divided from each other by a 
wall, 5 ft. thick, the lower part of which remains, 
even now in as good preservation as any part of the 
building, and can be well seen from the Outer Barbicap 
or Castle Garth, as it is called ; but the upper portion 
of this dividing wall has been partially levelled to 

• Eymer's Foedera, I. 429, gives a letter to the King ^47 Henry- 
Ill ; 1263) from Balph Nevill, in which he styles the Castle, 
auasi clavia in comitatu Hborum, '* as it were the key to the County 
of York." 
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form the walk called the Castle Chain, which is thu3, 
throughout about a third of its length, a road on the 
top of a section of the Barbican wall, along the ruins, 
of which the nineteenth century visitor must make 
his entrance to Pontefract Castle. 

In this Barbican Wall was a Gate, midway between 
the Porter's Lodge and the South Gate ; and though 
some engravings shift its position considerably to the 
east, the foundations which still r^^tain sufficiently 
indicate its real site. ' It was called the Middle Gate, 
from its position with respect to the other four Gates. 

For besides the main state entrance through the 
South Gate, and up the steps leadjiiig- therefrom, 
through the Middle Gate to tne Main Gate or Porter'^ 
liodge, there were two other entrances to the Inner 
Barbican ; the West Gate at the west side, beyond 
the Main Guard, which could be approached on 
foot, from the road called South Baileygate,* by 
Steaney Rill; and the East Gate at the east side 
which formed the entrance from the Booths (the 
Fleschers' or Butchers' Booths of the fourteenth cen- 
tury), which could similarly be approached on foot 
from the east part of the South Baileygate, by As« 

♦ In Pontefract and other north-couutry towns, a *• gate " in 
this connection means a road or way, and not a Gate. " Gane 
your ain gate," a well-known phrase for " Go your own way, 
illustrates this denotation of the word. Pontefract had no Gatea, 
but it had and has a Micklegate (or High Street), a Northgate, a 
Southgate, and a Newgate; a North Baileygate, and a Sotttk 
Baileygate ; a Baxter^ate, and a Bopergate— streets named after 
the trades carried on in each ; and a Gillygate, or street leading to 
St. Giles's Church. 
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Hill. Each of these last named Gates was defended 
by a Drawbridge, of which hardly any trace now re- 
mains, in either case; and the West Gate was still 
further defended by a small outlying work in advance 
towards the Tower, which might have been the scene 
of the execution of Earl Rivers, if Sbakspeare in de- 
scribing it as taking place "before the Castle' 
(Richard III, iii., 8) was strictly accurate. 

Leaving the Main Guard or King's Stables behind, 
and paFising through the Castle Gate, some massive 
rains of which still exist, the visitor reaches the Main 
Ward, which occupied the whole summit of the rock, 
and was in plan an irregular oval, 150 yards north- 
east and south-west, and 103 yards in its cross diame- 
ter. Of the area, a segment, 37 yards deep, on the 
" sagitta '* at the south-west end, and to the left of 
the visitor standing at the Porter's Lodge entrance^ 
is occupied by a raised platform containing the Keep 
and the remains of various buildings. A ^ smaller 
platform at the north-east end is occupied by the 
bases of other buildings, so that if the an*angement 
be likened to the deck of a ship, the Keep end will 
be the poop, the other end. the forecastle, and the 
large intermediate space facing the visitor will be 
the waist. 

The present appearance of the smaller platform is 
a bank of earth, irregular^ and about 20 ft. above the 
area level. In plan it is rather semilunar, and it is 
evidently composed of the basements and ruins of 
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bnildings, the soft red sandstone of which readily 
disintegrates and becomes converted into soil. The 
face towards the Ward, still standing from 2 ft. to 
6 ft. high, shows the base mouldings and plinth of a 
range of buildings that rose from the level of the 
Main Ward. These formed the Queen's Tower in 
the centre, and the King's Tower at the southern 
angle, while between the King's Tower and the 
Porter's Lodge was Constable's Tower, the south 
side of which was also the North Wall of St. Cle- 
ment's Chapel. The Queen's Tower contained a 
handsome oriel window, of which there are still suffi- 
oient remains to show that it was of the close of the 
fourteenth Century, and which was exactly opposite 
a seat in the wall, on the opposite side of the Court 
yard, which is called the King's Seat. It is however 
now nearly hidden by a greenhouse constructed du- 
ring the last few years. 

All that is still existing of the base of this range of 
bTul<Ungs is of excellent ashlar, with stones of large 
size, and the workmanship is mainly Perpendicular, 
and probably of the time of John of Gaunt, King of 
Castile, who is the "King" commemorated in the 
nameft King's Seat and King's Tower, the Queen 
being his second wife, Constance. 

In the rear, along the edge of a cliff, is the curtain- 
wall, a large part of which is merel}' a revetment 
filling up the irregularities of the rock, and the cha- 
racter of which can be well seen even now, from the 
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garden below. The platform is returned a few yards 
along the south front against the curtain, and iu its 
angle can be seen distinctly the basement and ground 
plan of St. Clement's Chapel, which appears as if it 
could have been entered from the east by means of a 
flight of steps from the King's Tower on the platform. 

With reference to this Chapel, it is remarkable that 
the old engravings of Pontefract Castle all represent 
it as being on the north side of the Main Ward. It 
was really, as we have said, in the eastern angle, and 
was a part of Constable's Tower, which formed its 
south side ; while its foundations still exist so per- 
fectly that there is no difficulty in making out its 
general plan, with the broad distinction between nuve 
and chancel ; that it was 75 feet 6 inches long and 27 
feet wide ; that its east end was apsidal ; that the length 
of the nave was 40 feet 6 inches by 27 feet ; and that 
its chancel was 27 feet 6 inches by 23 feet 6 inches ; but 
the whole of the above-ground portions of the wall 
having been removed except a few inches, it is now im- 
possible to distinguish the general dooi'way ; although 
from the position in which it is represented in 
eighteenth century engravings, it was probably at the 
west end ; ».c., immediately facing the Keep ; the private 
entrance being probably that from the King's Tower, 
and there being a second entrance to the apse, at the 
north-east angle. This Chapel must have been the 
general burial place of those who died in the Castle. 

The curtain along the crest of this part of the hill 
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where the cliff is high, seems to have been a mere 
parapet ; but at the eastern side, and between the 
Constable's Tower and the Castle Gate, where there is 
only a slope, it was very lofty, and of prodigious 
thickness. Much is broken away, but the remains 
show it to have been 15 feet thick at its base, and 11 
feet thick at 24 feet high. In this curtain, near the 
west end, was the Castle Gate, or Porter's Lodge, 
which is roughly reproduced on the Pontefract 
liquorice cakes, and on the seal of the Pontefract Cor- 
poration. It was composed of two side towers, each 
about 30 feet by 20 feet, with a gateway between, 
which was surmounted by a third tower, smaller but 
higher than the others. Under this central tower was 
a doorway guarded by a portcullis, where the visitor 
to the interior of the Castle had finally to produce his 
credentials ; having done which he was admitted by a 
second doorway on to the Main Ward, the exterior 
and interior portals of this building not being oppo- 
site. Only part of the Western Tower remains. 

But by far the main interest of the Castle was 
attached to its south-western platform, to the left of 
the visitor. This is about 20 feet above the Main 
Ward, and at its southern angle there is raised a conical 
mound, flat-topped, and rising about another 20 feet. 
Various indications show that this larger platform 
was at one time covered with buildings, most of which, 
like the retaining wall, wore of Norman date, and of 
which the basements remain, though much covered 
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up. Of the enceinte or curtain-wall that supported the 
eastern face of this platform, only the lower 30 feet, the 
revetment, remains. This, which is prodigiously 
strong, is built against the rock, with perhaps in 
places some grouting to make all solid, and fill any 
possible interstices. 

On the inner side, towards the Main Ward, this 
platform is supported by a second revetment wall from 
12 feet to 14 feet high, of good rough ashlar, of large 
stones, and has a base of 4 feet. Above it is a plinth 
of about 4 feet, the two offsets being plain chamfers. 
This, no doubt, also carried a curtain- wall. About 
twenty yards of its southern end is of early date, 
and of sandstone, and had three chamfers, while the 
more modem part has only one remaining, the lower- 
most being lost in a Perpendicular addition, and the 
uppermost destroyed at the dismantlement. 

In this revetment wall, near its centre, is the broad- 
arched recess, called " The King's Seat ;" and here, 
where some old mouldings have been inserted to re- 
pair the walls, the middle chamfer disappears: by 
accident, not as part of the constructional design, for 
it reappears ten or twelve yards further to the north, 
as does the uppermost about ten yards still further. 
This chamfer is continued, under the protection of the 
ivy, to the end of the side and along a northern re- 
turn wall, which, after having been carried about 25 
yards along the west curtain, as a palpable addition 
the marks of which are very evident, terminates 
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nearly opposite the Porter's Lodge. This supported 
the Treasurer's Tower, which was probably one of 
John of Gauut's additions, while at the south-west 
angle of this series of ramparts was Gascoigne's 
Tower, the ruins of which still encumber the slope,, 
and down which the visitor can walk from this point 
to the surrounding gardens. 

On the platform itself, and at the level of the top 
of the wall, are the remains of the early buildings. 
One presents the end of a round-headed vault of 
about 17 feet span, of rude rubble, but spiinging from 
good ashlar walls, that which overlooks the town 
having a later-inserted window, probably constructed 
by the Royalists at the time of the siege. There 
were also in this apartment what were two original 
square-headed lockers ; but all three openings are 
even now blocked up towards the outside by solid 
masonry. This vaulted chamber is called "King 
Richard's Prison," though the part which remains 
was perhaps only a curtained recess, partitioned off 
from a larger room. 

* Near King Richard's Prison is a rectangular shaft, 
of good masonry, 8 feet by 4 feet, but which a few 
feet down is increased to 8 feet square, a round- 
headed arch* supporting the upper half. It is now 

* Boothroyd gives an inaccurate description of this arch, with a 
plate representing the archway as Lancet, and as very deep down. 
As he referred to King on Ancient Castles, we took the trouble 
to search King's *'Monumenta Antiqua; or Observations or 
Ancient Castles/' and were much surprised to find that that w 
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about 22 yards deep, and dry. It is called a well, 
but is more probably the shaft of a garderobe, 
examples of which description of construction exist 
in condition more or less perfect in connection with 
every large house in the town on any old site. The 
drainage was made to run into them, "siping*' away 
through the cracks and crevices in the sandstone ; 
and when they are examined with present know- 
ledge and experience, there is little reason for wonder 
at the constant appearance of " plague ** and " black- 
death " in places where these garderobes existed, for 
they must have been pestilential chambers of the 
most deadly character. In 1852 that in the Castle 
was cleaned out and guaged. It then measured 75 
feet deep, and we have been told that water was 
reached at that depth. In 1870 we plumbed it, and 
proved it to have shrunk to less than 69 feet deep ; 
in 1873 found that depth diminished to 68 feet, and 
in June, 1877, to 6^ feet, so that rubbish at the 
bottom accumulates at the rate of about 4 inches a year. 
It is so nearly opposite a Norman Postern under Piper 
Tower, that we conjecture that there is some as yet 
unproved communication between the two, and pos- 
sibly the private way into the Castle under that 
Tower communicated with a passage to which the 

contained no reference whatever to the subject ; but subsequently 
we traced Boothroyd's quotations to have been made, not from the 
work he appeared to quote, bat from a tract by the same author in 
Archeeologia VI. 311—316, from which he took bodily both 
plate and description, each with very glaring inaccuracies, of 
which this is a specimen, and not the worst. 
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Kmnd-headed arch may lead, and which has never yet 
been properly explored. 

Further to the sotith rises the Monnd, the top of 
which is circular, and about 20 yards across. It is, 
about 40 feet above the Main Ward, as we have 
stated (p. 199), and as much more above the exterior 
base of the enceinte of which it forms a part. Those 
who originally shaped the mound gave it a natural 
slope all round, and placed their structure on its top ; 
and, while making it a part of their line of defence, 
carried the general palisade to its summit from either 
side. But the Normans, on taking possession, pro- 
ceeded in a different way. They cut the outer sides 
of the soft rock which forms the core of the mound, 
into the figure of a three-quarter round mural Tower, 
and then faced it with a very strong wall, so that 
though really a solid Bastion, it had all the appearance 
of a magnificent Kound Tower, nearly 70 feet in 
diameter. When this segmental Bastion had been 
carried to a height of 50 feet or 60 feet, that is to 
the level of the top of the mound, or rather more 
than as much as remains at present, the wall was 
continued round, and the cylinder completed. The 
mound was thus crowned by a regular shell Keep of 
60 feet diameter, and probably 25 feet high, which 
was really — what its substructure had only the ap- 
pearance of being— a tower of masonry. As the 
rock was -of an irregular figure, this process was re- 
peated, and a second smaller Bastion was formed ^ 
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the north, and even a third. The two largest form 
the finest part of the Castle, standing as they do high 
above the road from the station into the town, and 
upon the crest of a steep slope. They are faced 
with large blocks of sandstone, of excellent open-, 
jointed ashlar work, and have a remarkably bold 
aet-off at the base. 

Leland's account of the Castle as it stood about 
1530 was probably an accurate description of the 
buildings as they then were, and as they continued 
until the dismantlement in 1648. " The Castelle of 
Pontfract," he says, " of sum caullid Snorre Castelle, 
conteiueth 8 tourres, of the which the dungeon, cast 
into 6 roundelles, 3 bigge and 3 smaul, is very fair, 
and hath a fair spring. Ther is in the dike by north 
the Conestable's Tourre." The eight towers would 
have been — the Main Gate, Constable's Tower, King's 
Tower, Queen's Tower, Treasurer's Tower, Gascoigne's 
Tower, Piper's Tower, and the Donjon. What he 
calls the Constable's Tower " in the dike by north," 
was that, the section of which is now called Swil- 
lingtou's. The donjon, which was " cast into three 
large roundelles," had three smaller ones supported 
on corbels between the larger, and "had a fair 
spring," or elevation. The smaller roundels were 
entirely destroyed at the dismantlement, and only^ 
two of the three original trefoils can be easily made 
out, though a careful examination shows the remains 
of a third facing south. 
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The Present Remains. 205 

It was indeed a noble structure, quite worthy even 
of Bishop Gundulph, the architect both of the Tower of 
London, and of the Castle at his own Cathedral See, 
Rochester, to whom it is not altogether unlikely that 
it may be attributed ; but whose influence and genius 
were certainly felt by the constructor of Pontefract 
Castle, if that constructor was not actually the Bishop 
himself. 

The top of the remains of the Mound or Keep is 
reached by a small, steep staircase, at the foot of 
which is a narrow arrow- slit through the wall, 
looking towards the town, the approach from which 
it commanded. This was evidently an insertion of later 
date, probably one of John of Gaunt's, and shows 
the wall from point to point to have been of the 
enormous thickness of 20 feet 6 inches. 

Ascending the staircase, which is of two steep 
flights of 10 and 14 steps respectively ^ the visitor 
finds that the only remaining fragments of the Keep 
proper contain the base of a well-stair, which ascended 
to the battlements (see page 221) and the openings 
of two doorways. There is indeed a part of a shaft, 
probably from a garderobe, about the same level, but 
it is probable that where King appeared to refer to 
other excavations than those which are now apparent, 
he was alluding to the well-stair and the shaft. 

In the present condition of the ruins it is impossible 
to make out either the ground plan or arrangements 
of the room or rooms on this floor. If more than 

P 
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one, their walls were of good ashlar and wainscoted ; 
each had a window, facing respectively south and 
west, the aperture of the latter remaining, albeit in 
a ruined condition ; and this is all that can be said, 
though probably a little labour expended judiciously 
would lay bare the plan. 

We may look upon this Mound as the site of the 
Hall, which in the early times of Pontefract Castle, 
was the general living room where the inhabitants 
took their meals ty day, and where they usually slept 
at night. The Kitchen was generally in b, separate 
building, often detached, and like the Hall, of one 
story only. In those ages chinmeys did not exist — = 
their very name is French, and indicates a fourteenth 
century origin, when French was fast becoming the 
household language. In the absence of chimneys, 
the smoke of the cooking fire, or of that in the Hall, 
had to find its way to the open air through a hole in 
the roof, though as wood was the general fuel, this 
was perhaps not so great an annoyance as it would 
have been had coal been in use. 

And in another respect the difference between the 
fourteenth and earlier centuries was marked. Not 
only were there no chimneys, but there were no par- 
lours, that is to say separate sitting rooms for the 
members of the family apart from the household, to 
all of whom the Hall was common, giving, indeed, 
its name to the whole of that building which was the 
residence of the Lord, and subsequently, in frequent 
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instances, to the whole township which collected 
round it. TatesAa/e, Beskghall or Bea/e, and Gowda// 
are instances in point in this neighbourhood, as also 
are HemsaZ/, Campsa//, and Elmsall ; though in these 
last the name seems to be derived from the salle rather 
than the kalle, from the Dane or Norwegian rather 
than from the Saxon. Chimneys and parlours each 
came to England as a consequence of the constant 
communication with France in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, and they brought their names* 
with them to denote their origin. 

On this site we may also place that chamber with 
a pillar in the centre, in which, in later years, succes- 
sive visitors saw what was pointed out to them as 
the very marks caused by the weapons of the mur- 
derers of King Richard II. This apartment was in 
fact what may be called the residuum of the Hall, 
which remained after the family, and the guests of 
the family, had, in the course of generations, migrated 
to the various subsequently-built Towers, to which 
the Hall then became little more than a vestibule. 

Descending the staircase by which we entered it, 

we leave the Keep by a flight of steps, external to 

the platform. These were probably protected by a 

roof, and they may have formed the communication 

between the Kitchen and the Court Yard, and the 

* It is ignorance of this fact» and of all that is involved in it, 
which hinders some people from seeing the ahsurdity of spelling 
such words as parlour and honour without the u, that being the 
mint-mark which shows this history of their coinage. 
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Hall above. They led down to within a few yards 
west of the Main Entrance, and a few yards south 
of what is now called the Magazine, but which we 
conjecture to have been the cellar to the Kitchen. 

This Magazine is a very curious and early exca- 
vation in the rock of the Main Ward. From the 
surface, about 20 yards from the King's Seat, and be- 
tween it and the Porter's Lodge or Main Gate, a flight 
of 8 steps descends nearly north-west, towards the 
mouth of a square shaft, which lights a room about 
70 feet distant. Still descending, 24 more steps lead 
steeply down a passage, four feet broad, with a 
hanging roof of shoulder-headed arches, like those we 
shall see in the roof of the staircase in the Keep, and 
18 steps down, on the right, are traces of a second 
cylindrical staircase, tiie newel being still very dis- 
cernible. This was, no doubt, the way down from 
the Great Kitchen, but was destroyed with the 
building in whose base it was. At the foot of the 
first 32 stairs is a plain » round-headed doorcase, 
apparently of late Norman date. Beyond this, the 
stairs re-conmience ; but 10 steps lower the descent 
ceases, and the passage forks, three short branches 
running north, and one, a little longer, east. Before 
the fork, part of the passage is vaulted in fine- jointed 
ashlar, with two plain round-headed ribs ; and in the 
wall on the right, are two round-headed recesses for 
lamps, and the commencement of two other passages^ 
also round-headed, but left as mere recesses. Above 
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the fork opens the shaft, here seen to be a truncated 
pyramid, about 4^ feet by 7 feet. It is 28 feet 2 
inches deep. At the fork the salient is occupied by 
three small, oblong cells, with pointed roofs, which 
communicate with each other and with the passages 
by narrow Lancet doorways. The whole excavation 
is now called the Magazine, and perhaps was so used 
at the first and second sieges. It is of Norman and 
Early English date, and must have been originally 
intended for a cellar ; in any case the arrangements of 
the cells are scarcely suitable for a prison. The pre- 
sent entrance is clearly an addition, and on the walls 
of the staircase may still be read the incised names of 
many of the royalist soldiers:— 1648 lOHN GRANT; 
16 George 48 BeALe; JOHN SMITH 164 ; JAMES 
BROVgTON; lOHN GRANT 1648; I. Toulson 
1047; T Elliot; NATHAN HILTON 164 ; ROG. 
PREST 164 ; and some others ; to which have been 
recently added a few more, but quite sufficient 
to show that vulgar destructives have been permitted 
to enter, who ought not to have been trusted out of 
the sight of a guard. It was evidently into this 
rock-cut Magazine, which was quite ^^ capable of 
holding two or three hundred men," that Col. Morris 
drove Col. Cottrel and the garrison, when he seized 
the Castle on behalf of King Charles, on June 5th, 
1 648 ; and the incised names are probably those of 
royalists who were on guard over the garrison then 
imprisoned. 
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In front of the Porter's Gate the besieged, in 1645, 
made a Mount, called Neville's Mount, on which they 
planted a cannon, which they fetched from a platform 
which was just outside the Western Gate House ; but 
this Mount was levelled at the dismantlement, and 
there is now not the slightest trace of it remaining. 
Its materials probably helped to form the garden 
ground. 

From between the first and second Bastions a spur 
wall descends southward, intended to cover the ap- 
proach, as at Ilawarden and Conisborough, which 
might have crossed the Ditch, or formed pai*t of the 
Barbican. The Keep could thus be reached rapidly 
and directly by three ways, all narrow and well de- 
feuded ; from the outside by the Postern, by this from 
the Main Gate, and from the western ramparts by a 
third, while it could also probably have been entered 
through the Postern under Piper's Tower. In sub- 
stance, the masonry and arrangement of the Keep are 
clearly Norman, though the whole has been refitted, and 
most of it refaced, in the Perpendicular period. Of 
the Barbican itself nearly all traces have disappeared, 
its memory and site alone being preserved in the names 
Barbican House, Barbican Row, and Barbican Garden ; 
though beside the portion of the Barbican Wall, of 
which we have already spoken, there is still a frag- 
ment, probably of the Lower Gate, between Ass Hill 
and the Castle Chain. 

Nearly in front of the Keep there still remains a 
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(food but late Tudor building, now called the King's 
Stables, but which was known at the time of the 
siege, in 1648, as the Main Guard. Into its front 
has been inserted a grand old stone heater shield, 
bearing the three lions of England and a label of 
three points, carved in bold relief. The style of the 
shield is early, and it is generally stated that it bears 
the arms of Thomas of Lancaster. Possibly it does ; 
though as the shield itself appears to be earlier than 
the time of Thomas, we should have been inclined to 
seek an earlier origin for it, if such an origin were 
not quite out of the question. With regard to the 
charge on the label, we have tried it in all lights ; we 
have examined it in broad mid-day ; with the sun 
aslant upon it from the right and from the left ; and 
on rainy days, when we hoped that the absence of 
9un might have rendered the details clear ; but we 
must confess that it has conjpletely baflOied us. It 
was, however, either a charge of ermines or one of 
lilie^^. 

Now the three lions passant with a label, sometimes 
of three, generally of five points, ermme^ were the 
arms of Edmund, $rst Earl of Lancaster, second son of 
Henry III ; but as this Earl did not possess the Lacy 
lands, the exhibition at Pontefract of these arms could 
have no reference to him. Thomas, his son, the be- 
headed Earl, possessed Pontefract by right of his 
wife, and had the same arms as his father ; so that 
could we at all recognise the ermine label, we njighl; 
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safely attribute them to this second Earl. But if the 
charge is oue of lilies the arms could have belonged 
only to Henry, the fourth Eari and first Duke, who 
was the last of his blood, and the last of the title 
who boi-e the three lions unquartered*; for England 
quartered with France, but with the label still 
charged with ermines, was the arms of the Duchy 
till it merged in the Crown. 

A« the third Earl, Henry (who was brother of Earl 
Thomas, and succeeded him, inheriting the paternal 
lands of his brother's wife by a special grant of the 
Crown), bore the three lions with au azure bend^ the 
Pontefract shield was evidently not his ; so that if it' 
did not belong to Thomas, the second Earl, it must 
have belonged to Henry, the fourth. While if, as is 
stated, this fourth Earl assumed the quartered arms 
of England and France (with the label as before) 
only when he was made Duke in 1350, the date of 
this Pontefract shield would clearly be between 1345, 
his accession to the estate, and 1350, his creation as 
Duke. 

Examining the Bastions more closely, we find that 
at different times advantage has been taken of 
the soft character of the rock to excavate the interior 
into cells and staircases, some of which are still open. 
In the middle Bastion, at its exterior base, near a 
covering angle, a shoulder-headed doorway, a Postern, 

* There is a beautiful effigj of this Earl with these arms at 
Elsyng, in Norfolk. It is figured by Boutell. 
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opens into a round-headed passage, parl-ly cut in the 
rock, and partly vaulted. The visitor, ascending 12 
broad, well-cut stairs, arrives at a small platform, 
one way from which descends into a frightful dun- 
geon, barely 3 feet broad, though 8 feet 6 inches 
long, and 7 feet high. This, which is reached by a 
descent of 20 steps, under shoulder-headed arches, of 
the time of Earl Thomas, so contrived with an angle 
at the tenth step that no ray of light could penetrate 
to the bottom, had a door, but no window, and 
was entered by three steps within the door, outside 
which was an outer chamber, rather larger than the 
inner cell, having a chamfer of almost identical work 
with that on the revetment walls, and which appears 
to have been of somewhat later date than the cell 
itself. The roof of both would have been about 15 
feet of solid rock, which also formed the walls. 

The second way, up a third flight of 21 steep steps, 
also cut in the rock, has another series of shoulder- 
headed hanging arches to support its roof. This 
stair leads to an open gallery above, commanding 
the Postern, at a height of 30 feet, and then again 
ascends covered, to the Keep, which it enters by 
a narrow doorway, still showing, as does the Postern 
Gate, the rebate and one of the iron attachments of 
the door. Boothroyd names three other excavations, 
one of which he says contained a well, which seems 
to have disappeared, though it may have existed 
only in an imagination which had not rightly apj" 
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hended the meaning of the " faire spring" mentioned 
by Leland in his descriptive account, which we have 
already quoted (see page 204.) 

There remain some other exterior points to be 
noticed. Leaving the Keep by the Postern, and going 
north-west along the foot of the west face, the wall is 
seen to be evidently Norman. Near the centre of this 
front is the original Norman Postern, which faced 
Northgate, and commanded the approach to the 
Castle from that direction. It is about 22\ feet 
below the present rampart, and was in the base of 
the Piper* Tower, the only Tower of which there are 
any existing remains, and the only Tower which gave 
way to the attack of the besiegers, who penetrated it, 
so to speak, at the first blow. This was indeed hardly 
to be wondered at, for the cannon which brought 
it down were actually planted on the level " behind 
Mr. Lunne's house," now occupied by Mr. Walter 
Parker, not 40 yards distant, and just on the other 
side of the " graft," or moat, from which the besieged 
soldiers fetched the spent bullets of the assailants, 
being rewarded with fourpence for each one they 
obtained. Through this Tower there was a private 
way into the Castle, as we are also informed by 

* Called Pix by Boothroyd ; the x being evidently a misreading 
of the old contraction iox per. But he confounds this Tower with 
the Treasurer's ; Pix with him being only an alias for Treasurer's, 
probably wider the impression that the name Pix had reference to 
coining operations, and that coining belonged to the office of 
Treasurer, and therefore to Treasurer's Tower. In his plan he 
utterly ignores Piper Tower, 
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Drake in his diary of the siege,* which was blocked 
up by the besieged in anticipation of the fall of the 
Tower ; and the way has never since been opened. 

It was in the hiding place formed by the closing 
of the outer door, that those three of the garrison, 
who were excepted from the mercy offered to their 
fellows by the besiegers, hid themselves when the 
Castle was given up. Thence they made their escape 
the following night, and got away safely, all living 
till after the King's return. 

The appearance of this Postern is peculiar. Upon 
the face of the wall is a broad but shallow pilaster,' 
6 feet 2 inches by only 1 foot 10 inches in projection, 
adjoining which is a plain round-headed relieving 
Urch, which has the appearance of being the door- 
way ; but below this is the real segmental-headect 
doorway of 4 feet opening, without any portcullis, 
but with a rebate for a door, and with the holes for 
two stout bars. The door gives access to a short 



* The following is Drake's very graphic account, under date 
16th Jan., 1645. When the besieged heard that the besiegers 
were about to plant their ordnance " against Piper Tower, and be- 
twixt that and the Eound Tower, where there was a hollow place, 
all the way downe to the well, the gentlemen and souldyers fell all 
upon carrying of earth and rubbish, and so filled up the place in a 
little space, and we rammed up the way that passed through Fiper 
lower, with earth 4 or 5 yeards thick." — Piper Tower was beaten 
down by the besiegers on the following Sunday, 19th Jan., " about 
9 of the clock, ther having beene 71 shott made that morning, be- 
fore it fell.*' As we have said, it was the only tower on which 
the besiegers made anv impression, and it seems to have quickly 
given way, in 1646. The " siege coins," as they are called, which 
Boothroyd appears to have connected with this Tower, under the 
name of Pix, were coined during the third siege, in 1648. 
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and straight vaulted passage, only 5 feet broad, which 
ifl lofty, round-headed, of excellent ashlar, and clearly 
Norman. It runs about 17 feet, and is then choked 
up, as we have said, its termination being a good 
round-headed arch,which may lead into the " Well," 
at about a third of its depth. Or it may end in a well- 
stair ; but in either case it might very easily be exca- 
vated. In later, probably Perpendicular, time this 
Postern was disused, and the door being converted 
into a loop was blocked with the usual window steps 
within. 

In the west front, about 180 yards outside the wall, 
and facing the railway gates, are the remains of 
Swillington . Tower, an outwork said to have been 
built by Thonaas Earl of Lancaster, and in which he 
IB also said to have been imprisoned. About half of 
the basement remains, a segment having been de- 
stroyed when the road was widened. This Tower was 
46 feet square, with walls 10 feet 6 inches thick. It 
was intended to command the approach from the 
north, and during the siege must have been of great 
use as a banking defence. Doubtless a double wall 
connected it with the Main Ward : but of this there 
is now MO apparent trace. A flight of steep, rough 
«teps in the side of the rock leads from it up to the 
north side of the Castle Yard. 

There are two very varying accounts given of the 
erection of this outlying Tower. One account is 
that it was the Tower which Thomas of Lancaster 
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*' had newly made towards theabbaye," and in which 
he was confined previous to his trial and execution in 
1322, by order of what claimed to be a court-martial. 
The other account is that it was built by and named 
after the seneschal Sir Robert SwilUngton, between 
60 aad 60 years afterwards. Both accounts may, 
however, be correct, if Earl Thomas constructed it, 
and if the Seneschal SwilUngton half a century after- 
wards, at a time when great works were going on in 
the Castle buildings, so improved it that it became a 
new building in popular estimation. In the same 
way as St. Giles's Chapel, being renovated in 1G50 
became afterwards " The Newe Churche," and Henry 
de Lacy's Hospital in the Horsefair became Frank's. 

It would seem that at Pontefract, as at many in- 
land Castles, a dam was thrown across a valley below 
the place, to make provision both for defence and for 
the working of a mill. This was the case below the 
northern front of Pontefract Castle, where the valley 
was converted into a lake employed to feed two mills, 
of one of which traces remained in 1806, and the 
other, the Lower Mill, was removed in 1766, the dam 
being then levelled, and the pool re-converted into a 
• meadow. 

Continuing along the base of the di£^, the north 
front is seen to have been carefully made good with 
masonry, which in some places is still in excellent 
condition ; and at the extreme north-west angle, 
under what was the King^s Tower, a large rift in the 
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rock has been lined with ashlar, and spanned by a 
round-headed arch in good masonry, probably on 
some intimation of instability given by the Tower 
feibove. It looks like a large cavalry Postern, but 
when examined is found to be merely a recess in the 
solid rock. 

We have thus completed the circuit of the Castle 
in both its inner and its outer defences, and ascer- 
tained that the greater part of the existing remains is 
Norman, and not improbably belonging to the age of 
Gundulph, though some may be only of the date of 
King Stephen's time— half a century later. The 
enceinte wall, the buildings connected with it on the 
west platform, the rear wall of the platform, the two 
Posterns, the interior of the Keep, and the Magazine, 
all seem to be in substance Norman. Of the early 
English and Decorated periods very slight traces are 
visible ; but it is clear that under the House of Lan- 
caster, in the Perpendicular period, many additions 
were made. Probably all the buildings on the north- 
east platform w^re then constructed, Swillington 
Tower added, the Keep refaced, and much done in 
repairing the chambers and staircases within, though 
by far the greater part of all these additions perished 
entirely at the dismantlement. 

We know of no description of the building earlier 
than that of Leland, though about the same time the 
Lancaster Herald, who visited it in that capacity with 
an offer of royal mercy to those connected with the 
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ftlgrimage of Grace, in 1536, in his subsequent re- 
port, lets a little light upon it* He says : — 

** And as I entred into the furste warde, ther I 
founde manny in hames of very cruell felowes, and 
a portr wt a white staffo'inhis hande and at the too 
other warde gates, evry of them, a porter wt a staffe 
in his hande, accompanyed wt harnest men ; and so 
i was brought in to the hall, wch I founde full of 
people, and I was comaunded to tarry to suche tyme 
as the saide traiterous Captaigne his pleasr was 
knowen. And in that space I stoode up at the high 
table in the hall, and ther shewed to the people the 
cause of my comyng, and th' effecte of the pclama- 
con ; and^ in doinge the same, the saide Haske sent 
for me in to his chambr, and yr, keping his porte and 
countennce, as thoughe he had ben a grett Prince, 
wt grett hgor, and like a tiraunte ; who was accom- 
panyed wh th* Archbishop of Yorke, the Lorde 
Darcye, Sir Robt Constable, Mr Magnus, Sr Xtofar 
Danby, and dyvers other." 

iNfearly a century later the place was visited by 
John Taylor, the " Water Poet," m the course of his 
return from what he calls " A Verry Merry Wherry- 
Ferry Voyage : or Yorke for my Money : Some- 
times Perilousy Sometimes Qiuzrrellous^ Performed with a 
paire of Oares, by Sea from London^ by John Taylor 
and Job Pennell, And Written by T. T. Loudon : 
Imprinted by Edw : All — de. 1622," and a very 
amusing production it is. The following, the Conclu- 
sion, is interesting. Pontefract seems to have been 
the only place between London and York that Taylor 
considered worth more than a bare mention : — 
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So farewell Torke, the tenth of Angust then. 
Away came I for London with my men. 
To dinner I to Fomffet qnickly rode, 
"Where good hote Venson stay'd for my ahode. 
I thanke the worshipfuU George ShiUito^ 
He fiU'd my'men and me, and let ys goe. 
There did I well view over twice or thrice, 
A strong, a faire, and anncient Edifice : 
Reedifide, where it was ruin*d most, 
' At th' high and hopef all Prince qi Wales his cost 
1 saw the roome where Exton and his rowt 
Of Traytours, Royall Richard's braines beat out : 
And if that King did striue so many blowes 
As hacks and hewes upon one pillar showes. 
There are one hundred slashes, he withstood, 
Before the villaines shed his Kingly blood. 
From Pomfret then, vnto my noble friend, 
Sir Robert Swift, at Doncaster we wend. 
An ancient Knight, of a most generous spirit. 
Who made me welcome farre l^eyond my merit. 
From thence by Newarke I to Stamford past. 
And so in time to London at the last, 
Where friends and neighbours, all with loving harts. 
Did welcome me with pottles, pintes, and quarts. 
Which made my Muse more ghb, and blyth to tell 
This story of my voyage. So farewell. 

Of the condition of the bnUdiDgs ten years later 
we have a singularly interesting account in the Lans- 
downe MSS. in the British Museum. These are a 
collection of MSS., mainly of the time of Charles I^ 
probably for the most part written copies of publica- 
tions which had passed through the press. No. 21S 
is entitled " A relation of a Short Survey of 26 Coun- 
ties, briefly describing the Cities and their Scytuations, 
and the Corporate Towues and Castles therein. 
Observed in a Seven Weekes Journey, begun at the 
City of Norwich, and from thence into the North, on 
Monday^ Augt 11th, 1684^ and ending at the sam^ 
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Place. By a Captaine, a Lieutenant, and an Ancient, 
All three of the Military Company in Norwich.*'* 

The account the writers give is very lively and full 
of spirit. Having passed through Doncaster, paid a 
visit to Robin Hood's Well, sitting in his chair, and 
paying the usual fee of fourpence, they proceed to 
Pontefract, which they reach on the market day. On 
the town and its Castle they thus discourse : — 

This towne of Pomfret is an ancient Corporation, 
consisting of a Mayor, 12. Aldermen, & a Kecordtr ; 
and hath 2 Churches therein ; there to lighten o'r- 
selves we lighted at the Star, & tooke a fayre repast, 
to enable us the better to scale that high & stately, 
famous & princely impregnable Castle, & Cittadell, 
built by a Norman vpon a Rocke : which for the 
situation, strength, & largenesse, may compare wth 
any in this Kingdome. 

In the Circuit of this Castle there is 7. famous 
Towers, of that amplitude & receit, as may entertaine 
so many Princes, as sometimes have commaunded 
this Island. The highest of them is called the Round 
T'ower, in wch that vnfortunate Prince, was enforc'd 
to flee round a poste till his barbarous Butchers in- 
humanely depriu'd him of Life : Vpon that Post the 
cruell hackings, & feirce blowes doe still remaine : we 
view'd the spacious Hall wchthq Gyants kept, the 
large, faire Kitchen, wch is long, wth many wide 
Chimneys in it ; then went we up, and Saw the 
Chamber of Presence, the King, and Queenes Cham- 
bers, the Chappell, & many other Roomes, all fit & 
su table for Princes. As we walked on the Leads, , 
wch couers that famous Castle, wee tooke a large, & 
faire prospect of the Country 20. miles about ; Yorke 

* Lansdowne MSS. 213 Ff 315-346. Our quotation is from 
folio 318b. 

Q 
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we then easily saw,& plainely disconered, to woh place 
(after we had pleased the She Keeper onr Guide) we 
thought fit to hasten. 

Of the import of the phrase, " the spacious Hall 
wch the Gyants kept/' and the allusion contained in 
it, we can form little idea. It may indicate that 
the whole of the basement of the Keep was a single 
room, and that the post '^ Round which that unfortu- 
nate Prince was compelled to flee," was in another, 
distinct both from the "large faire Kitchen," 
the " Hall wh the Gyants kept," and the " Chamber 
of Presence." On the other hand, the " King and 
Queene's Chambers," may be identified as in the 
Towers that went by those names, and the " Chap- 
pell" as that of St. Clement ; but the mention of the 
"Chamber of Presence," as between the Kitchen 
and the King's and Queen's Chambers makes a consi- 
derable difficulty, for the description appears to fix its 
position as not within the Round Tower, although the 
fact that the visitor " went up " to " the Chamber of 
Presence," seems to prove it to have been at least 
on one of the platforms. Perhaps the tour of the 
buildings was thus : — The Hall which the Giants 
kept, the Porter's Lodge : the Kitchen, above what 
is now called the Magazine : up the steps to the 
Round Tower : and round the walls to the King's 
Tower, the Queen's Tower, and the Chapel. 

But the " she keeper, " who seems to have been the 
only garrison in 1684, was very soon to give place 
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to more wt^rlike occupants of the Castle. At the 
time of the visit of the three tourists, the storm was 
but muttering ; a short eight years afterwards, it 
burst in fury. 

In 1642, when Charles raised his standard at York, 
Pontef ract was already garrisoned by a very strong 
force of local gentry and volunteers with the gallant 
Sir Richard Lowther, of Swillington, as governor, 
whose courage was soon to be tried. 

After Marston Moor, Pontefract Castle became the 
recogDized refuge of the officers who had been be- 
sieged in Sheffield, and other Royalist strongholds ; 
and in August and September, 1644, it sustained a 
siege from Colonel Sandys, which however is not rec- 
koned among its important beleagrements. 

In the following December, Sir T. Fairfax appeared 
before it, and commenced what is known as the first 
siege. As, however, the fortress, being well provi- 
sioned and garrisoned, refused to surrender on sum- 
mons, the forces of the Parliament surrounded it, and 
took possession of the town, while gentlemen volun- 
teers within the Castle, 183 in all, divided themselves 
for its defence into four divisions, commanded by CoL 
Grey, Sir Richard Hutton, High Sheriff, Sir John 
Ramsden, and Sir George Wentworth, with whom 
was Sir Thomas Bland. Besides these well-known 
Yorkshire names, there were among the garrison 
Nathan Drake, who wrote a journal of these two 
sieges; Captains Pilkington, Waterhouse, and Joshua 
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Walker ; Lieut. Lathome ; and the Annes, of Bur^h- 
wallis, father and two sons. There were also twelve 
preachers and one physician ; while out of the Pon- 
tefract Corporate Council of thirteen, eleven of its 
members, including Jarvis Shillito, the mayor, loyally 
stood up for their King. 

The main attack seems to have been directed upon 
the north-west angle, where the Piper Tower was 
battered, and fell, bringing down part of the adjacent 
curtain. The enemy, however, did not storm, and the 
breach was made good with earth. 

Sir Thomas Fairfax, who at first commanded the 
attack, had a narrow escape of his life, being slightly 
wounded by a ball, which passed between him and 
Colonel Forbes ; and soon after, ill-health and weak- 
ness, arising from half -healed wounds, obliged him to 
return to York, the siege of the Castle being convert- 
ed into a blockade, the conduct of which was entrust- 
ed to Colonel Lambert. Mines were then tried, and 
one was sprung near the King's Tower, at the south- 
east angle. These were met by counter mines, for 
which the ground, a soft rock, was very favourable, 
and several shafts were sunk near the walls in 
the Main Ward, which no doubt are still in existence. 

Both attack and defence were indeed carried on 
with great spirit, till stores began to fail, and matters 
looked ill for the garrison, who were reduced to great 
extremity. But on Saturday, March 1st, Sir Mar- 
maduke Langdale's force appeared for their relief 
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in the direction from Darrington. He drew np his 
men for action in the Chequer Fields, not far from the 
present Waterloo Monument, and engaged the be- 
siegers ; on which the Royalist garrison making a 
sally from the Castle, and coming upon the rear of 
Lambert's infantry, turned the fortune of the fight, 
the Parliamentarians being defeated, and retreating 
to Ferrybridge. 

Col. Lambert was wounded ; and the Parliament- 
arians had about 160 men killed and wounded before 
the Castle, 140 more in the fight of Chequers Fields, 
and in the retreat towards Ferrybridge and Sherburn, 
and about 600 taken captive ; having shot against the 
Castle Towers and Walls 1406 cannon balls, as 
appears by the accurate account kept by Nathan 
Drake, a copy of whose diary has been published by 
the Surtees Society. 

Thus the first siege was concluded, but the gallant 
Royalist garrison had no long reprieve. From 
March 1st to March 10th, they did little except fetch 
in provisions, though during the following week, they 
acted offensively. On Friday, the 21st, however, the 
soldiers of the Commonwealth again entered the town 
in force, and the second siege commenced. 

This time regular trenches were opened, batteries 
were thrown up, and a complete line* of circumvalla- 

♦ An engraying of this line of circumyallation is in existence' 
and may frequently be met with ; and in the British Museum ' 
MSB. 6210) is a letter from Francis Drake, the antiquar-" 
date York,NoY. 21, 1763, in which he says that " the drr 
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tion was laid out. This was of an oval figure, entire- 
ly enclosing the Castle and its outworks. The con- 
tained area, from the head of Micklegate, by Trinity 
Hospital on the west, to Monk-hill and New Hall on 
the east, was 900 yards ; and from Baghill on the 
south, to the middle of the Abbot's Closes on the 
north, 700 yards, and about 3000 yards in girth. 
Upon this line, which in parts commanded the Castle, 
were thrown up twelve regular places of arms, redans 
or batteries, besides Heches and lighter works on the 
intermediate curtains, to beat off the frequent sallies 
of the garrison. General Sandys commanded, and 
(Jeneral Overton was governor of the town. The 
New Hall was entrenched, and occupied by Sir John 
Savile ; while the garrison held Swillington Tower, 
All Saints* Tower, and Neville's Mount, the cavalier 
thrown up by them within the Barbican, which car- 
ried a large iron gun. These advanced works were of 
great service, as they not only retarded the siege 
works, but protected the repeated saUies of the garri- 
son. 

The trenches were begun in March, but it was the 
24th of May before a battery was opened upon the 
Keep. General Poyntz* then took the command of 

Pontefract ** (published by Soc. Ant., vol. 1, No. 42, Vetusta 
Monumenta, is added incorrectly by another hand, for the Vetnsta 
Monnmenta.engraving is a View of the Castle only), ** was taken 
from one still in the Fairfax family, and was done at that time to 
let the General, who was at that time in the South Gountrey, see 
how the Siege was carried on." — A very probable explanation. 

* See PoirPBFaA.CT and Its NauB| Fag$ 48. 
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the attack, and in a few days the church-tower wa» 
battered down, and the post there consequently aban- 
doned. Notwithstanding the disastrous news of Nase- 
by, Lowther continued to hold out, and it was not 
until July 20th, after four months of siege and two 
months of active battery, in which some 3000 shots 
were fired against it, that having no more stores or 
ammunition, and being without a chance of relief, he 
surrendered upon excellent terms, which were the 
more favourable, as the plague had again broken out 
in the town. The besiegers had then lost in killed and 
wounded about 469 soldiers, and the besieged 99 per- 
sons. 

The first mention of the Castle in the Journals of 
tte House of Commons is on July 24, 1645, when 
Col. Poyntz's letter was read, announcing its capture. 
A debate followed, terminating in Sir Thomas Fair- 
fax being ordered by the House to be made military 
governor. This appointment had been no sooner 
voted than a message came from the Lords requesting 
that Poyntz be made governor, apparently in consi- 
deration of the reduction of this stronghold having 
been his first considerable martial undertaking. The 
Commons answered the Lords that they had already 
made an appointment, but that Poyntz should have 
the earliest similar appointment that came into their 
hands, upon which the Lords withdrew their request. 

The next mention of the town in Parliament was 
on July 28, when the papers and letters taken at the 
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Castle were referred to the Committee for the King's 
Cabinet letters. On the following 20th August, they 
were ordered to be read on Saturday, the first basi- 
ness, and the House made special order that no other 
business do then intervene. 

No record exists that anything important transpired ; 
but the House was yet to have trouble from the Royal- 
ist town, for on Nov. 30, 1646, a letter was read 
(dated 27 Sept.) concerning an attempt alleged to have 
been made to surprise the Castle, and the names of 
those concerned were said to have been ^^ the Lady 
Savile, Phillip Ann, Esquire, Mr. Michaell Ann, Lieut. 
Col. Morris, and Mr. SamueUe Savile." 

The alleged conspirators were at once ordered to be 
seized by the Sergeant-at-Arms, and letters were 
addressed to various persons, requesting them to 
assist him, the result being that several prisoners 
having been sent to London on the charge, an order 
was made on Jan. 12, 1646-7, ^* That those persons 
that are sent up as having an hand in betraying Pon- 
tefract Castle be referred to the examination of the 
Council of the Northern Association ;" but on Jan. 21 
Lieut. Col. Marries (as he is then called) managed to 
convince the House that he was innocent, and was 
accordingly " discharged, and to pay no Fees," £60 
being given to the Sergeaut-at-Arms to pay the 
necessary fees and charges in apprehending Morris 
and others, and bringing them up. 

Alarmed at the reports of this attempt to take the 
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Castle for the King, the House ou 26 Feb., entered 
into a serious consideration of what should be done 
with it ; a large majority, 123 to 87, deciding that it 
should not be garrisoned, while a unanimous decision 
was come to, that it should not be demolished, but 
that it should be made untenable. 

The Castle was, however, still to give the Parlia- 
ment trouble, and one of those engaged tells the 
story,* how Colonel Morris, on June 8, 1648, with 
Capt. W. Paulden and some other persons, secretly 
armed with pistols and daggers, but disguised in the 
garb of plain country gentlemen, made a successful 
attempt to surprise the garrison, and secure the Cas- 
tle once more for King Charles. On this occasion, 
after a skirmish with Col. Morris, Col. Cotterel, the 
Parliamentarian governor, was put with his soldiers 
into the dungeon of the Magazine ; but as they found 
in the Castle provisions for about one month only, 
Morris and his friends, naturally expecting another 
siege, secured 300 head of cattle in a sudden raid upon 
Knottingley ; and shortly after increased the strength 
of the garrison to 500 men-at-arms. 

This exploit of Col. Morris rendered necessary a 
third, and final, siege, and such was the strength of 
the place, that, even discouraged as the Royalists 
were, it promised to be a troublesome one. General 

♦ The writer is Thomas Paulden, hrother of Capt. "W. Paulden, 
and the account was originally published in 1702, in a quarto of 
23 pp. It was "reprinted for the "Widow," in 1719, and again '^^ 
Oxford, in 1747. 
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Rainsborough, who was appointed, met hiB death 
before taking the command, which fell at first to Sir 
H. Cholmley. 

Cromwell himself was present for a time, and on 
Nov. 15, from his head (quarters at Knottingley 
Hall, importunately applied to the House for aid. 
" My Lords," said he, " the Castle hath been victuall- 
ed with two hundred and twenty or forty fat cattle, 
within these three weeks, « « so that I apprehend they 
are victualled for a twelvemonth." Then he describes 
the Castle. ** The place is very well known to be one 
of the strongest inland garrisons in the kingdom ; 
well watered ; situated on a rock in every part of it, 
and therefore difficult to mine ; the walls very thick 
and high, with strong towers ; and, if battered, very 
difficult of access, by reason of the depth and steep- 
ness of the graft." He then asks ^^ That moneys be 
provided for Three complete regiments of Foot, and 
Two of Horse, That Five hundred Barrels of pow- 
der and six good Battering Guns, with Three hundred 
shot to each Gun, be speedily sent down to Hull : we 
desire also some match and bullet. And if it may be, 
should be glad that two or three of the biggest mor- 
tar pieces with shells, may likewise be sent, especially 
if you consider that this place hath cost the kingdom 
some hundred thousand pounds already. And for 
aught I know it may cost you one more, if it be tri- 
fled withal." The consequence of which urgent 
application was that the House ordered, if not the 
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requested Five hundred Barrels, " That 250 Barrels of 
Powder and Gannon Bullets and Ball be sent for the 
service of the siege against Poutefract and Scarbo- 
rough castles," Two Cannons, with their equipage 
were also ordered specially for the siege of Ponte- 
fract. 

On the 4th December, Major Gen. Lambert was 
again appointed to the chief command of the besieg- 
ing forces, amounting to 5,000 men, and on the 14th 
of December the lines of circumvallation, 3,300 
yards, were wholly drawn round it. These consisted 
of two earthern ramparts and a ditch, and there were 
also 14 redoubts and guards commanding every 
approach to the Castle,' New Hall, and All Saints' 
Church ; all the Horn Works and Forts converging 
upon the Keep. At the School-House Guard, the 
site of the present Militia Depot, the rampart (which 
was disclosed in 1870, while the building was pro- 
ceeding) measured 4 feet high and the ditch 4 feet 
deep. From the top of the rampart to the bottom 
of the ditch was therefore 8 feet. Here, during the 
elcavation for the depot, a great number of bullets 
were found, and bushels of bones (mostly of horses) 
were taken away. 

The circuit of the inner wall of defence round the 
Castle measured 470 yards ; but round the whole of the 
outside wall of defence, about 800 yards ; and the 
whole length of rampart wall, including the two cross 
walls separating the Upper from the Lower Barbican, 
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and the Upper Barbicaa from the Ballium, must have 
extended to above 1000 yards. 

1'he siege progressed but slowly : on 20 Dec. 
£2000 was ordered to be raised " for the relief of the 
forces of Poutefract and Scarborough ;" and on Jan. 
2, £2500 was particularly ordered to be levied ^' upoa 
the county of Lincoln, for the relief of the forces 
before Pontefract." All however in vain till the end 
of March, but on the 30th January, 1648-9, Charles 
the First was beheaded ; and the news of the tragedy 
no sooner reached the ears of the garrison, than they 
made a vigorous and destructive sally, and not only 
loyally proclaimed his son, Charles the 2nd, King, 
adopting his motto, PosT MoRTEM Patris, Pro 
FILIO (After the death of the Father, we are for the 
Son), but struck, within the Castle, the first silver 
coins which bore his name. 

They continued the defence, till, having lost many 
of their brave comrades, and many others being laid 
up in the fortress by sickness ; their provisions being 
nearly eaten up ; their King executed ; and ultimate 
success being impossible, Morris listened to terms, 
and the garrison marched out. They then numbered 
but 140 persons, and had but two months' provisions 
and forty barrels of gunpowder left. 

Morris himself and some others were excepted 
from pardon by name ; but the difficulty thus creatiMi 
was very ingeniously evaded. The excepted persons 
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were six, viz: Col. Morris, Allau Austwick,* and Mich- 
ael Blackborne, Paulden's lieutenant and cornet in 
the attempt upon Rainsborough ; with Major Ashby, 
Ensign Smyth, and Sergt. Floyd, who had been 
Morris's correspondents in the Castle at the time he 
surprised it. 

Of these six, Morris and Blackburn fought their 
way through the besiegers, but were taken about ten 
days afterwards, and being tried at York Summer 
Assizes, were condemned and executed ; Smyth was 
killed in the attempt, though his body was recovered 
by his friends, and buried in St. Clement's Chapel, in 
the Castle yard ; and the other three, Austwick, Ash- 
by, and Floyd, hid themselves in the private sally 
port, under Piper Tower, from which they escaped 
the night after Lambert entered. Richard, the bro- 
ther of this Allan Austwick, was made an alderman 
of Pontefract, in place of one of those ejected at the 
Restoration, and lived till 1697, but Allan Austwic k 

♦ Thomas, the father of this Allan Austwick, was one of the 
volunteer defenders of the Castle in 1644-5. He had been mayor 
or Pontefract in 1621 and 1640, and had in 1601 purchased for 
£260 the site of the priory of the Black Friars, for which he is 
said to have had £1000 offered to him before the Civil War. 
After the death of his father, Allan Austwick sold the lands by 
trustees for the subsistence of himself and his brother Richard'. 
The death and burial of his mother, Alice * * in their proper bury- 
ing place in Frere "Wood Orchard " is recorded in the Church 
Books as having taken place in 1650, and it is probable that the 
Austwicks preferred that mode of burial to one at the hands of the 
intruding vicar, Joseph Ferrett. But the issue was that this un- 
fortunate young man, when selling his paternal property, must 
have been harassed with the reflection that he was actually selling 
the corpse of his own mother. 
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himself is stated la Dugdale's Yisitatlon to have died 
UDmarried in 1655, at Standon in Wiltshire. Ashby 
and Floyd lived till, at least, after the Restoration. 

Thus ended the third siege of Pontefract Castle, 
aud on March 24, 1648-9, General Lambert took 
possession. The fortress was then ordered to be de- 
molished, an order executed with almost literal exact- 
ness ; for with the exception of part of the Porter's 
Lodge, those charged with the demolition left not one 
stone upon another, except retaining walls, of which 
the Keep is an example. 

As an account published by Gent, in 1788, and 
afterwards re-published by Boothroyd, contains many 
particulars which throw a partial light upon the ar- 
rangement of the different buildings, we print it 
verhatim et literatim^ from the copy of 1738, with 
Gent's quaint notes. From one of them it will be in- 
cidentally seon that the Round Tower was even in his 
time considered to have been the scene of the murder 
of Richard II, and that the locale of the tragedy had 
not yet been shifted to the other end of the platform. 

After a short description of the siege, Gent conti- 
nues, *'An Order for demolishing this stately Structure, 
which was called The Honour o/PONTEFRACT, soon 
followed ; aud there was scarce any Delay in the 
Execution. That the Reader may be sensible of its 
Magnificence, at the Fall of which so much Money 
was expended ; I here exhibit the following Piece 
. from an Original, belonging to IlENRY Faibfax, Esq, 
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at Towlston^ near Tadcaster^ Yorkshire; which he 
kindly lent me for that purpose." then follows the 
" True Accompt," which will be found at the foot of 
pp. 285-246. 

The Castle * seems to have completely outlived the 
reason for its construction ; and there is little doubt, 
that it at length came to be a general nuisance and 
cause of disquietude to the neighbourhood ; so that 
even before the close of the last siege, but when its 
issue was no longer doubtful, the Grand Jury at the 
West Riding Spring Quarter Sessions held on 19 
March, 1648-9, presented it to the High Court of 
Parliament. Incompliance with their Presentment, 
the House of Commons, on the following March 29, 

H {Iroe IBlccompt of the Value of all thi Materials belonging the 

Castle of PoNTBFBACT, sold : And of the Moneys received, and 

Debts owing : Also the Charge of the demolishing the same, 

I. s. d. 

JafPiJ/iW/iS; Moneys received for Lead .. 1640 07 02 
Moneys rcceiyed for Timber .. 0201 07 10 
Moneys received for Iron , . 0037 02 04 

Moneys received for Glass .. 0001 00 00 

1779 17 04 

The Charge of Demolishing .. .. 0777 04 06 

Moneys allotted unto the Town . . 1000 00 00 

The rest due nnto the Common- Wealth ... 0002 12 10 

Debts owing for Materials, which are also due unto the Common- 
wealth. 

For Lead 100 09 09 

For Timber 042 04 02 

Forlron .. 002 17 08 

146 11 07 
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gave permigsion for its demolition. Accordingly, on 
April 4, 1649, at the general Sessions of the Peace, 
holden at Wakefield, the Committee of the West 
Riding made the Order, and entrusted its execution to 
" Mr. Edward Feilde, now Major of Pontef ract, Mr. 
Robert More, Mr. Robert Franke, Mr. Matthew 
Franke, Mr. John Ramsden, Mr. Christopher Longe, 
and Capt. John Ward, or any foure of them." 

They set about their work the very next day, and 

The F ▲ B T I c u L A s 8, of aU the above recited Accompt 

are as, in this BOOK, foUoweth, 

The 5th of April, 1649. 

The Charges of the Demolishing of the Castle o/ PONTEFRACT, 

flr«, in Particulars, as /o^foweM. 

JMprimis, An Agreement made with John \ I, ». d. 
Harrison for demolishing the Round- \ 080 10 00 
(37) Tower ^ for which paid him i 

An Agreement made, the same time, with \ 
Thomas Lake, and Others, for the pulling J 020 06 00 
down the (38) Barhacan Wall, for which paid ) 

Paid Thomas Thurstan, for levelling the \ 
Earthen Mount, call'd -y«;i/^'« Mount, andf <v,rv {.(. (^ 
the BarUcan Wall, from the Great Stable to ( "^" "" "" 
the Low Dr w-Biidge, ) 

Paid Jaspbb Ellis, by an Order from the 
Committee of the 27th of April, for Moneys j 
laid out, ahout the removing the Ammunition > 004 04 00 
from Pontefract Castle to York, and for carry- J 
ing it up in Clifford Tower 

114 19 00 



(37) Some of it yet remains : Antiquity has delivered down to us. 
That it was here King Richard II. was most wickedly murder'd. 

(38) Barbacan (as Camden, Pag^ 333. treating of the Suburbs of 
London, with its antient Fortification, writes) is an Arabian Word, 
signifying a military Fence. Such, I presume, as a Watch lower. 
Wall, Battlement, &c. that extended outwardly from any main 
Fortress, 
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the Particulars below show in what an orderly man- 
ner the demolition was undertaken. They first agreed 
for the demolishment of the Round Tower, the pulling 
down of the Barbican Wall, and the levelling of 
Neville's Mount. Having thus cleared the way by 
this immediate weakening of the principal points of 
strength, they turned their attention to the Queen's 
Tower and the King's Tower ; and John Harrison 
having probably made good progress with the Round 
Tower, received a further commission to destroy the 
two screen-walls, right and left of the Round Tower, 
that to the right leading down by the existing steps 
(p. 207) to the Gate House, that to the left being the 
upper part of the retaining wall, which kept the 

PAID 

Lancelot Lamb, and Others, for taking down the \ 
Timber from the Kirifs- Tower ^ Queen* 8- Tower, I ^gg ^q ^^ 
and Sound' Tower; and other Buildings about | 
the same / 

Paid John HABjasow, and others, for demo- « 
lishing the Two Skreens, from the Gate-House to I ^g . «« ^ 
the Bound' Tower, and thence to the Treasurer- 1 
Tower / 

Paid Thomas Tayleb, and Others, for the\ 
Timber taking down from the Chapel, Consfa- ( *«^ *„ ^.^ 
W«-7<wer,andaUthe rest of the Buildings to ( ""^^ "^ "^ 
the Gate House / 

Paid Tattm,8All, and Others, for taking \ «rvn «/v f^ 
down the Timber from off the two Gate Houses j ""^ "" "" 

Paid Tattbbsall, John Smith, and Others, \ 
for taking down the Timber of the Treasurer- 1 ^g. ^^ ^^ 
lower, GascoygnQ'Tower, the Great JTtYcAm, and( 
so to tiie Great Hall 



Paid them more for the Great IToi^ Timber, I ^.a aj; t\t\ 
and the Gate-House taking down j 012 oo to 

162 12 "' 
R 
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iottth-west platform, and perhaps the bnildiiigii i^>on 
it, in petition. 

Meanwhile, '^ Tajler and otheirs " were set to Work 
npon 'Hhe Chapel, Constable Tower, and all the 
rest of the buildings to the Gate House " or !Porter's 
Lodge, and ^' Tattersall and others *' after the preHmi- 
nary ^' taking down the Timber from the two Gate 
Bouses," probably the towers of the Porter's Lodge, 
Commenced on ^'the Treasurer Tower, Gascojgne 
Tower, the Great Kitchin, isind so to the Great Ball.** 



Paid Sdcon PRpCTBii for demolishing the 
Kiii^ and Queen*8 Towir^ and all the Buildings 
^betwixt the same, the Sum ^f 

Paid Thomas Laz.b, and Others, for d«h^ 
inolifihing the two Out (roU - Houm^ and 
the Skreen by the Constable'Tower 

Paid Edward Willson for demolishine the 
ConstahU'Tower^ siiid all the otW Buildings 
i^om, the King*i Tottnertothe Gate-House : Aa 
also the Treaturer-Tofder^ (89) Gasooigne Tovotr^ 
the Great Kitchin, and all the Buildings from 
tiie Skreen unto the Greieit HdU, the Sum of 
,, Paid Ei^wARD Handson for pulling down 
the Slcreen between the Upper Gate-hotc8i, and 
the Sound'T6wer ; also for the Guard-Hoiae 

Paid Jambs Jollt for pulling of the Iron 

torn off the three Gates, the two Draw- 
ridges ; and the Timber of the low Draw- 
Bridge taking up . » .... ^ . . . 

> P^id for filling lip the Griaft At the Low i 
Draw-Bridge, and pulling down Part 6i the | 
Skreen close by the OaruMle TbtifiBr . . . . ) 



104 



05 



d. 
06 



015 06 08 



201 Ob 00 



OOl 10 00 



om 16 00 



001 07 04 



82i6 06 06 



(39) / imagine that it wasso caWdin JStem&ryof theftMmi 
M^B Gascoigne, who flourished about the Beginning of the fifteenth 
Cen^ry, ahd whose Monument is to be seen at Harwood Chtf/reh. 
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WTiile this W9A in progress, fr^t]^ wQrlp^eiii wer^ 
fetpliQd 19 from ^ • SfSY^ral pi^rta of th^ Clountry ;* 
a^ao^g wliQw pwliaWy i^ppoarod Smon Procter, eflftr 
ployed to deffkolish " tbe Kipg and Que6^*s Towor, 
and all tbo Pn^Udiogs betwixt tl^c^ same "; aiid ^w^rd 
Willspn tp d^mQlifh '^ tbe Qotn^table Tp^^r and ^l 
the oth^r 3uildii)gs from thp King's Toifp;er to U^ 
Gi^te H0.UIQ ; Afif al^p the Tre^urer Tp^er? QascpigjgLe 
Tower, the GrQat ^itchin, and all th(| ]^^iIdingq frpm 
th^ St^r^nunto t)ip Great Hall.*' Lake, wl^q b%d 
alreadj pulled dpwo tb^ 9arbicaiiL wallf waa al^o ^et 
to work on ^^ tbe two Ou^ Gfatp Hpusef a^d the Slpr^i^ 
by the Constable's Tower "; while Edward Handson 
pulled " down tbe Skreen between the Upper Gate 

Paid three Labourers for r^moYing Timber \ f^ aq nn 
oiitof theFaUof aTower .... / ^ "^ ^^ 

Paid for taking down the Timber from I ^i iq nA 
SwilUnffton Tower . / "^ ^^ ^* 

Paid John Oxlby, w»4 Thoiia9 Lhs, for \ 04 01 00 
amelting of Lead into Pigs / u» wi uu 

Paid for filling np t&q Graft at tjie Upper ^ 04 10 00 
Draw-Bridge, andthe Chapel Walls jpM^in^down | 

Paid SiHON PBQCTS& for fdli^g ^own ) nft 1 a aa 
StiiUinffion Towev •.• • > U5 10 og 

Paid Siif ON PfiQ0T|i9 more, in regard we 1 
did conceiye thai he had a loosing Bargain > 
upon former Worif. done by hi|a . . I 

Moneys expended upon several Messengers '1 
sending abroad into several Parts of the Goun- f 
try, to seek out experienced Workmen, for the t 
speedy demolishing of the Castle : And also for / aa qq ^ 
Moneys expended at several Contracts making :] 
As also Mo9eys given to Workmen for their £n- I 
couragement at the Falls of several Towers : | 
With other incident Charges 

42 17 04 
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House and the Round Tower"; also ^^the Guard 
House,'* which seems to have been another name for 
the Maiu-Guard or King's Stables, the buildings with 
the Lancaster shield still remaining (see p. 211) ; and 
others filled up the Graft (or Moat) at the Low Draw- 
bridge towards the Booths, and pulled down those 
fragments of the Screen by the Constable Tower, 
which remained after Lake had executed his commi- 
sion. This screen was thus thoroughly demolished, 
though a considerable part of the spur wall from the 
Hound Tower to the Barbican (see page 210) seems 
to have been allowed to remain ; for while there is 



Paid for bareinff of Timber from under the ] 
Fell oithe Constable- Thioer 

Paid for two Paper-Book8,and to the Justice's 
Clerks, for drawing the Orders betwixt the 
Committee and the Trustees 

Given to a maimed Worbnan, that was to \ 
return to his own Home at Malton, towards > 
his Charges . . . ) 

Given to Lancelot Lamb for his Care ) 
and good Service in the Work . . . j 

Paid 7 Soldiers, by Order from Capt. Ward, i 
for Work done by them I 

Paid for 6 Stone and 5 Pounds of Iron for ) 
makine Crows for pulling off Lead f 

Paid Fhancis Bradley for Crows making, ) 
and Shovels Shoeing | 

Paid several Labourers for Work done, as ) 
appears by a Note in Mr. Long's Hands / 

Paid John Smith for Work done by him . . 

Paid Six Carpenters for loading Timber \ 
that was secured from burning by the Soldiers, ! 
and surveying the rest of the Timber . . . . ) 



;. s, d, 

002 14 00 
000 10 00 



000 05 00 

000 10 00 

000 07 00 

000 14 08 

004 04 00 

003 11 05 

002 10 00 

001 00 00 
016 06 01 
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now very little left, it shows in some eighteenth-cen- 
tury drawings as then still extending some yards, and 
having indeed a square-headed doorway in tolerable 
preservation when the drawing was made. This has 
however now totally disappeared, together with all the 
framing masonry. 

The Graft at the Upper Draw Bridge was next 



Paid Gborge Rennard for taking Crooks 
out of the Walls 

Paid Lakb and Handson for demolishing 
the Great HcUl^ and the Inner Gate- House 

Paid John Oxley, and his three Men, for 
several Days Work for taking the Lead of the 
Castle down 

Paid for Lime and Workmanship for the two 
Draw-Bridges walling up of either side 

Paid Richard Lyle for the Loan of his 
Beam and Weights for weighing of Lead 

Paid for Cools to several Guards, to secure 
the Timber from Burning 

Paid several Draughts for leading Timber, 
out of the Castle Garth, to secure it from the 
Soldiers 

Paid Labourers for several Bulwarks pul- 
ling down, about and near the Castle 

Paid two Counsellors their Fees, for Advice 
how to proceed in Suit, and in whose Names, 
for Materials sold, and not paid for 



} 



000 10 00 
037 06 08 

005 00 00 

001 10 00 
000 06 04 
000 18 00 

003 02 08 

000 12 00 

001 00 00 

050 04 08 



Paid hy Mr, Robert Moore to several Workmen^ and Labourers^ 
as ajypears by his Note of Particulars, as foUoweth. 



For the First Week 01 

For theSecond Week05 

For the third Week 06 

For the 4th Week 14 

For the 5th Week 09 

For the 6th Week 05 00 02 73 19 05 

Total of all the Disbursements for the demolishing the \ •-- ^. 



03 


10 


15 


06 


19 


09 


14 


16 


16 


00 


00 


02 



For the 7th Week 04 
For the 8th Week 17 
For the 9th Week 04 
For the 10th Week03 



17 
16 
00 
15 



Castle amounts unto the Sum of 



04 
00 
02 
04 



06 
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filled up, the Chapel Walls pulled down, and the upper 
part of Swillington Tower demolished, the workman 
employed on which was in liberal hands, — in hands 
that could afford to dispense patronage, and be liberal 
with that which was not theirs, — for they gave him 

April the ISjfA, 1649. 

Lbad taken off Pontefract Castle, and sold as fpUoweth. 
Sold to the Church- Wardens of harnsUy 20 \ «,« ^^ ^^ 

Hundied Weight at J "^^ "^ "^ 

Sold unto Mr. Bichard WUcocke 20 Hd. Wt. at 
Sold unto Mr. Samuel Childe^ of Leeds, 40 Fother \ 

of Lead, at 11/. 6a. comes to ... . j 

Sold him more 9 Fother, 12 Hundred, and 24 i 

Pounds at the same Price, comes to ] 

He rests indebted for Wood for smelting of Lead 
Sold unto' Mr. Winter y of HuU, 4 Fother of Lead at 046 
Sold unto Mr. John Skurr one Web of Lead, 21 \ ««, , ^ t\n 

Stone, and 12 Pounds, at ) ""^ ^° "^ 

Sold unto Mr. Edward Rhodes, 84 Fother of Lead \ q . ^ «^ ^^ 

14 Hundred, 2 Quarters, and 6 Pounds, at ] "*" "" "" 

1667 04 09 



010 


02 


06 


460 


00 


00 


107 


19 


09 


002 
046 


10 
00 


00 
GO 



Sold unto Grace Briggs 3 Webs of Lead, #c. 9 » ^^ ^a aa 

Hundr. and 13 Pounds at . . j 06 00 00 

Sold unto Sir Thomas Wentworth one Fother of Lead 11 06 00 

Sold unto Lieutenant Ward 11 Stone and 6 Pounds at 00 17 00 

Sold unto Bryan Fosteard 30 Stone of Lead 02 06 00 

Sold unto the Lord SavUe 20 Hun. Weight of Lead at 10 02 06 

Sold unto Mr. John SavUe oiMethley. 3 Fother i oo le ^a 

and 13 Pounds ... . . . M^ ^^ ^^ 

Sold unto a Potter 18 Stone and 3 Pounds at 01 07 10 

Sold unto Francis Bradley 21 Stone Lead at l5.6rf.&c.01 11 06 

Sold unto Mr. Robert Moor 11 Hundr. 1 quarter { ^- ,;. ^^ 

and 17 Pounds, at lis. 5d. &c | 05 10 Ob 

Sold unto Mr. John Clayton 18 Stone and 4 Pounds alOl 07 00 

Sold unto Edward Field 43 Stone and 10 Pounds at 02 16 10 

76 03 02 



The Total of all the Lead sold amounts unto i 
the Sum of 1640 Pounds, 16 Shillings, 11 Pence; 1640 07 02 
whereof received iA Money ) 
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£4 extra, ^' in regard we did conceive that he had a 

Moneys owing for Lead to hcdlance the Account ^ above toriUen^ as 

foUow. 

Sir Edward Rhodes Debtor for Lead ... 040 00 00 

Mr. Samuel Childe, of Leeds^ rests indebted for Lead 057 19 09 

Further Mr. Childe rests indebted for Wood for \ qq^ , q ^^ 

Smelting his Lead J 

100 09 09 



02 



The Total of all the Iron, belonging to the \ i. 
Castle, is 79 Hundr. 3 Quart, and 27 Pounds, / Q07 
sold at IO5. per Hundred, amounts unto the ( 
Sum of 40 Pounds, whereof receieved in Money / 
Moneys owing for Iron to ballance the Account as abovesaid, 
Col. Overton, by an Order from the Lord Gen- \ 
eral, for. the Publick Service for Draw-Bridges r 
for Hull, had Iron Teams delivered him to the j 



d, 
04 



002 17 08 



Value of in Money 
May the 7th, 1649. Money received for Timber, as foUoweth. 
'Rw6.Qo\iJho.Bookebym 00 00 WiUiam Wnght 04 06 08 



Mr. Birkebecke 
WiUiam Nicholson 
William Jennings 



01 03 00 

02 01 00 
01 06 08 



Mr. Leonard Ward 23 00 00 

Bobert Howson 01 00 0^ 

7'homas 'ihwaytes 01 04 00 

Bichard Smith 00 02 06 

William Farrowe 05 00 00 

Grace Brigge 08 00 00 

I'hilip Austwicke 01 02 00 

William Hill 00 18 00 

Thomas Fayler 04 10 00 

Edward Fielde 22 08 00 

Bichard Lyle 02 11 00 

Bobert Sutton 03 10 00 

WiUiam Brame 12 00 00 

Francis Bradley 01 10 00 

Zechariah Stable 04 06 08 

John Fotter 10 00 00 
Tho. Jackson and \ q^ j- qq 
Bobert Farrowe ) 



Thomas Jackson 01 00 00 

Charles 9ooteU 00 10 00 

John Killingbecke 10 00 00 

Bichard Turner 00 18 00 

Thomas Boswell 02 00 00 

Peter Cuthwaite 00 13i00 

John Wattson 09 10 00 

Francis Lee 02 12 00 

Bobert BawldertoYi 05 00 00 

William Ward 12 00 00 

Mary BothweU 00 09 00 

Thomas Feilde 00 13 04 

Timbei fortlieWind-Mill02 00 00 
Becd. of Mr.JohnSkurr03 00 00 



119 07 10 



John Wildtnan 

Received for the 

Remainder of 

the Timber in 

Brame Garth 



02 08 00 



05 00 00 



82 00 00 
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loosing Bargain upon former work done by him." 
The same liberality was shown in the account of 
'^ Moneys expended at several Contracts ; As also 
Moneys given to workmen for their encouragement at 
the Falls of several Towers.'* In fact, knowing that 
they had the promise of £1000 for the Town out of 
the net proceeds, those to whom the demolition of 
the Castle was entrusted, seem to have cared very 
little whether or no they obtained any further surplus. 

The coupling of "the Great Hall " and the " Inner 
Gate-House" (seep. 241) tends to show that they 
were very near each other. The Inner Gate- House 
was the interior part of the Porter's Lodge, and the 
Great Hall might have been on the platform, or 
might have been in the Court yard, there is no evi- 
dence to show which. It certainly was not above the 
Kitchen, as might have been surmised from the diffi- 



The Total of all tha Timber 

Moneys receiv'd for 

Debts owing 



sold comes to the Sum 201 

Glass 001 

for Timber as follows. 



08 06 00 



William Farrowe 01 03 04 
Col. Overton^ by an ) 

Order from the > 

Lord General ) 

for the Publick » 

Service of HttU > 

for Timber ) 

George Wrigley by \ 

Assignment from | 03 

John Potter ) 

Thomas Farrowe 03 
Thomas Farrowe ) 

and Tho. Jackson > 03 

jointly together ) 



00 



00 
05 



Thomas Jackson 
Richard Cattle 
John Hodgshon 
John Box 
Thomas Eaden 
Thomas Boswett 
John Ampler 
Mr. John Lamhe 
Bryan Fosteard 



04 
01 
02 
,02 
01 
02 
03 
02 
01 



Richard Fosteard 01 



07 10 

00 00 

01 06 
17 00 

08 08 
10 OO 
10 OO 
00 00 
06 08 
16 OO 
10 00 
10 00 



42 04 02 
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culty of fifldiag auy other site for it, for Tattersall's 
work (see p. 237) clearly shows that the two were 
separate, while this mention of the Great Hall with 
the Inner Gate-House, almost forbids the supposition 
that they had an exterior flight of -steps between them 
as would have been the case had the Great Hall been 
part of the Round Tower. The probability therefore 
is thatthe " Great Hall " was in the Court yard, near 
the Kitchen, and that the prefix " Great " was given 
to distinguish it from the original "Hall" in the 
Keep. It may be noted that Drake in his diary of the 
1645 siege, mentions the fact of the garrison on one 
occasion assembling in the Hall to consult, and on 
another, of their being there for service. This latter 
was the case on the last Friday that they held out. 

Most of the names of the persons engaged in the 
demolition of the Castle are those of strangers, but 
there is one townsman, Richard Lyle, who received 
5s 4d " for the loan of his Beam and weights for weigh- 
ing of Lead," about whom a few words may be said. 
He purchased from the demolition commissioners tim- 
ber to the amount of £2 lis, and was a mercer in 
Pontefract, in so good a way of business as to require 
for the use of his trade a special coinage of copper 
farthings ; of the 13 such coins issued in Pontefract, 
Richard Lyle's being the only one issued by a mercer . 
It had on the obverse, a tower with four battlements, 
and the legend " Richard Lyle," and on the reverse, 
he initials R.M.L. (for Richard and Mary Lyle), with 
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the legend '> In Pontef ract." He was atao churohww!- 

den at the time the chnrch was. re*built out of tb^. 

fonds obtained from the dis-mantlement of the Caa^le^ 

A subsequent note in Gent says, under X651 ; — ^ 

The Date of the aforesaid Account of Pontefract Castle is on the^ 
9^ of Apnl this Year : BtU on the 2d Day after it was sign*d, di 
clears in the Original j by whatfoUovis. 

Thellih of April, 1651. 
Ti/'Wy the TrusteOB, authorized by Order' of (he ComnUttee-oftkB 
^^ West-Riding of the County o/ Y B K,/or the, demolishim 
of PoNTBFRACT Castle, by their Order ^ dated the iih of April, 
1649, in Pursuance of an Order of the Honourable Houae of 
Commons, in Parliament assembled, dated the 27th of Mai:ch, 
1640, in that Behalf made ; do declare the Account before-meh" 
turned to be a full and true Account of our Receipts and Paymentty 
and all the Actings concerning that Service. Witness our Hands, 

J o. W A BD B. 

robbbt mobb 
Matthbw Fbanck. 
Edwabb Fibldb, 

JOHK JaMSDBN. 

Chbibtophbb Lonob. 
Jqhn Skubb. 
Two of the names that occur in Gent's transcript 

are obvious mistakes, but we have transcribed it 

literally, though we may mention that his Cuthwaite 

(p. 243) should be Outhwaite, and his Jamsden in 

the above should be Kamsden. 

And thus was this magnificent erection dis-mantled 

and demolished, the £1000 obtained by the sale of the 

materials being expended partly on the repair and 

renovation of " St. Giles's Chappell,* and partly on 

the ^^ re-edifying an habitation for the minister." 

• The repairs commenced in July, 1649, and from July 16tli 
in that year for about two montns, the pariah baptisms are 
recorded to have been performed "in the Chappell of Trinity 
Hospitall.*' This last-named building has, however, been disused, 
and was about a century ago, converted into dwelling-houses. 
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J ' Shortly after, and during the rest of this century 

^ and the next, the Main Ouard was used as a prison for 

'* debtors and West Riding offenders, an order of ses- 

sions, dated 5th October, 1671, fixing the fees payable 
'' to the gaoler by the prisoners according to their degree 

of Knight, Esquire, Teoman, or Artificer. And in 
1763 it was used as a place of detention for French 
^ prisoners of war. Moreover we have seen, under 

■^ date 1 April, 1707, an order of the Pontefract Town 

!!^ Council, that the Lead Pipes " yet ungot between 

^ Broad Land End and the Castle " be got up towards 

^ the repairs of the Conduit, in the Market Place ; thus 

giving us a glimpse of the manner in which the Caa- 
^ tie was, in its palmy days, supplied with water from 

the upper part of the town, by means of leaden pipes 
''' from the Water House through Micklegate, Market * 

^' Place, and Ropergate. 

'^ But all that now remains of the former glories of 

\^ the Castle, whether as fortress or prison, is so muny 

jes heaps of stones, striking though desolate, while the 

crumbling sandstone has become a loamy soil well 

adapted to the growth of that root with which the 

name of Pontefract is so commonly associated. 

Nunc Glycyrrhiza crescit, 
Ubi Castellum fuit. 

The luscious liquorice now grows, 
Where once the stately Castle rose. 
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APPENDIX 

OP 

ADDITIONAL NOTES & ILLUSTRATIONS. 



CARTA 

AD PONTEFRACTENSEM PRIORATUM 

IN AGRO EBORACENSI SPECTANTES. 

From Dugdale Mon. Ang. ii. 372 (Ellis v. 120.) 

Num. 1. Carta Roherti de Laceio prtmi Fundatoris, 

[Ex Cartulario de Pontefracto, foL 1, penes Thomam Widring- 

ton, milltem, tern. An. 1652.] 

BoBERTVs de Laceio omnibus hominibus suis Francis 
et Anglis et omnibus fidelibus sancta) ccclesise salutes. 
Sciatis me consilio T. Yenerabilis archiepiscopi Eboraci et 
aliorum religiosomm yirorum domum quandam reliponis 
fundas^e in dominio meo in Kyrkebi monastici ordinis in 
bonore sancti Johannis Apostoli et EvangeliBtse quam prop- 
ter bonum odorem et honestam famam ordinis Cluniacensis, 
monachis de Caritate, filiis videlicet Cluniacensis ecclesieo 
Fubieci. Quorum monacborum de Caritate venerabilis prior 
Wilencus consilio communi totius conventus sui, mibi quos- 
dam de fratribus suis ad domum illam regulariter custodi- 
endam transmisit, et sigillo suo ordini Cluniacensi & esedem 
Ecclesi^e de Caritate eandem domum confirmavit. Et ego 
pro salute mea et domini mei Willielmi regis primi, et Hyl- 
oerti patris mei et Hawisiae matris meee et omnium ante- 
cessorum et bseredum meorum, donavi prscdictsB ecclesisB 
Sancti Jobannis et monacbis meis ibidem Deo serrientibus 
ad rictum et sustentationem in senritio Dei, et confirmo hao 
carta mea, et hoc sigillo meo, situm ipsius loci ubi habitant, 
cum tota terra de Brakenhil. Insuper plenariam custodiam 
hospitalis de sancto Nicholao ubi priiis habitayerunt, intus 
et foris ad dispositionem suam in usus pauperum. Insuper 
de dommio meo Witewde et Maram, Ledestun, etmedie- 
tatem de Ledesham cum tota ecclesia ^usdem villae, et 
Doddewrthe cum omnibus ad easdem Tillas pertinentibus, 
videlicet in bosco, in piano, in pascuis, in pratis, in stagnis, 
iu aquis, et modendinis. Et unam camcatam terrte in Al- 
toftes, et in Eyrkeby unam Garuoetam terrse dedonatione 
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"W. Folioth, et "VVest-molendinuin de Kyrkeby, et plenarkm 
piscationem k Witewde usijue ad Queldala. Insuper eccle- 
siam Omnium Sanctorum in praedicta villa de Kyrkeby, efc 
ecclesiam de Kypeis, et ecclesiam de Dardintona cum omni- 
bus ad easdem ecclesias pertinentibus. Et ecclesiam de 
Sylkeston ex dono Suani filii Ailrici cum capellis et omni- 
bus ad eandem pertinentibus. Et insuper capellam de 
sancto Clemente ne alteri religioni detux quam praedictse 
ecclesise sancti Johannis. Haec omnia eis connrmo, ut liberd 
et quiets teneant et possideant in puram et perpetuam ele- 
mosinam de me et de bseredibus meis. Quicquid etiam eis 
inposterum de feudo meo datum fuerit in elemosinam, vel 
quod fidelitur adquisierint similiter eis confirmo. Testibus, 
W. Peverel, W. Folioth, Herveo de Campels, Rogero Pic- 
taviensi, W. de Wenrevilla. 

Num, 2. Item Carta ejusdem Boberti de Laceio. 
[Ibid.] 

Obinibtjs in Christo credentibus Robertus de Laceio 
salutem. Sciatis me pro amore Dei et pro salute animso 
domini mei Henrici regis Anglorum, et pro incolumitate sua 
et statu regni sui, et pro remedio animsB meae et onmium 
meorum, consilio T. Venerabilis arebiepiscopi Eboraci as- 
sensu et concessione ejusdem serenissimi regis Henrici con- 
cesisse, dedisse, et bac prsesenti carta mea confirmasse Deo 
et sancto Johanni et monacbis meis in Pontefracto Deo ibi- 
dem servientibus, ad praBbendandos equos suos et hospitum 
suorum quoddam dominium meum scilicet Doddovrthe 
quod situm est inter Silkeston et Bemesle, plenari^ et sine 
omni diminutione cum omnibus pertinentiis et libertatibus 
suis in bosco et piano, in pratis et pascuis, in viis et semitis, 
per vallem quandam morosam et aquosam ultra Efkeseclif, 
unde ex monacborum benivola permissione dabuntur micM 
spemarii ibi haereditantes. Quae vallis certificat divisam 
inter Turgarland et Stainburch et Doddewrthe ex ilia parte. 
Et ex alia parte per rivulum quendam qui vocatur Mervin- 
brocb et cadit in prsedicta valle. Et ex tertia parte versus 
Silkeston per luporum foveam, et per arborem quandam 
quae vocatur Anglic^ Lind, et per morosum fontem, et sic 
per alterum rivulum qui currit Helilaiam et cadit in ac^uam 
quae venit de Silkeston. Quae loca certificant divisas inter 
Silkeston et praedictam Doddewrthe. Et ita per vallem 
illam ultra Huggeseide, et per ejusdem aquae de Silkeston 
medietatem usque contra Bameby; quae aquaB medietas 
certificat divisam inter Barneby et praedictam Doddewrthe 
in ilia parte. Et ita retrahendo sursum per mentis super- 
cilium ttsque in Ravenesclou. Qui Ravenesclou certincat 
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divisam inter Berc et saepedictam Doddewrthe, in puram et 
perpetuam elemosinam, liberam et quietam ab omni seeu- 
lari exactione. Et hoc prajdictum dominium per divisas 
snpradictas ego et haeredes mei warentizabimus prsedictis 
monachis contra omnes homines. Concessi autem et con- 
firmavi eisdem monachis meis, ex dono Suani filii Ailrici 
ecclesiam de Silkeston cnm sex bovatis terrsB in eadem villa 
cnm pertinentiis suis, et capellam de Calthom et csBteras 
capellas, et terras et decimas prsedictae ecclesise vel prsedictee 
capellaB pertinentes. Hiis testibus, T. Dei gratia Ebora- 
censi archiepiscopo, "Willielmo Peverel, Willielmo Folioth, 
Herveo de Campeus*, Roger6 Pictavensi, Willielmo de Wen- 
revilla. 

Num, 3. Carta Hugonis de la Vol, 
[Ibidfol. lb.] 

In nomine sanctse et individuaa Trinitatis, aaluberi- 
mnm est ut qaicqnid a prsedecessoribas yiris catholicis, ec- 
clesisB Dei et ei servientibns impensum est, h. posteris fir- 
mnm et perpetuum teneatur. Eapropter ego Hugo de la 
Val id potissimum suggerente, et assentiente Turstino vene- 
rabili Eboracensium archiepiscopo, pro salute domini mei 
Henrici Anfflorum regis et uxoris sujb et statu regni eorum, 
et pro remedio animarum patris et matris et fratris sui Wil- 
lielmi regis et prioris conjugis suaB et Willielmi filii eorum 
necnon et omnium antecessorum et parentum suorum, et 
pro salute mea et conjugis mesB et liberorum meorum, et 
pro remedio animarum antecessorum meorum concedo per 
Dei gratiam et concessum ejusdem serenissimi regis Hen- 
rici, et sub testimonio praesentis cartulae confirmo quicc^uid 
Eodbertus de Laceio tempore regis "Willielmi secundi et 
ego postmodum tempore regis Henrici donavi monasterio 
Bancto3 Mariae de Caritate ad usum monachorum sub regula 
sancti Benedicti sorvientium in monasterio sancti Johannia 
EvangelistuB de Kyrkeby castello meo ; videlicet situm ip- 
sius monasterii et septem acras terrae ibidem cum raansis 
earum, et in Brachehel xiij. acras et ecclesiam sanctaj Mariae 
de Foro cum rebus ad earn pertinentibus. Hujus ecclesi© 
scilicet dimidium erat prius canonicorum sancti Osuualdi. 
Vertim pro commoditate quadam canonicorum et mona- 
chorum, ex beneficio meo per manum domini Turstini 
archiepiscopi illud dimidium canonicorum dedi ipsis mo- 
nachis. Et ecclesiam de Ledesham, et aut xij. solidos ad 
festum sancti Andreae de theoloneo castelli, aut decimam 
Lodestune per supradictos xij. solidos a capellanis meis de 

• Notice?* as in No. 1. 
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sancto Olemcnte commatatam. Et ita concessnm est «t 
gratatum utrimqne pro ecclesia de Fedrestan quam modo 
habent canonici. Kursum concedo pnedicto monasterio di* 
midium praedictsB tUIsb de Ledesham quod antea habebant, 
et Ledestonam et Witewodam et Dodewrdam et in Foxoles 
vj. boyatas terrse, et aquam qusB est inter duos molendinos 
de Castelford, et ante castellum unam carucatam terra de 
dono Willielmi Folioth ; et in Silkeston yj. bovatas terr» 
de dono Ailfi, et ecclesiam de Silkeston cum hiiB quse ad 
illam pertinent, de dono Swani filii Ailrici, et iterum de 
dono ipsius ecclesiam de Caltoma cum duabus partibus de- 
cimarum totius dominii sui. Iterum ex meo beneficio om- 
nium reddituum meorum de Kirkeby decimam eidem mo- 
nasterio concedo, et hoc privilegium de capella Sancti de- 
mentis eidem conflrmo, ut alteri ecclesiae non possit dari 
3 nam monasterio sancti Johannis. Ecclesiam quoque de 
)ardintona et ecclesiam de Kypeis, cum omnibus ad se per* 
tinentibus monasterio sancti j'ohannis in elemosinam tribuo, 
carmcata cum mansione infirmorum k subjectione ecdesio 
DardintonsB permanente libera. Et in Boolanda ecclesiam 
de Sletebuma cum hiis qua ad se pertinent et in Cestrin- 
schira ecclesiam de Walleya et ad eam pertinentia, et ca- 

Sellam castelli mei de Clitherow cum decimis omnium remm 
ominii mei ejusdem castelli, et ibidem ecclesiam sancto 
Maris Magdalense et ecclesiam de Calna et ecclesiam do 
Bmnlaia. Ego Henricus rex Anglias signo &c., &c. 

[The translation of this charter, which we gave in the body of 
this work (see page 78 ante) is from the Lansdowne MS. 
229, fo. 113, which appears to be an abbreyiation of the 
above. The following are the opening clauses, part of 
which we have translated :— 

In nomine sc'a et individua Irinitatis. Saluherrimu* esf. ui 
guicquid d, proedecessoribus nostris cathoUciS ecclesia Dei et ei 
servientibics impcnaum esty a posteris firmu* etperpetuum tenea^ 
tur: — 

Ela propter ego Hu^o de Laval id poUsaimu* auggerenie ei 
assentienie Ittrstino Venerabi* Eborascensium archiep*o pro 
saltiie mea et conjiigis mece ei liherorum meorum, et pro reme^ 
die animar* antecessor' meorum coficedo per Dei gra*m et con^ 
cessum eiusdem serenissimi Henrici donavi Monasterio ac*m 
Idarice sc'i Johannis Evangelistee de Kyrkehy castello meo. 

Num. 4. Carta Henrici de Lasci. 
[Ibid fol. 2 b., A.D. 1169.;] 
Ohxibus sanctae matris ccclesise filiis prsesentibus et 
futuris Hemicus dc Lasci salutem. Sciatifl onuies quod 
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futuris Henricus de Lasci salutem. Sciatis omnes (^uod 
effoHenricus de Lasci pro amore Dei et pro salute animsB 
me« et patris mei Roberti de Lasci ct Matildis matns raese 
etproanimabus omnium aatecessorum et lia3redum mec^um 
feci dedicari ecclesiam sancti Johamiis Evangelistse in ron- 
tefractoper consiUum Rogeri venerabilis Eboracensis archi- 
episcopi qui eandem ecclesiam consecravit, et concessi et 
dedi et prsesenti carta confirmavi praefataB ecclesise et mo- 
nachis meis Deo ibidem servientibus finaliter in liberam et 
puram et perpetuam eleraosinam et dotem sexa^mta solidos 
singulis annis quos persolvent eisdem monachis receptores 
mei de Pontefracto, de primis denariis receptis, xxx. soMos 
ad Pascha et xxx. solidos ad festum sancti Michaelis, et 
passagium de Castelford, et in villa Pontisfracti omnes 
terras et possessiones suas cum omnibas aisiaraentis et pas- 
turis ejusdem villae, et item iu eadem villa in foro scilicet 
et extra forum bominibus ejusdem ecclesise manentibus in 
feudo meo libertatem et quietanciam de omni tbeloneo et de 
omni seculari consuetudine, et custodiam hospitalis sancti 
Nicholay in eadem yilla intus et foris ad dispositionem co- 
ram in usus pauperum, et singulis annis ad victum et vesti- 
tum illius monachi qui hoc hospitale custodiet unam marcam 
argenti et duodecim bopas frumenti et xxiiij. avense ad 
festum sancti Martini de praedicto bospitali. Item concessi 
prsefatis monacbis meis et in die dedicationis ecclesiae eorum 
praesenti carta mea confirmavi inperpetuum omnes ecclcsias 
ab antecessoribus meis donatas videlicet ecclesiam Omnium 
Sanctoram in Pontefracto cum capellis et terris et decimis 
et caeteris pertinentiis ; ecclesiam de Dardington cum ca- 

Sella de Stapilton et cum caeteris pertinentiis. Ecclesiam 
e Kippeis et ecclesiam de Ledesbam, et ecclesiam de Sleite- 
burna cum capellis et terris et decimis et cum ommbus ad 
eas pertinentibus, et Ledestun et medietatem de Ledesbam 
et Witbewdam et Maram et Doddewrtbam et Kehnglaiam 
cum omnibus earam pertinentiis, et piscatoriara unam in 
Bekbala, et duas bovatas terrae in Torpb, et duasbovatas 
terrae in Rugbala et Est-molendinum in Pontefracto, ut 
baec omnia praefati monacbi mei babeant et possideant sine 
omni impedimento et retenemento mei vel naeredum meo- 
ram. Et ego et haeredes mei omnia praedicta prsBdicta) 
ecclesiae et praedictis monacbis meis warentizabimus et ad- 
quietabimus contra omnes homines sicut nostram puram et 
perpetuam elemosinara. Hiis testibus, Rogero venerabili 
Eboracensi arcbiepiscopo, Jordano Folioth qui dedit prae- 
fatfe ecclesiaB eadem die unum toftum in Pontefracto, et 
Henrico fratre sno, Adam filio Petri et Thoma fratre sua, 
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Willielmo de Reinevilla et Adam tilio suo, Roberto Picta- 
vensi qui dedit prsefata) ecclesias unam bovatam terraB in 
Alto f lis cum pertinentiis et aisiamentis ipsius villsB, Roberto 
de Stapilton, Hemico Wallensi, Petro de Touton. 

Num. 5. Item Carta ejusdem Henrici de Lascy, 

Omnibus bominibus suis tam Francis quam Anglis et 
omnibus fidelibus Henricus de Laaceio salutem. Noverit 
universitas yestra quod ego H de Laceio de et concedo et 
bac mea carta et noc meo sigillo confirmo Deo et sanctse 
Mariee et sancto Johanni et monacbis meis in Pontefracto 
Deo ibidem famulantibus villulam meam Kelinglaiam no- 
mine quse sita est inter villam meam Nottingle et Bezalam 
cum communibus aisiamentis utriusque Tills per fossatam 
unam quse Anglic^ Yocatur Poste-Leiesic quae certifi«at di- 
visam inter Kellinglaiam, et Nottinglaiam et quicquid ad 
illam pertinet, in bosco, in piano, in pratis, in pascuis, in 
aquis, in yiis, in semitis, pro salute animoe mese et patris 
mei et matris meaa, et Illeberti fratris mei et onmium ante- 
cessorum et bsBredum meorum, in puram et perpetuam ele- 
mosinam, liberam et quietam ab omni seeulan exactione, ita 
quod ego et bceredes mei prsedictam Kellinglaiam prsedictis 
monacbis meis warentizabimus contra omnes homines, vel si 
non possumus, dabimus eis rationabile excambium et ad va- 
lorem et aisiamentum. Do etiam eis piscatoriam in Bexala 
in perpetuam elemosinam. Pro recognitione hujus dona- 
tionis dederunt mibi monachi c. marcas argenti. Hiis testi- 
bufl R. de Tilli, Willielmo de Rainevilla, Jordan© Folioth, 
et H. fratre ejus, Ricardo Bagotb, W. Elemosinario, Petro 
de Arcbis, Amaldo et Roberto et Adam presbiteris. 

Nvm. 6. Bulla Celestini Papoe. 
\_lbid.fol.Ua,'] 

Gblestiitvs, episcopus, seryus seryorum Dei, dilectis 
filius Hugoni priori monasterii sancti Jobannis de Ponte- 
fracto, ejusque fratribus, tam presentibus quam futuris, re- 
gularem yitam professis imperpetuam. Quotiens a nobis 
petitur quod religion! et honestati conyenire dinoscitur, ani- 
mo nos decet libenti concedere et petentium desideriis con- 
gruum suffrapum inpartiri. Eipropler dilecti in Domino 
nlii yestris justis postulationibus clementer annuimus, et 

^raefatum monastenum sancti Jobannis Eyangelista3 de 
^ontefracto, in quo diyino mancipati estis obsequio, sub 
beati Petri et nostra protectione suscipimus et prsesentia 
tcripti privilegio commanimus. Imprimis siquidem statu- 
entet ut ordo monasticus qui secunddm Deum et beati 
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Benedict! regnlam in eodem monasterio institntns esse di-' 
noscitur, perpetuis ibidem temporibus inyiolabiliter obser- 
vetur. PrflBterea quascumque possessiones qusBCumque bona 
idem monasteriam inprsesentiarum jnstd et canonici^, possi- 
det, aut in faturum concessione pontificum, larg^tione re- 
gum vel principum, oblatione fidelium, sen aliis justis modfe 
prsestante Domino poterit adipisci, firma vobis vestrisqae 
Buccessoribus et illibata permaneant. In qaibus bsBO pro- 
priis duximus exprimenda Yocabulis. 

Locum ipsum in quo prsBfatum monasterium sitom est 
cum omnibus pertinentiis suis. Ecclesiam Omnium Sancto- 
rum in Pontefracto cum ca^ellis et omnibus ad eam perti- 
nentibus et custodiam hospitalis sancti Nicholai intus et 
foris ad dispositionem yestram in usus pauperum, et Est- 
molendinum in eadem villa. Ecclesiam de Ledesham, ec^ 
clesiam de Eippeis, ecclesiam de Dardintton, cum capella de 
Stapilton, ecclesiam de Sleittebum, ecclesiam de Silkeston, 
ecclesiam de Bemesleya^ cum capellis et omnibus ad easdem 
ecclesias pertinentibus. Jus quod habetis in ecclesia de 
Cathewic, ex concessione Rogeri quondam Eboracensis 
archiepiscopi, sicut in scripto ejusdem arcbiepiscopi contine- 
tur. Yillam de Ledestun et Peccbfeld, et medietatem yillsa 
de Ledesbam quam tenetis finaliter ex capitulo Eboraci^ et 
aliam medietatem ex dono Roberti de Lascy, Withewd, 
Maram, Bernesleiam, Dodewrde, et Kelinglaiam, cum om- 
nibus earum pertinentiis. Et quicquid in dedicatione ec- 
clesiae vestrse Henricus de Lacy vobis concessit, scilicet 
sexaginta solidos per annum de redditu suo in Pontefracto, 
quos vobis persolvunt receptores hseredis ipsius Henrici, tri- 
ginta in festo sancti Micbaelis, et triginta in Pascba. Et 
passagium de Castelford ita liberfe et quietd sicut Ilbertus 
frater ipsius Henrici et ipse tenuerunt, et omnibus bomini- 
bus vestris qui sunt in feudo de Pontefracto libertatem et 
quietantiam de omni tbeloneo et consuetudine seculari in 
Durgo et in foro et extra fomm. 

San^ novalium vestrorum quse propriis manibus ant 
sumptibus colitis, sive de nutrimentis animaliam vestrorum 
nullns k vobis decimas exigere vel extorquere prsesumat. 
Liceat quoque vobis clericos vel laicos liberos et aosolutos ^ 
seculo fugientes ad conversionem recipere, et eos absque con- 
tradictione aliqua retinere. Prohibemus insuper ut nulli fra- 
trum vestrorum post factam in loco vestro professionem iaa 
sit absque prioris sui licentia nisi arctioris religionis obtentu 
de eoaem loco discedere, discedentem verd absqu* commu- 
nium literarum cautione nullus audeat retinere. Gum autem 
generale int^rdictum terras fuerit, liceat vobis clausis januif 
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excloBis excommnnicatifl et interdictis ; non pulsatis campa- 
nis, Buiipressa voce divina officia celebrare. Sepultuiam cjuo- 
que ipsius loci liberam esse decemimus et eomm devotioni 
et extremsB voluntati qui se illic sepeliri deliberaverint nisi 
f ort^ excommanicati yel interdicti sint nullus obsistat, salva 
tamen jostitia illamm ecclesiamm k quibiu mortuorum cor- 
pora aasamantiir. 

Decttmimos ergo ut nulli omnino hominum fas sit prae- 
fatnm monasterium temerd perturbare aut ejus possessiones 
auferre vel ablatas retinere, minuere, seu quibuslibet veiati- 
onibuB fatiffare, sed omnia integra conservcntur eorum pro 
quorum pTibematione ac sustentatione concessa sunt usibus 
omnimodis profutura. Salva sedis apostolicae auctoritate, 
dioecesam episcopi canonica justitia et Cluniacensis monas- 
terii debita reverentia. 8i qua igitur in futurum ecclesiastica 
secularisve persona banc nostr® constitutionis pa^inam sci- 
ens contra earn temere venire temptaverit, secundo tertiove 
commonita nisi reatum suum congrua satisfactione correx- 
erit, potestatis bonorisqne sui dignitate careat, reamque se 
divino judicio existere de perpetrata iniquitate cognoscat, et 
a sacratissimo corpore ac sanguine Dei et Domini Eedemp- 
toris nostri Jesu Cnristi aliena fiat atque in extreme examine 
divinsB ultioni subjaceat. Cunctis autem eidem loco sua 
jura servantibus sit pax Domini nostri Jesu Cbristi, quati- 
nus et htc frnctum bonae actionis percipiant et apud distric- 
tum judicem prsemia setemae pacis inveniant. Amen. 

Num, 12. Carta Alice de Gaunt. 
[Ibid. f. 67a.] 

Omnibus sanctae matris ecclesisB fidelibus Aliz de Gant 
salutem. Notum vobis facio me concessisse et dedisse in 
puram et perpetuam elemosinam ecclesiae sancti Johannis 
jBvangelistae de Pontefracto et monacbis in ea Deo servienti- 
bus unam carucatam terras in Ingolvesmeles, pro anima 

Srioris domini mei Ilberti de Lascy qui mibi illam in dotem. 
edit, et pro salute mea. Quam etiam Henricus de Lascy 
concessit et carta sua confirmavit. Hujus donationis testes, 
sunt Willielmus filius Walter! de Wella, Salomon filius eius, 
Gocelinus de Aufort, Eicardus de Smydetona, Bannulfus 
{rater ejus, Willielmus pistor monocborum, Bainaldus filius 
Anketiili de Dardingtona. 

Num. 13. Carta Rogeri de Molbrai. 

[Ibid.'] 

PoGERus de Molbrai omnibus bominibus suis cunc- 
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tisque tanctse matris ecclesisd fidelibus salutem. Sciatis quod 
eonfirmo et concede monachis de Pontefracto carrucatam 
terre in Ingolyesmeles quam uxor niea dedit eis pro salute 
corporum et animamm nostrarum, et pro auima prioris do- 
mini sui Ilherti de Lascy liberam et quietam ab omnibus 
serviciis sicutdecet elemosinam, in piano, in aquis, in pratis, 
et in omnibus adjacentibus prssdictss terroe. Hujus dona- 
tionis testes sunt, Samson capellanus ipsius Rogerii, "Williel- 
mus Peverel, Ricardus Burdet, Turgis de Molbray, Hen- 
ricus de Wasprez, Watterus de Daivilla. 

Num. 17. Carta Jordani Folioth, 
[Ibid. foL 26 a.] 

SciANT prsesentes et futuri quod ego Jordanus Folioi 
concessi, et donavi, et confirmayi hac carta mea et hoc moo 
sigillo Deo, et sancto Johanni et monachis de Pontefracto, 
in puram et perpetuam elemosinam, pro remedio animsd, 
mesB et antecessorum meomm, toftum q[ui fuit Asgeri, qui 
situs est inter toftum quondam Cristiani et toftum qui fuit 
Hu^onis filii Bondi. Hujus rei testes sunt, Robertus de 
Bulli, Thomas iilius Petri, Petrus de Giptun, Ricardus 
Cardinal, Adam presbiter, et Amaldus filius ejus, Gibertus 
de Lascy, Eustachius de Etton, Jordanus, et Rainuldus, et 
Rogems fratres ejus, Michael filius Thomse, Hugo filius 
Ormi, Radulfus filius Willielmi aurifabri, Radulphus filius 
Hugonis filii Serlonis, Adam filius Serici, Rieardus de Hac- 
torn. 

Num, 18. Carta ejuidem Jordani Foltoth. 

llbid.2 

NoTUM sit omnibus prsesentibus et futuris filiis sancte 
matris ecclesis quod ego Jordanus Folioth donayi, et con- 
cessi, et hac mea carta confirmavi, pro remedio anim» mese 
et antecessorum et hseredum meorum, ad tenendum de me 
et de haeredibus meis, in puram et perpetuam elemosinam 
West-molendinum de Nortun Deo, et sancto Jobanni, et 
monachis de Pontefracto, de quo molendino monachi per- 
fiolvent dimidiam marcam unequoque anno capellse de Nor- 
tun. Hoc molendinum et sedem molendini, cum omnibui 
pertinentiis suis, donavi eis, et concessi, et hac mea carta 
confirmayi, in crastino Natalis Domini die sancti Stephani 
prothomartyris, qua die monachi mihi dederunt pelhceam 
unam de recognitione et testimonio. Teste Henrico de 
Lfticeyo, cojas conBenBa et concessioue hoc actum tni. T4o- 
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tibiM, Willidmo Foliot, Ottone de Tilli, Osberto archi- 
diacono, tunc dopifero, Hu^nis de Tilli, Willielmo de 
Bulli, Bertrarao uUo Willielmi de Fristun, Adam de Pres- 
tiin, Tlioma filio Petri, lloberto Barbo, Willielmo de Lee- 
leya, Thoma filio Thoraoe, Hiigone do Strettan, Henrico 
de Dai, et Radulfo fraf.re siio, Rogcro Pictavensi, Adam. 
Pictaycttsi, Rogcro de Suinlington, Roberto camerario, Ro- 
berto dispcnisatorc, Ricardo liarbo, Ascbetilla de Lunda, 
Jordano de Lcdestun et fratribus, Thoma de Monte et 
Michaele filio ejus, Roberto Skirmisore, Fulcone Franceis 
Jordano de Rovecestre, "Waltero Frandrensi, Henrico me- 
dico. 

Num. 19. Item de eocUtn. 

llbtd.2 

BciANT praesentes et futuri quod ego Jordanus Foliot 
consilio et consensu Beatricis uioris mea) et antecessorum 
et hseredum meorum conccssi et donavi et bac mea carta 
confirmavi Deo et sanctas Marivc et sancto Johannis et mo- 
nachis de Pontofracto Wcst-molcndinum de Nortun cum 
sede ipsius molendini, et insuper toftura unius acrse inter 
molendinum et gardinum juxta viam del North cum om- 
nibus ad ipsum molendinum pertinentibus, ad habendum 
et possidcndum in puram et perpetuam elemosmam de me 
ct de hffircdibus meis libere, solute, et quiets de omni secu- 
lari servicio, cum soca et seuta ejusdem molendini, de quo 
molendino praedicti monachi dabunt annuatim dimidiam 
marcara argenti capellse de Nortun in festo sancti Dionisii, 
Confirmavi etiam praBdictis monachis per banc cartam unam 
carucatam terrae in Pontefracto in Baghil, quam terram 
pater mens Willielmus Foliot eis donavit in puram et per- 
petuam elcmosinam. In testimonio confirmationis harum 
elemosinarum dederunt mihi praedicti monachi x. marcas 
argenti et cappam monachi pluvialem. Testibus, Beatrice 
uiore mea, Roberto de Pirou, fratre Willielmo de Hyrst, 
Kabiol Rotore, Willielmo de Bardolf , Jordano ct Waltero, 
de Ledestun, Randulfo filio Sawardi, Ottone filio Robert! 
de Builli, Ricardo de Hacatom, Johanne Puer, Michaele 
filio Thomae, Willielmo Man, Eadi:dpho Buche, Alexandro 
Pistore, Hugone Paildecert. 
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THE BATTLE OF CASTLEFOED. xi. 

THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE BATTLE OF 
OASTLEFORD. 

AccoRDHCG to the Saxon Chbotticle, King Eadmund was 
murdered on St. Augustine's mass day, May 26, 946. Eadred, 
his successor, came to Taddenes Scyli* the following year and 
received tbe fealty of WulstSn, the archbishop, and of the 
Northumbrian "Witau, but " within a little space they belied 
it all, both pledges and also oaths," so that in 948 Eadred 
harried over all Northumberland, and burnt Ripon. On his 
return homeward the army within York overtook his rear at 
Chesterford, and made great slaughter. 

Florence op "Wobcestbr is even more definite in his way 
of reckoning the date. lie says that Eadred, the new king, 
was crowned at Kingston by Odo, on Sunday, the 7th of the 
Kalends of September (16 Aug., 946), and that the date of the 
murder of his predecessor, at Pucklechurch was Tuesday^ May 
26, I'ih. of the Kalends of June. He, however, allows three 
years to elapse before the King's visit to Tanshelf, which 
brings the date of the battle to 950. He calls the place 
Castprford. 

Simeon op Durham also gives the date of the murder at 
Pucklechurch, as Tuesday, the 7th of the Kalends of June 
(26 May), makes Edred receive the fealty of the North- 
umbrians at Taddene's Cliff, in 949, and the devastation of 
Northumbria and burning of lUpon, to take place in 960. 
He names the place of the battle Catesford. 

John Wallingford, or at least the history which goes by his 
name, gives the foUowmg version, in which the site is not 
named, though described with a circumstantial particularity ; 
" When he was about to return to South Anglia, fearing the 
enemy might lay in ambuah for him^ he appointed a rear-guard 
for the protection of his army ; but almost all the men com- 
posing it were cut off by the Northumbrians, who had lain in 
wait for it in a pass, wherein much damage might easily bo 
inflicted.*' — This pass was evidently the ford of the Aire, at 
Castra-, Chester-, Cates-ford, according to the various early 
BpellingB ; Oscle (^pron Ossel) according to Domesday ; and 
Castleford according to the modems. 

The battle of Castleford is of importance, as it -was the last 
struggle of the Northumbrians for independence. Its issut 
was mat the Northumbrian Kingdom was finally and com- 
pletely merged in that of the Angles. 

• Tanshtlf (8e« pag« 7). 
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THOMAS OF CASTLEFORD. 

(See page 14, 42, and 43.) 

The following is all that is really known or asserted of 
Thomas of Castleford. The first is from Leland Commen- 
taries. (Commentarii de Scriptoribus Britamnicis,* Auctore 
Johanne Lelando, Londinate. Oxonh : M. DCC IX.) The 
extract is from page 33, Cap. cccxl., (Brit. Mus. 2510 ccc). 
The second is from John Bale, (Basle M.D. LVII. 1380) 
(Brit. Mus 819 bl8. It is the hundredth of the 4th Centu- 
ria, i,e, the 400th, hut adds nothing to what we learn from 
Leland. 

I. De Thomo Castellofordo. Thomas Castellofordus, 
monachus coenobii Fontisfracti, impensius antiqusB rerum 
Angliearum studebat cognitioni. Cumque in eo felicissime 
pedem promovisset opere, hue animum intendebat totum, ut 
Fontisfracti^ quo ego emporium dim ab Antonino Zegioliunt 
dictum crediderim, gloriam modis exomaret omnibus. 
Aggressus igitur opus prseclarum, historiam ab Atcheo SaxonCj 
nobili possessore loci, deduxit usque ad declinationem nominis 
Laceiorum quo tempore hsBreditas ad comites pervenit 
Mediolanenses. Addidit & eadem cura res gestas sui 
csenobii. Tantum ego ex illius libro didici quantum "vix 
sperare licuit : id quod ostendam in libro de CivUi Hiatoria, 

II. Thomas Castelforde, terrae Eboracensis, ac Benedictinas 
professionis ad Pontem fractum, sen in Ponfretensi coenobio 
monachus. Ab adolescentia ipsa prole educatus, & Uteris 
instructus fuit. Quae illi honesta educatio, postea tam bene 
cessit, ut ex assidua diligentia atqu industna, quas studija 
impendebat, & monusterio comodum & sibijpsi splendorem 
attulerit. Impensius quidem post uariarum artium exeroitia, 
ut scribit Lelandus, antiques rerum Anslicarum studebat ille 
cognitioni. Cumqu : in eo (inquit) fselicissimd laborasset 
opere, hue animum intendebat totum, ut Ponfreti, quod ego 
emporium olim ab Antonino Legiolium dictum credederim, 
gloriam modis exomaret omnibus. Aggressus igitur opus 

Sreclarum illud ab Askeo Saione, nobili possessore loci 
eduxit, usqu ad declinatione nominis Laceyorum, quo 
tempore hssreditas ad Lancastrienses neruenit comites. JBt 
opus hoc praeclarum Castelfordius uocabat Historiam Fonfreti 
Lib L vesta sui eanohij Lib I, Atq alia plura eongessit, 
Tantum se ex hujus libris dedicisse fatetur Lelandus^ 
quantum uix sperare licuit id : quod in libro de Oivili historia, 
se patefactumm promittebat. His temporibus & ipsuoi 
claruisse puto. 
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EXTRACTS FROM BEGEU SCRIPT02JSS, 
REFERRING TO PONTEFRACT. 

The 70LL0WINO are the passages from Decsm Scbzytoeis, 
referred to at pp, 24, &c. :^ 

Hist Rieardi Pbiobis Sagustaldentit Ecolbslb, D« 

Geatia regis Stephani ^ de belio Standardii, 

Anno Yerbi incamati M.Cxxxt ITnd« 

^'Im"^' statim justitia & pax, qu8B cum eo diu regnaverant, 
in Normcmnia ^ Anglia pariter cum illo occubnerunt. 
Et justitise patrocinante quod solum tunc ubique regnabat, 
yiolentise & rapinae, cssdes & deprsedationes, inauditse crudeli* 
tates & innumersB calamitates, loco pacis ac justitisB snam 
tyrannidem latenter & patenter exercuerunt. Hsee autem 
omnia mala post mortem ejus tanto exuberantius & Yehementius 
praevaluerunt, quanto majori potentia & districtiori justitia in 
vita sua plures depresserat, aggrayaverat, spoliaverat, exhss- 
reditaverat, exhiUayerat. Unde nacti occasionem quam 
ardenter desiderayerant, singuli se yindicare f estinabant, dum 
quicquid mali agere poterant eis impune facere licebat. Ea 
tempestate WUlielmua cognomento Tranweraua qui honorem 
Fracti pontit Tsic enim quoddam oppidum nominatur) ex dono 
Senrici regis nabuerat, k quodam milite homine suo Fagotto 
nomine, apud ipsum oppidum letali yulnere percussus, post 
triduum in habitu monachili mortuus est. £t quem patri suo 
Roberto de lesoi rex Eenrieus abstulerat, Ilbertua de Lesmo 
filius ejus mox eundem honorem recuperayit.— Edit. 1652, col. 
309. JThick large folio, double colanms, the latter numbered 
insteaa of the pages.] 

Sinmnit Dtmelmensis Siatoria continuata p^r JoAanmm 
JPrioretn Sagtutaldenaem, 

Mortuo rege, Wtllielmum Ttanavtrawn qui ex 

R« "* <^*ione regis Honori scilicet Bmtifraeto prsBsedit, 

An. Dni. T^i^*B quidam Paganus de Honore illo occidit, & 

1188. iste Ilbertus Honorem jure patrimonii possedit. — 

Id. col. 262. 

f tephftnuB Turatinua ,,\. ,, memorque Toti sni 

A^^Dni ^^ juyenis apud Cluniacwn fecerat, ad monachos 
1*141. ' Cluniaoa professionis apud Fontmfractum pro- 
feeiua est.— Id. col. 267. 
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POPE NICHOLAS'S TAXATION. 

Besides the Non^e Rolls, (p33) there was a very important 
** Rate Book" kept, by which ecclesiastical taxation — ^like all 
others paid directly— was governed. Its history was as 
follows:— Pope Innocent the twenty-second, to wnose pre- 
decessors in the See of Rome, the First Fruits and T?enths of 
all Ecclesiastical Benefices had for a long time been paid, gave 
the same in 1253 to King Henry the Third for three 
years, which occasioned a Taxation the following year, some- 
times called the Norwich Taxation, and sometimes Pope 
Innocent's Valor. 

In the year 1288, Pope Nicholas the Fourth granted the 
Tenths to King Edward the First for six years, towards 
defraying the expense of an Expedition to the Holy Land : 
and that they might be collected to their full value, a Taxa- 
tion by the King's Precept was begun in that year, and 
finished as to the Province of Canterbury in 1291, and as to that 
of York in the following year ; the whole bein^ under the 
direction of John, Bishop of Winchester, and Ohver, Bishop 
of Lincoln. 

A Third Taxation entitled Nova Taxatio was made as to 
some part of the Province of York in 1318 (Edward II.), 
by virtue of a Royal Mandate directed to the Bishop of 
Carlisle ; chiefly on account of the Invasion of the Scots, by 
which the Clergy of those Border Countries were rendered 
unable to pay the former tax. 

The Taxation of Pope Nicholas was for nearly three cen- 
turies, to use. a modern term, the " Rateable Value " for all 
ecclesiastical Taxation, until 26 Henry VIII. 

A copy of it was published in the early part of this century, 
from which we extract the following two particulars relating 
to Pontefract: — 

I. Capella Castri de Pontefr* divisa est in quatnor p'bend*. 

£ s. d. 
Prebenda Mag'ri lacobi de Ispannya . , 17 6 8 

Prebenda Ade de Poterton 13 6 8 

Prebenda filii Theobaldi de Luco . . . . 13 6 8 

Prebenda Prioris de Pontefr' 10 

Eccl'ia de Pontefr' 30 

Vicar' ejusdem 16 

— pp 298b & 323. 

The above is from the a/ntiq^ tax\ but there is a memoran- 
dum to some corresponding entries that they had been 
cancelled for the ** reason noted on a memorandum of the 28tk 
of Edward III. (t'cij) Easter term." 
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li. S*m*a tax' hospitarm S'ci Nich'i Pontisfracti, S'ci 
Mich'is de Folssap' 10 m'rc & de Aly'ton infra 10 & ad 
10 m'rc & infra, taxator' 13 11 8. Inde S'ma tax' non 
excedent' octo marcas 5 & 6 mar' 6 0. S'ma tax' pore' o' is 
custodis Altar S'ci Mich'is in Eccl'iaEbor* infra tax 10 0, 10 
marc', 8 m'rc, 100s & 6 maroar' taxate 3 0. — p. 334. 

From another part of the volume (p. 340), we obtain a key 
to the above which otherwise would be rather obscure. From 
it we learn that those concerned in making the levy had a simi- 
lar memorandum referring to each place in order to shew how 
much a tax would raise according to different ways of levying 
it Reduced into tabular form, this memorandum inform us 
that the rateable value of the small ecclesiastical rents of 
Pontefract was £13 lis. 8d., thus subdivided in different 
ways ; — 

£ 8. d. 

Rateable value above £10 

£10 and under 13 11 8 

Above 10 mttrks 000 

10 toarks & Hnder .. .. 13 11 8 

A.bove 8 marks 13 6 3 

B marks & under 50 

Abovfe lOOs., ut supra 

Abov6 6 ttiarks, ut supra 

This is interesting as showing how taxation was levied 
in the thiiteeuth and following centuries. A tax on values 
ab6ve £10, or on values above 10 marks (£6 ISs. 4d.), or on 
values above lOOs. (£5), was practically an exemption of all 
the small property ; while if the tax was on values above 8 
marks (£5 6s. 8d.), or above 6 marks (£4), it subjected 
£13 6s. 8d. to the tax-gatherer. This iB> almost exactly the 
principle of the Income Tax as at preseat levied ; then as 
now, the produce being required mainly for the support of the 
urmy ; then as now the private royal revenues supporting most 
of the other expenses of the crown ; then as now, the smaller 
incomes being exempt. 

A ninth seems a singular proportion to jrant to the King ; 
-but almost universally throughout the kingdom, the lords 
had granted a tenth part of a& the produce of vtheir estates to 
ecclesiastical purposes, so that when the pfdperty changed 
hands or was let to sub-tenants, only nine-tetiths of the pro- 
duct passed under the lease. The king receiving a ninth of 
these miieotenths, received a tmthof tiie whole. 
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SiKCE page 40 was in type, we have ascerttined that there 
is in the British Museum (683i) a copy of Polycronycon, 
identical with that at Guildhall, and complete in that it con- 
tains the final leaf with imprint, missing in the Guildhall' 
copy. The following is the Colophon : — 

^ Imprented in Southwerke 

by my Peter Treueris at 

ye expences of John Rey 

nes boke seller at 

the Sygne of 

Saynt Ge 

orge in 

Ponies Chyrchyarde 

6^ The yere of our lorde god 

Mccccc & xxvii 

the xTi daye of 

Maye 

This copy contains the Introduction complete, eyen with itt 

date unmutilated, M.cccc lxxxx7. 

So that the doubt of the accuracy of the Guildhall cata- 
logue which we implied in the note on page 41, was more 
than justified ; since that catalogue assumes the date of the 
Introduction, 1495, to have been the date of the topography 
1627, a remarkable slip to be accounted for however by the 
fact that the real colophon is gone. The date of the 
** Introduction" is also defective, all but the M.cccc being 
sullied, in a similar though not identical type. 
. The Museum Library possesses a finer copy also, a Caxton, 
but which can be examined under special restrictions only, 
and is never brought into the ordinary Heading Room. It is 
a small folio of 374 leaves, dated 1482, only five years after 
Caxton commenced to practice his art in England, and its 
press number is C. 21d. Trevisa's edition of 1527 is in 
columns, but Caxton's of 1482, has the matter printed the full 
width of the page, and wherever the word " pope '* occurs it 
is carefully obliterated by horizontal lines. 

The following is the extract referring to Piers of Ponfret : — 
CThis gives both Ponfret and Ponntfret.J About that tyme King Jo- 
hn caused to hange Sc drawe an holy man that hight Pyen of Pon- 
fret /for he had warned hym o( many myshappes that him shold 
fal for his cruelnei and for his forn^cacion. AIho for he had war- 
ned hym that he «hold regne but/xiiii/^tre/&he regned almooat 
XTiii/yere/ but he knewe not in that doyng that he legned frely 
but xiiij yere / but he regned thre yere not frely for thylke thre yo 
re he was trybutaiy to the pope / Cryst appered twyes to this pyen 
at Torke and ones at Ponntf^et and taught him many thynges 
that he tolde afterwarde to Bisshops and peple that were of eyyll 
lyf / Also in a tyme he lay thre dayes and thre nyghtes aa he we 
re m swonyng and was rauysshed and sawe the Joyes and poy- 
nea of good men & of euyl. 
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THE LANCASTER HERALD. 

Thb following is the fall text of the Report of the Lancas- 
ter Herald, referred to on page 44, and quoted on page 219. 
Our authority is an early yolume of tiie Archseologia. 

It may be shortly premised that the Pilgrimage of Grace 
was the last great enort in these northern counties to re-estab- 
lish Roman Catholicism, and that when order was restored the 
promoters and abettors of the risine were put to death with 
relentless seTeri<r)r by the despotic £ng, Henry VIII. 

Lancaster Herald's quaint account of his visit to Fontefraet 
on the occasion is most interesting. According to his own 
account, he seems to haye been a man highly qimified for his 
task. Note how carefully he asked for the ** Capitaigne's 
Articles/* and when they were mentioned yerbally, how he 
professed his inability to remember them all, and begged that 
they mieht be given him in writing ; and how that, haying 
obtained them, he managed to secure Aske*s signature to them 
also. Neither is the little interlude respecting the Herald's 
** missing hors " without its interest. 

A Beporte ef Lancastre Harolde at Armety towehing 
the ordre of the Comom in Torkeehyre. 

The maner, facon, and ordreyng of me Lancaster Heralde 
at Armes to or Sovaiene Lorde the Kynge, sent from Scroby, 
the xxi day of Octobre, by the right honorable Lorde th' 
Erie of Shrowesbury, Lorde Stewarde of the Singes most 
honorable householde, and Lieftennt Genall from the Trent 
Northewards ; and the right honable Erles of Rutlande and 
Hunttyngdon, of the Kinge's moost honrable Counesaile, to 
Pomfrett wt a pclamacon to be redd amongeste the traiterous 
and rebellious psonnes assemble at Pomfrett, contry to the 
Kinge's lawes. 

ind when I did approche nere the towne of Pomfrett, I 
oyrtoke cten companyes of the said rebellious, beinge oomon 
people of husbandrye, wche saluted me gentilly, and gave gret 
honor to the Kinge's coote of armes, which I ware. And I 
demaunded of them why they were in hames, and assembled 
of such sorte ; and they aunswered me yt it was for a Comen 
welthe ; and saide if thay did not so, the Comynaltie and the 
Ghurche shulde be distroied. And I demaunded of them 
howe P and they saide that no man shulde burye, nor xten, 
nor wedd, nor have ther beasts unmrked, but the Kinge wold 
have a crten sume of meney for evry suche thinge, and the 
beasts unmrked to his owne use, wch had never ben seene. 
And I answered thtm, and tolde ^hem how good and grciom 
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Lorde the Kinge liad bene to them, and howe longe he had 
kepte them in grett welthe, tranquillite, and peas ; and also 
that his Gee, nor noone of his Coonsaile, never intended nor 
thought no luche thinges and articlez as thai founde them 
greved wt. And wt suche pswacons as I fonnde and saide to 
uiem, ridinge to the towne, I had gatt grannte of iiic or fonre 
hundred of the comons to goo gladly home to ther houses, and 
to abide the Kinge's mcy, and saiae thay were irery of that 
lyffe thaj ware in. 

And I resorted furst to the mkett crosse, wher I shulde haTe 
made the pclamacon, and Eobt Haske, Capitaigne of the 
hooste, beynge in the Castell, harde tell that I was comen, 
and sent for me to cum to hym, and so I did. And as I 
entred into the furste warde, ther I founde manny in hames of 
yary cruell felowes, and a portr wt a white staffe in his hande 
and at the too other warde gates, erry of them, a porter wt a 
staffe in his hande, accompanyed wt hamest men ; and so I 
wa9 brought in to the hall, wen I founde full of people, and. I 
was comaunded to tarry to suche tyme as the saide traitero^• 
Captaigne his pleasr was knowen. And in that space I stoode 
up at the high table in the hall, and ther shewed to the 
people the cause of my comyng, and th' effecte of the 
pclamacon ; and, in doinge the same, the saide Haske sent for 
me in to his chambr, and yr, keping his porte and countennce, 
as thoughe he had ben a grett Prince, wt grett rigor, and like 
a tiraunte ; who was accompanyed wh th' Archbishop of Torke, 
the Lorde Barcye, Sr Eobt Constable, Mr Magnus, Sr Xtofur 
Danby, and dyyers other. 

And, as my duetie was, I saluted th' Archebishope of 
Torke, and my Lorde Barcye, shoynge to them fhe cause I 
cam thethur for ; and then the saide Robt Haske, wt a cruell 
and a inestimable proude countennce, stretchid hym sellfe, and 
toke the heringe oi my tale, wch I opened to hym at large, in 
asmoche honor to or Soyraigne Lorde the Kinge as my r^on 
wolde srye me, wch the said Capitaigne Haske gaye no credens 
to, and supstieiously demaunded the sight of my pclamacon ; 
and than I toke it oute of my purse, and delyyed it to hym ; 
and then he redd it openly, wtoute reyrence to anny pson, and 
said it shulde not nede to call no counesaile for th' answer of 
the same, for he wold of his owne witte, give me th' aunswere ; 
which was this: He, standyng in the highest place of the 
chambr, takinge the highest estate upon him, saide, ** Haraulde, 
as a messengere you are welcom to me, and all my company, 
intendinge as I do ; and as for this pclmacon sent from the 
Lordes from whens ye com shall not be redd at the mket 
crosse, nor in no place amongest my people, which be all undr 
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my gnydinge; nor for feare of losse of lands, lyffe, and 
goodes, nor for the power wch is against us dothe now entr in 
to or liartes wt feare but ar all of eone accorde, with the 
poynctes of or articles clerely intending to se a reformacon, or 
els to die in thies causes." 

And then I demaunded of hym what his articles was F and 
he said that oone was that he and his company wolde go to 
Londo' upon pilgrema^e to the Einga's Hignnes, and ther to 
have all yile Diode of nis Counesaile putt from hym, and all 
noble blod sett up againe, and also the faithe of Gnstt and his 
lawes to be kepte, and full restitucon of Criste*s Ghurehe of all 
wronges done to it, and also the comynaltie to be used as thaie 
shulde be, and bade me truste to this, for it shulde be done, or 
he wolde die for it. And then I reqayred hym yt he wolde 
^ve me this in writinge, for my capacite wolde not srre me to 
here it awaye, and he said, ** wt a good will," and called for 
his othe wch he gave to his people, and said the articles were 
comphended wtin the said othe, and delyved it in writeinge to 
me, and caused me to rede it my selffe ; and he said to that he 
wolde sette his hande, and die in the (^uarrell, andhis people wi 
hym ; and then I pyed him to put his hande to the saia bill, 
and so he did, and wt a prounde yoice, saide, " this is myne 
acte, whosoevr say to the contrary." And also he saide he 
ment no harme to the Kinge's psonne. but to nee reformacon. 
And I fell downe uppon my tne before hym, shewyng hym 
howe I was a mcssengere, and charged by the ^Kinge's 
Counsaile to rede the pclamacon wch I brought, for my 
discharge ; and he clerely avnswered me yt of my lyffe I shulde 
not, for he wolde have no thinge put in his people's heads yt 
shulde sounde contry to his intent ; and said at all tymes I 
shuld have his sauffe oonduyte to cum and goo in message, 
wearing the Kinge's coote of armes, or els not ; and also said 
if my Lorde of Shrewesbury, or any oyr of the Lordes of the 
Xonge's armye, wold cum and speke wt hym, thay shulde hays 
of hym a sauffe conducte to cum saffe and goo saufie ; and also 
said, " Haraulde, comend me to the Lordes from whens you 
cum, and say to them, it wer mette that yai were wt me, for it 
is for all yr welthes, that I do ; " and then comaunded the Lorde 
Darsie to giye me too crownes of ys for rewarde, wethur I 
wolde or no ; and then toke me by the arme, and brought me 
f orthe of the Castell, and yr made a pclamacon yt I shulde goo 
sauffe and cum saffe, wearinge the Kinge's coote, on paine of 
deathe; and so toke bis leaye of me and retomed to the 
Castell in highst honor of the people, as a tytour may. And 
I myssed my hors ; and I called to him againe to haye my 
hors ; and then he made a pclamacon yt whoso held my hors, 
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and brought hym not agane, imediately bad kylle hym wtoui 
mcye ; and then bothe my hon was delyved to me. And then 
he comannded that xxti or xxxti men shnlde brinee me out of 
the towne, wher I shulde se the least of his peome, nor yt I 
ihulde not ^eke wt them ; for surely I thinke if I might have 
redd the pclamacon and good words unto people, that all the 
plowgh comynaltie wolde haye goone home to yr houses 
imediatlye, for thai say yt they ben wery of yt lyffe thai lede ; 
and if thai say to the contry, to the Capitaigne's will he shall 
die imediatly. And this all to be true, I, the said Laneastre, 
have written yis wt my handes, and true reporte as my othe is. 
LANCASTRE HARAITLDE. 



LASCY AND LACY. 
Wb desibb to qualify the statement in the note to p. 64, 
that on the permanent seal, the name Lacy is always spelt 
without the inserted s, for there ^re many instances in which 
the seal had Lascy in the superscription. The remark was 
wrongly transcribed, and really refers to the singular fact that 
in the rubricated marginal notes in the Nostell Chartulary 

iCott. MSS. Yesp. E. xiz.) the name is almost always spelt 
jascy, while in the body of the charters it is as uniformly 
spelt Lacy. We have already noted (p. 38) a similar divergence 
between the body of a work, and the transcriber's own annota- 
tions, the transcriber using the more modem form of the word. 
The instances we have given on pp. 125 and on 131 are also to 
the point. 

The principal Lacy seals in the British Museum according 
to the Index are 

83 G 12. Lascy, Eadm de, Constab Cestri». 
52 H 43 **. Lasci, Eog de, Const Cestr. (Two.) 
52 H 43 b. • Lascy, Aleys, wid of Edmunde, 2nd 

E of Line. (Arms.) 
52 H 52. Lascy, Elyanora vid Henry de. (Arms.) 
7438 ) Lasci, i Henr de Com Lincoln. (Bquest 
11304) Laci, ) and Arms.) 

7465. Lasci, John de, Com Line. 
7477. Lasci, Roger de, Constab Cestriae. 
7677. Lasci, Aleis de, Comitessa Line. 

(Equest and counter seal of arms.) 
] 5310. Lacy, Henr de, Earl of Lincoln. TEquest.) 
20568. Lasci, Aleis de, Ct of Lincoln. (Arms ) 
22310 *. ) Lascy, Marg de, Com'a Line, etc 
(L F C T 4) / (Arms.) 

Those thui (*) marked we have seen and examined. 
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KING RICHARD II'b DEATH. 
(See page 182.) 
Th« FouKTADf and origin oi all the accounts of the mnrdcr 
of Richard II by Sir Piers Exton, is a French Chronicle, of 
which indeed many copies exist abroad, but which is rare in 
this country. It appears to have been an outcome of the 
anxious desire of the French King, father of Richard II*s 
young widow, to prove that King to be really dead, that 
Isabella might be again married; and seems to have been 
scarcely known in England, till given by Holinshed in 1677, 
from whom Shakspeare copied. The date of the murder 
given by the Chronicler is moreover manifestly incorrect, 
for Richard's death took place on Feb. 14, 1399-1400. 

The following is from a translation in the British Museum 
(A.C. 8116 ll)*of the French Chronicle to which we refer: — 
Item. It is true that on the day of the Kin^s, when 
King Henry had taken the field, without Lopdon, with all hie 
people who were about to combat the lords who had risen to 
support King Richard, he commanded a Knight called Sir 
Peter Exton, to go and deliver straightway from this world, 
John of London, called Richard, for it behoved that the sen- 
tence of Parliament should be accomplished. The Knight 
having taken leave of King Henry, rode to the castle where he 
found King Richard confined, who was seated at table awaiting 
his dinner ; and Sir Peter called King Richard's esquir« 
tranchant, and forbad him on the part of King Henry to dare 
to taste any more the King's meat, saying ** he might let hinci 
eat alone ii he chose, for he should never eat again." The 
esquire returned to the room where King Richard was seated, 
who was unwilling to eat because he was left alone, and his 
, esquire would not perform his office as usual. ** What is the 
news ?" said the King. The esquire replied ** I know of none 
except that Sir Peter Exton is come; what tidings he has brought 
them I know not.*' King Richard then begged the esquire to 
carve him some meat and to taste it, as was his duty. The 
esquire went down upon his knees before the table, and 
begging Kine Richard s pardon, hoped he would excuse him, 
for they had forbidden him by En^ Henry's order ; upon 
which King Richard went into a passion, and seizing one of 
the table-knives struck the esquire on the head with it, ex- 
claiming " Cursed be Henry of Lancaster and thou." As he 
uttered these words, in rushed Sir Peter Exton to the room 
where King Richard was, with seven men, each man havin{^ a 
laace in his hand. It is true that King Richard perceiving 
Sir Peter Exton and his seven armed men, put the table back 
from him and springing in the midst of them, wrung an axe 
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JErom the handi of one of them who came there to murder him, 
with irhich King Richard right valiantly and vigorously de- 
fended himself, and in so doing slew four out of the ei^ht 
men; when Sir Peter leaped upon the chair where Kmg 
Bichard usually sat at meals whilst he was in prison, where 
he awaited, his axe in his hand, till the King came near to him. 
The King defended himself so well that it was great marvel 
how he could so long make head against them for they were 
all armed ; hut King Bichard defended himself right vigour- 
ously like a good and loyal knight, till at last in defending 
himself, he retreated towards the chair where Sir Peter Exton 
was, who gave him his death blow, for he smote him such a 
blow on his head that King Bichard fell backwards on the 
ground. The King exclaimed ** Lord have mercy on me," 
after which he gave him yet another blow on'his head. And 
thus died noble King Bichard without confession, which was 
a great pity, and he that saith otherwise doth not speak 
discreetlj. When the King was dead, the Knight who had 
given him his death blow, went to sit him down beside the 
corpse, and befan to weep, sajing '< Alas, what is that we 
have done P we have murdered him who has been our soverei^ 
lord the space of twenty-two years. Now I have lost mine 
honour, and I shall never go into any country, but I shall be 
reminded of it." On the morrow the corpse of Kin^ Richard 
was carried to Pomfret, and there was he interred like a poor 
gentleman. God have mercy on him. 

N.B. The Chronicler evidently thinks Leeds in Kent, to be 
the scene of the murder, for he makes Sir Peter Exton ride 
there from London before dinner time ; he believes Leeds to 
be close to Pomfret, to which place he represents the corpae 
of the dead King to be earried the next day ; and he 
declares the King to be there buried ; mistakes avoided by 
Holinshed with better local knowledge. But their existence 
in the original shews how utterly unreliable it was, and yet 
this is the tale which unthinking historians have produced 
and reproduced with wearisome iteration. Holinshed, how- 
ever, with the carefulness of a true historian took care to 
shew the Hght esteem and inferior regard in which he held 
the statement of the French Chronicler by carefully placing 
it last in order, and by incorporating it into his history, 
only with this preface ** Another writer which seemeth to 
have neat knowledge of King Richard's doings saith," &c. 
The followers of Holinshed omit to notice all this careful 
discrimination ; but to diaw a parallel from our own times, 
what would be thought of the discretion of a chronicler 
who was now (1878) publishing an account never before 
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beard of in England, of the secret doings of the court of 
Queen Anne or King William III., nearly two liim«^ed 
years ago And yet that is what his copyists qvietly assame 
Holinshed to have done. 



CHARLES, DUKE OF ORLEANS. 
(Page 186.) 

The following is the poem referred to in the text.: — 
Fryez pour paix douee vierge marie 
£oyne des eieulx et du mo*de maistretH 
Fautet pryer par v*re eourtoisie 
Sains et taintea et prenez vostre adreete. 
Vert voatreJUz requerant ta hauUeete^ 
Quil lui plaiee eon peuple regarder^ 
Que de son sang a voulu raeketer. 
En deboutant giterre qui tout desuoye 
JDeprieres ne vous vueilliez lasser^ 
Fryez pour paix le vray tresor de ioye, 

Tryex prelas et gens de sainete vie, 
Seligieux ne dormez en paresse, 
Fryez maistres et gens suyuans eUrgi$ 
Car par guerre fa%dt que lestude eesse. 
Monstiers destruis sans ee quo* les redress^ 
Le seruiee de Dieu vous fault laissier. 
Quant nepouez en repoz demourer, 
Dryez sy fort que brief ment Dieu vo' aye 
Leglise voult a ee vow ordonner. 
Fryez pour paix le vray tresor de ioye. 
Pryez princes qui auez seignmrie, 
Roys dues eontes baro's degra't noblesse 
QentUz hommes auee cheuallerie. 
Car meeka*s gens iurtnontet getillesse 
En lews mains oH touts vWe riehesse. 
I>ebatz les font en hault estat monter 
Vous lepoues ehaseunjo* voir au eler 
Et sent riches de voz biens et mo*noye 
Dont vousdeussiez le peuple supporter 
Fryee pour paix le vray tresor de ioye, 

FrycM peuple qui smffren tyra*nie. 
W VOM seigne'sfont en tele feblesse, 
QuUe ne peuent vous garder p* maistf' 
ire vout aider en i^re grant destresse. 
Zoyaulx marshal s la sells si vo* blesse 
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JFbr mtrledoz eh'un votti ffimtpreueTf. 
£t ne pouee fnarchandit$ mener. 
Oar vout nauez aceurpeutoffe ne twy#, 
£t maint peril vous eonuient il paster. 
Fry ez pour pais le vray treeor de ioye, 

Pryez galatu ioyeux en eompaigme. 
Qui despendre deeiree a largeese, 
Buerre vousfait la bourse desgarme 
Ftyez amans qui voules en leete 
Servir ameur car guerre par rudeese 
Uous destourbe de voz dames hanter 
Ou maintesfois fait leur vouloir to'ner 
Et quant ienez le bout de la eourroye 
Wn estrangier sil le vous vient oster. 
JPryejg pour paix le vray tresor de ieye. 

Lbntot. 
Dieu toutpuissa't no* vueiUe t^firter 
Toutes chases en terre del et mer^ 
"Pryez vers luy qui tout briefmentpo*uoye 
En luy seal est de tous maulx lame*der 
Pryez pour paix le vray tresor de ioye. 
This poem, as will be seen, is ol a yerj complex charaeter 
and has out four rhymes, (lines 1,3; 2, 4, 6 : 6, 7, 9 ; and 8, 10, 
heiag identical in each yerse.) It may be ronghly tranalated at 
ollawB :— 

Pray ye for peace, fhon sweet Yirg^ Mary, 
Queen of the heayens, and mistress of the world ; 
By your courtesy, cause to pray 
Botn saints and saintesses, and make your own address 
To your son, requesting his highness 
That he may please hare regard to his people 
Whom by his olood he has been willing to ransom^ 
By ending war which disarrays all things. 
From prayers, do not consent to cease, 
- Pray far peace, the true treasury of joy. 

Pray Te» prelates and men of hoLj life> 

Te reugious, sleep not in idleness ; 

Pray teachers, and people following leamiBg 

For by war study must cease ; 

Monasteries bein^ destroyed without remuration, 

You must discontinue the seryioe of Qoa 

When you cannot liye in peace. 

Pray so strongly that Qoa will qnioUy hear yon,. 

The church commands you so to do. 

Piray for peace the true treasury of joy. 
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Pray all ye princes who have sov'reignty, 
Sings, dukes, earls, barons, of great nobility, 
And gentlemen, possessing knignthood. 
For wicked people, overbearing the gentles, 
Bear away in their hands all your riSies. 
Strifes make them to rise in high estate, 
As each day you can clearly perceive, . 
And they are rich with your goods and means, 
"With which you ought to maintain the people. 
Pray for peace, the true treasury of joy. 

Pray, ye people who endure tyranny, 
You cause your lords to be so waakened, 
That they cannot guard you as masters, 
Nor help you in your great distress. 
Loyal merchants, the saddle so wounds you. 
Since on the back each can press you, 
And you cannot lead your merchandise, 
For you ha^e neither safe passage nor road, 
And many a peril you must need pass through,. 
Pray for peace the true treasury of joy. 

Pray, ye gallants, joyous in company, 
Who aesire to spend freely. 
War makes for you an uniumlshed puree. 
Pray, ye lovers who would in joyousuess 
Serve Love, for War by its rudeness, 
Disturbs jou from following your ladies, 
Or sometimes causeth their good will to turn ; 
And when )rou hold the end of the bridle, 
A stranger if he comes can take it off. 
Pray for peace, the true treasury of joy. 

L'Envot. 

God Almighty enable us to comfort 
All things in earth, heaven, and sea. 
Pray ye to him who quickly provideth. 
In him alone is the cure for all ills. 
Pray for peace, the true treasury of joy. 
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CHAUCER AND EARL RIVERS. 
(Page 190.) 

Thb Following are the poems of Chaucer and Earl Riven at 
the close of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries rcspectiTely. 
But it seems incredihle that the language should have made so 
little progress in the interval, and mainly for that reason we 
douht the authenticitjr of the imitation or parody, whichever it 
may be called. It inll he seen that each consists of forty 
lines, or five octrains ; and that the concluding syllable of each 
stanza forms a rhyme with six lines of the succeeding stanza. 

Although the connection of Chaucer with John of Gaunt 
and the Lady Blanche, of Pontefract, was so intimate, we 
have not been able to light upon anything to connect him 
especially with Pontefract (but see pages 159, 160, and 166). 



VIRELil. 

(A man's song ; ue. a 

" round " for male voices 

alone.) 

Alone walking, 

In thought plaining, 

And sore sighing. 

All desolate ; 
Me remembring 
Of my living. 
My death wishing, 

JBoih early and late. 

liifortunate, 
Is so my fate, 
That wote ye what ? 

Out of measure. 
My life I hate, 
Thus desperate, 
la such poor estate, 

Do I endure. 

Of other cure. 
Am I not sure, 
Ulus to endure, 

Is hard certain. 
Such is my ure, 
lyou ensure, 
What creature 

May have more pain. 



A BALET. 



Sumwhat musying, 
And more morenyng, 
In remembryng 

The unstydfastnet 
This world beyng, 
Of such whelyng 
Me contraryyng, 

What may I gese? 

I fere dowtles 
Remedyless 
Is now to cess 

My wofull channoe ; 
For unkyndness 
Withouten less, 
And no redress 

Me doth avaunee. — 

With displesaunee, 
To my grete grevaunce. 
And no suraunce 

Of remedy; 
Lo ! in this traunce, 
Now in substaunce, 
Such is my daunct, 

Willyng to dye. 
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APPiamix, 



xxvu. 



Hy truth so i>laiii, 
Is taken in vain, 
And great disdain, 

In remembrance. 
Yet I fuU fain, 
Would me complain, 
Me to abstain, 

From this penaunce. 

But in substaunce, 
Kone allegeaunce, 
Of my grevaunce, 

Can I not find. 
Ei^ht so my chaunce, 
With displesaunce, 
Doth me ayauno^, 

And thus an end. 



Me thinketh truly, 
Bounden am I, 
And that gretly, 

To be content; 
Saying playnly, 
Fortune doth wry 
All contrary 

For myn entent. — 

Hy life iras lent 
To on entent, 
Itisny spent; 

W ellcum fortune ! 
Yet I ne went 
Thus to be spent^ 
But sho it ment ; 

Such is her won. 



ADDITIONAL NOTES. 

Paob 68.— As Twiswick is now identified with Tinffwick, 
near Buckingham, it is probable that the name on the charter 
has been misread, and that the three strokes which were sup- 
posed to stand for ui in Tuis, really stood for m, the name in- 
tended being Ttnswick. This, howeyer, we offer as a sugges- 
tion only. 

Page 108. — ^The following is the text of the agreement be- 
tween ftoger and his grandmother :— Heec est finalis concordia 
facta in Curisl Domini Re^ apud Wintonam, 21 die April 
Anno Eegni Domini Begis Kicardi Quinto coram Dommo 
Rege, & Huberto Cantuariensis Archiepiscopo, WiUielmi 
Eliensi Episcopo, Domini Regis Cancellario, Hi^oni Dunel- 
mensi, G. Runensi, Ei)iscopis, WiUielmi de Sancta Marie 
Ecclesi^, Ranulpho Comitse Gestrise, Comite Roger le Bigot, 
WiUielmo Mareschallo, Gaufrido filio Petri, Hugone Bard, 
& aliis fidelibus Domini Regis qui tunc ibi aderant : Inter 
Albreiam de Lisores & Rogerum Constabularium Gestrie, 
nepotem suum, de tota Terr& quse fuit Roberti de Lasci : &c. 

Page 117. Leycester's Historical Antiquities (Brit. Mus. 
1825 k 3) p. 142 giyes the deed by which John of Ghester 
gaye the patronage of the minstrels to ffuj^h Dutton. This 
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xxviii. ADDITIONAL NOTES. 

we did not see till after the note on p. 117 had passed the 
press. 

Paob do. There is in the British Museum a Tery curious 
tract (9917 ccc) puhlished by Sir John Feme in 1586, and 
called Lacie's Kobilitie. It is a second part of the Blazon of 
Gentria, by the same author ; and the Tolume at one time be- 
longed to Sir Peter Leycester himself, who has made many 
marginal notes in it pointing out inaccurate statements of the 
author. But among others which escaped Sir Peter's notice, 
Feme makes utter confusion between the two Bobert de Laciet 
and alleges (p. 114) that Eoger de Lacy had at his death in 
1211 **growne into old age/' which could not have been. 
But, singular among writers, Feme says correctly that Albreda 
was ** the onely sister and heyre of Robert Lacye." It is im- 
possible to suppose that Sir Peter Leycester could have over- 
looked this, although he has made no marginal remark upon 
it ; but in his Hiitorical Antiquities published as late as 1673 
Preferred to above) he reiterates the statement of the Monkish 
Chronicler, (see pp. 68 & 106) that Albreda was Bobert's half- 
sister only. As there is an entry in Feme's book in Sir Peter 
Leycester's own handwriting, that he bought the volume at 
second hand for 10s., on February 5, 1649, (Le. 1650) he bad 
then possessed it for 23 years. We must therefore assume 
that he considered Sir John Feme's authority on the subject, 
to have been but snudl. 



9a. 1|olmfiS, leitJberttscr Office, ^onteCract. 
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